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PEEFACE. 

In referring to my recent contributions upon 
Cyprus in Macmillan't Magazine, many newspapers 
hare stated that I was nine years British Consul at 
Lamaca. This is incorrect, and I desire to rectify a 
statement ihaf may give umbrage to the three gentle- 
men who very ably filled the post of Vice-Consul 
during my residence in the island. The facts are 
that I was manager of the Imperial Ottoman Bank 
agency at Lamaca, and that during the interrals 
between the nomination of a Tioe-Consul and his 
arrival at his post, the Foreign Office was pleased 
to avail itself of my services as acting Vice-Consul. 
Thus I discharged the consular duties firom December 
1861. till June 1862; &om May 26 till November 
28, 1864; from October 14, 1865, till AprU 33, 
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vi PREFACE. 

1866, and from AprU 16, 1868, till January 6, 
1869. At the time of the nomination of Mr. 
Sandwith to the Consulate at Crete in 1870, the 
- Foreign Office was intent upon carrying out the 
economical propositions of the Consular Commission, 
and did not desire to nominate a Vice-Consul, de 
la carrUre, to Cyprus. In these circumstances I 
was offered the position with the grade of full 
Consul, and was thus appointed on the 9th of 
September, 1871. A more honourable position, 
more graciously given, I certainly could not have 
desired; but it had never been my ambition to 
enter the Consular career, nor could I afford to 
do so. In March of 1872, the Directors of the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank appointed me manager of 
their branch in Egypt, and, although my position 
in Cyprus was peculiarly agreeable to me in many 
respects, I felt bound to accept the call to a 
lai^er and, financially, more interesting field of 
action. 

The materials for the following pages were all 
collected during my residence in Cyprus. The de- 
tails of the ancient and modem history of the 
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island were written before 1869, and, I may say, 
were even privately circulated amongst firiends. In 
that history I pretend to no originality. It was 
compiled with the design of saving others the 
trouble which I had experienced of arranging in a 
consecutive form all that was known of the history 
of Cyprus, and thus facilitating the study of Cyprian 
antiquities. 

Hy position as manager of the Imperial Ottoman 
Bank at Larnaca, to which all the customs, salt 
and excise revenues were paid, and which did all 
the financial business of the Government, gave me 
especial opportunities for studying the questions of 
taxation and administration, and brought me into 
intimate relations with Turkish functionaries of 
all ranks. 

My antiquarian researches and my fan n i n g occu- 
pation brought me into constant contact with the 
peasants of Cyprus, and gave me an insight, which 
otherwise I could never have obtained, into their 
condition, character, and grievances. Thus, from 
no particular merit of mine, but simply from the 
exceptionally favourable circxunstances in which I 
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was placed, am I able to-day to communicate 
information concerning Cyprus, whicli I hope may 
prove useful as well as interesting. 

Should it contribute, even in the most trivial 
degree, to the derdopment of the material wealth 
of Cyprus, I shall feel satisfied ; and the time 
and thought which I have devoted to this volume 
is only a very feeble token of the kindly senti- 
ments which I can never cease to entertain towards 
the people of Cyprus. 

BcoHAitiaT, Auguit3&, 1878. 
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C Y P E U S. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTEODUCTION. 

The island is thought to have received its name 
" Cyprus" from a shrub extensively found in it, and 
which is called in Greek Kinrpos, in Hebrew Gopher, 
and in Latin Cyprus. It is the Latoaonia alba of 
linnseus. From the flower of this plant was ex- 
tracted a juice which the Greeks called ixipov Kvvptvov, 
and a dye called " henna^" largely used to this day by 
Arab women. Whether the island received its name 
from the shrub, or the shrub received its name from 
the island, is entirely conjectural. In a similar way 
it might have been inferred that the island got Hr 
name from the well-known metal " oopper," which 
abounded there. The metal, howevra, is believed 
to have got its name from the island — as in my 
opinion the shrub may also have done. The 

'" B 
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2 CTPEUB. [chap. 

truth is that the derivation of the name "Cyprus" 
— ^when and why the island got it — is very doubt- 
ful. It has received from ancient writers many 
names besides that of Cyprus, but they are mostly 
connected with the prevalent religion or with 
peculiarities of the country. Of these names may 
be mentioned Aphrodisia/ Acatnantis,' Amathusia,^ 
Makaria,* Meionis,* Sphakia, Aspelia, Kerastis, 
Kolinia, Kriptoa, Ophiusia.^ 

The Old Testament Scriptures refer to the island 
imder the name of Kittim, or Chittim. Thus 
Balaam, in Numbers xxiv. 24, speaks of " the 
coast of Chittim," and Isaiah, in the 23rd chapter, 
when proclaiming the doom of Sidon, says, "Pass 
over to Chittim i there also thou shalt have no rest." 
There can be no doubt tbat Isaiah refers to Chittim 
of Cyprus, which was a dependency of the Phoeni- 
cian kingdom, and to which the Sidonians would 
naturally resort in the disasters which befell their 
city. The Jewish historian Josephus distinctly 
associates Chittim with Cjrprus. In his Antiquities 

' From the worahip of Aphrodite. 

* Acamiu ia the name of a promontoiy of tho uhtnd. 
■ Amathni was an important city in the iiland. 

* Perhaps indicating the great fertility of the soil. 

' Fosubly from Lydian coloniea settled in Uie island. 

' Probably tram the great nnmber of snakes in the island. 
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{Book i. chap. 6, § 1) he writes : — " Cethima (son 
of Javai] and grandson of Japhet) possessed the 
Island of Cethima, it is now called Cyprus : and 
from that it is that all the islands and the greatest 
part of the sea-coasts are nanied Cethim by the 
Hebrews ; and one city there is in Cyprus that haa 
been able to preserve its denomination : it is called 
Citius by those who use the language of the Greeks, 
and has not by the use of that dialect Escaped the 
name of Cethim." The quotation explains the ex- 
pression, " Isles of Chittim," which is found in 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The Hebrews thus sometimes 
referred to all the Isles of the OentUe world under 
the name of the one which was nearest to their 
coasts, and with which they had the greatest inter- 
course. 

The origin of the earliest inhabitants of Cyprus is 
a question of considerable difficulty. In Smith's 
Dictionary of Greek and Moman Oeography the 
general opinion of most writers upon the subject 
is thus epitomised. " Cyprus seems to have been 
colonised by the Phoenicians at a very early period. . . 
We do not know the dates of the establishment of 
the Greek cities in this island, but there can be no 
doubt that they were later than this period." No 
reference is thus made to any other than Phoenician 
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+ CYPRUS. [chap. 

and Greek colonies, but there appear to me good 
grounds for the Buppoaition that before these colonies 
came to the island, it already possessed a population 
of its own, with whom the Phoenicians first came to 
trade, and amongst whom they afterwards settled. 
"Of no nation," says Professor Curtius in his 
admirable History qf Greece, " are the beginnings 
known to history. . . The science of language is no 
better able than her sister sciences to measure this 
prehistoric time ; but to her alone belong the means 
of casting a light upon its obscurity.'* And it has 
been through an erroneous reading of this science of 
language that misconceptions have arisen in regard 
to the early population of Cyprus. Until very recent 
years it was universally thought that the most 
ancient language of Cyprus was that of Sidon. 
The studies of the Due de Luynes first clearly 
demonstrated that Cyprus possessed a very ancient 
writing peculiar to itself, which is neither Greek nor 
Phoenician. This writing, and the language which 
it expressed, were co-existent in the island with the 
Greek and Phcenician lai^uages, and the important 
bearing of this fact upon the question of the 
origin of the earliest population is readily apparent. 
Had the population of the island been only Phceni- 
cian or Greek, we should certainly not have found 
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1.] INTRODUCTION. 5 

any media for the expression of thought but those 
already possessed in a high degree of perfection 
by these two nations. And it is certain that 
the writing peculiar to Cyprus is of antiquity 
higher than the date of the introduction into the 
island either of the Phoenician or the Greek 
writing. The source from which the Fhcenician 
writing was introduced is certain : it came with 
the Phoenician colonists £rom Sidon; and it is 
equally certain that it was the Greek colonists who 
introduced Greek writing. But the origin of the 
writing which we must call Cyprian, because it is 
found nowhere else, is buried in obscurity, and we 
cannot escape the conclusion that it belonged to a 
people already settled in the island before the 
arrival of either Phoenician or Greek colonists. 
This assumption is strongly confirmed by the most 
ancient ethnological record which we possess ; indeed, 
the statement of that record would be utterly dis- 
credited if it were proved that the island had been 
first peopled by a race of Semitic origin. 

In the tenth chapter of Genesis we read " and the 
sons of Javan ; Elishah, and Tarshish, Kittim, and 
Dodanixo. By these were the isles of the Gentiles 
divided in their lands." Commentators are agreed 
that these names are not personal, but that they 
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designate tribes or nations by their countries. We 
may therefore, for greater deamess, read the passage 
thus : — " The inhabitants of Elishah (Ellis or Hellas), 
Tarshish, Kittim, and Dodanim (elsewhere Rhodanim, 
Rhodes), were descendants of Javan." It has been 
already shown that Kittim is Cyprus, so that the 
declaration of the ethnological record attributed to 
Moses is positive that the inhabitants of Cyprus were 
of Javanian (Ionian) origin, and not Semitic. If we 
refer to the history of ihe island about the time of 
Moses, this record becomes invested with an especial 
value. It was then that Cyprus was conquered by 
Thotmes III. and was actxially a possession of Egypt. 
If we presume then that the writer of Genesis was 
Moses, brought up at the Court of Pharaoh, we may 
well suppose that he had either seen inhabitants of 
the island or had been well-informed concerning them 
by Egyptian officers who had taken part in their 
conquest. In the days of Moses no Phoenician colo- 
nists can have settled in Cyprus, or their numbers 
must have been insignificant in comparison with the 
aboriginal population, which he declares to have been 
Javanian, whose handwriting the recent researches 
of the Due de Luynes have brought to light 

The Cyprian writing itself strongly confirms the 
statement of the Old Testament Scriptures. Suffi- 
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I.] IMTEODUCTION. 7 

cirait progresB in its decipherment haa been made by 
philologists to prore that it is of Aryan or Indo- 
GeTmanic, and not of Semitic origin. In this con- 
clusion we have a remarkable example of the value 
of antiquarian researches. The discovery and study 
of a few old stones and coins has confirmed to us the 
truth of an ethnological record written 4,300 years 
ago, and it refutes, in my opinion, oonclusiyely, 
CTToneous theories which were inconsistent with 
that record. The science of language, referred to 
by Professor Curtius, when rightly understood, has 
thus cast a true light upon the obscurity of a very 
distant past. 

The Cyprian language has been called a dialect of 
Greek, but this expression does not appear to me to 
convey a true idea of the nature of its afiSnity to that 
language. The charaetetB used in Cyprian writing 
have little or no resemblance to Greek characters, 
but the words which the Cyprian characters express 
are pretty much the same as those used by the early 
Greeks. We may conclude then that the Cyprian 
language comes from the same parent stock as that 
of Greece. There remains the singular anomaly 
that the Cyprian manner of writing that language 
is entirely unlike that employed by the Greeks. 
Tradition reports that the Phoenician Cadmus 
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introduced into Greece an alphabet of sixteen letters, 
and although Cadmus may be a mythical personage, 
there can be no doubt that the Greek written 
characters are of Phoenician origin. The truths 
therefore, involved in the tradition concerning Cad- 
mus is apparently this, that when the Phoenicians 
came into contact with the Greeks the latter were 
unable to convey in writing the language which 
they spoke, or to do so only very imperfectly. The 
Phoenicians must have taught them to do this, and 
hence the Phoenician origin of the Greek characters. 
But while the language spoken in Greece was current 
in Cyprus, the Cypriotes, unlike the Greeks, did not 
require a Phoenician teacher to instruct them in the 
art of writing. The Cypriotes wrote as well as spoke 
their language when the Phoenicians came amongst 
them, and the Cyprian and Phcenician alphabets 
continued to flourish side by side in the island imtil 
both almost simultaneously disappeared about the 
third century before our era. 

The question naturally arises, Was the Cyprian 
manner of writing an invention of the Cypriotes, or 
was it not rather brought by them from the com- 
mon home whence Greeks and Cypriotes had both 
emigrated P Some interesting considerations may 
help us to reply. 
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Professor Curtius is of opinioii' that "in Asiatic 
Ionia were the original habitations of the lonians" 
(Javamans). He represents the Dorians and lonians 
as having been together in Phrygia and as each 
emigrating from that common centre, the Dorians 
"reaching tlie Alpine land of Northern Greece" 
through Thrace, while the lonians " descended from 
the Phrygian tablelands, down the valleys, to the 
coast of Asia Minor." Prom this coast of Asia Minor 
a band of emigrants passed over to the Greek islands; 
and I venture to suggest that a Becond band, passing 
through Lycia, may have crossed over the Lycian 
Sea and reached Cyprus. Nor is this an unsup- 
ported supposition. The science of language appears 
to me to bear testimony in its favour. The important 
Lycian inscriptions which have been published by 
Sir Charles Pellowes and others have drawn atten- 
tion to a Lycian writing which is evidently composed 
of characters partly Greek and partly peculiar to 
Lycia. In the Lyciui inscriptions published by Sir 
Charles Pellowes I find twenty letters, of which 
thirteen are identically the same as letters found 
upon the Cyprian inscriptions, and seven are very 
nearly similar. The principal element in the rela- 
tionship between these Lycian and Cyprian letters 

' Book i. chap. i. p. 32. 
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10 CYPRUS. [chap. 

consists in the fact that the system of their stmcture 
is the same. Thus, in the Lycian we hare simply 
letters such as H AV found in their compound 
forms +7W^\f'> ji^st as we have in Cyprian. 
In short, the resemblance between these Lycian 
letters and their Cyprian counterparts is so great 
that had the group of Lycian letters noted below 
been found upon a stone in Cyprus the inscription 
would unhesitatingly hare been declared to be 
Cyprian, just as I hare read that Captain Graves, 
who colleeted many Lycian inscriptions, supposed 
a Cyprian inscription which he found in Cyprus 
to be Lycian.^ That we should find in the Lycian 
inscriptions published by Sir Charles Fellowes a 
large proportion of Greek letters need not surprise 
us, as the inscriptions belong to the sixth century 
before our era. At that time the relations between 
Lycia and Athens were so intimate that naturally 
the influence of the more advanced country would be 
apparent. The wonder is that the Lycian writing 

' The following aie the tveoly Lycian lettera and their counterptiTta in 
C jpriao : — 

VTMHVVXV + AMYI^VY^+TXCF 

pTpiiaa. 

7VHVVX +AMY1^ T F 
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of that period should hare differed at all from 
Greek, and that it should still have retained in it 
the evident proofs of a more ancient alphabet upon 
which the Greek characters were engrafted. We 
have seen the undeniable affinity between what 
remains to us of this ancient Lycian alphabet and 
that of Cyprus, an affinity which declares a common 
parentage. It is thus that, by his language and 
hia writing, we can follow the footsteps of the 
Cyprian Javanian emigrant back to Phrygia, the 
parent home of the Cyprian, Lycian, and Ionian 
wanderers. 

Cyprus was therefore the nearest Aryan settlement 
to Phoenicia, and consequently the first to come under 
Phoenician influence in religion and the arts. Thus 
the Cyprian Aphrodite, so strongly resembling the 
Phoenician Astarte, gradually received the homage of 
aU Greece, and her worshippers never lost sight of 
her earliest shrine in Paphos of Cyprus. So, too, 
probably with many of the arts, such as metallurgy, ' 
the ceramic arts, and the coining of money, in all 
of which Cyprus was probably an earlier proficient 
than Greece herself But her greater isolation from 
the parent stock and her close intercourse with 
the East modified many of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the race, and caused the people 
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to lose much of the remarkable indiTiduality which 
-was BO pre-eminent in the Athenian Greeks. Climate 
also may have had an important iofluence in, as it 
were, Orientalising the Cyprian section of the Aryan 
family and toning down the balder and more robust 
features of the race. 
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EARLY HI8T0EY. 



Thb written history of nearly all the countries 
washed by the Mediterranean Sea starts from their 
connection with Egypt, and in this respect Cyprus 
is no exception. Previous to the sixteenth century 
B.C., when the islsmd became associated with Egypt, 
the history of Cyprus is a total blank, and all that 
trauRpired before that period must be left to pure 
conjecture. Wc may assume, and with considerable 
certainty, the descent upon her shores before that 
time (how long before it we dare not say) of settlers 
of Aryan origin coming from Lycia, but we cannot 
even venture to call them the aborigines as they 
doubtless found in the island an indigenous popula- 
tion, " the children of the black earth " — ^the Pelasgi 
of the Greeks. We have no means of judging how 
this Aryan settlement was accomplished, whether 
by the overwhelming brute force of a swarming 
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invasion, or, as is more likely, by the gradual submis- 
sion to a Buperiority based upon higher intelligence. 

About the seventeenth century B.C., a colony of 
Phceniciana settled in the Delta of Egypt, and under 
its chiefs, known as the Shepherd Kings, success- 
fully assumed a despotic power over both Upper 
and Lower Egypt." ' The country groaned under this 
detested foreign yoke until it found in Amaais I. a 
deliverer, who overthrew tlie despotic power of these 
Phoenician intruders, and finally expelled them from 
Egyptian soil and pursued them with an army into 
Palestine. This brilliant success created a desire for 
foreign conquest, and at a later date, probably while 
the Joseph, of Bible history, was prime minister 
in Lower Egypt, Thotmes I. of Upper Egypt led 
his victorious armies beyond Palestine to the rich 
plains which stretch between the Euphrates and 
the Tigris." Under Thotmes III. Egypt reached 
the climax of her glory as a conquering power. 
Uniting in his p^-son, by marriage, the sceptres of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Thotmes possessed re- 
sources greatly superior to those of bis predecessors, 
and being endowed with the talents necessary to 
improve his advantages, he acquired for himself 

* Sbarpe'a Hittory of Egypt, eUp, i. 

■ HUloire Ami, Egypie [wr Msriette Be^, p, 31. 
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the name of ** arbiter of the world," and extended 
his empire over Abyssinia, the Soudan, Nubia, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Trakarabi, KurdiBtan, and Armenia. 
Nor did Cyprus escape the sweep of his wide-stretch- 
ing arm, for we leam that in his reign the Egyptian 
fleet attacked and subdued the island.* This is the 
first solid fact known in Cyprian history. 

The nature of the subjection which Egypt imposed 
upon the island we can only guess. It was probably 
limited to the payment of a tribute and the acknow- 
ledgment of dependence. Even that mild form of 
alliance does not seem to have been willingly 
yielded, for Josephus, on the authority of Manetho, 
ascribes to Setho I. an expedition against Cyprus,* 
We are told that this king possessed a naval force, 
and it may be assumed that his immediate prede- 
cessors were less powerful on the sea, a circumstance 
which probably explains why Egypt bad been unable 
to maintain her suzerainty over the island. Accord- 
ing to Manetho, Setho was successfiil in all bis 
expeditions, and with especial reference to Cyprus, 
Fhcenicia, the As^^rians, and Medes, it is said, " He 
subdued them all, some by his arms, some without 
fighting, and some by the terror of his great army." 

' Bittoire Anc. Egypte, per Mariette Bey, p. 36, 
' Jot. apud Apitm, I. 15. 
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Hi CYPRUS. [chap. 

This second expedition did not suffice to ensure 
the continued submission of the Cypriotes. Fully 
a century later, during the reign of Ramses III., 
a warlike tribe in the north of Syria, called 
the Khetas, revolted against the Pharaohs. The 
revolt assumed extensive proportions, the Khetaa 
vrere joined by the Phoenicians, and the Island of 
Cyprus famished a contingent to the confederate 
army.' It was evidently a preconcerted attempt 
on the part of the northern d^endencies of Egypt 
to assert their independence, but the effort was 
unsuccessfuL The bas-reliefs of Medinet Aban 
represent Ramses III. aa victorious both by sea and 
land — on the shore by driving back the confede- 
rate army, while the waves of the sea engulph the 
enemies of Egypt. Apparently this successful effort 
was the last which Egypt was able to make which 
was worthy of her brilliant past. Under the successor 
of Ramses III. the power of the Pharaohs began 
visibly to decline. Divided into two kingdoms, 
and a frequent prey to civil conflicts, the distant 
provinces of Egypt threw off their allegiance one 
by one, and in most cases regained their inde- 
pendence without a atruggla Such was probably 
the case with Cyprus, for we find no mention in 

' HUtaire Ane. EgypU, p«r Mariette Bey, p. 45. 
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tL] EAKLT HISTOBY. 17 

its history of any contest with Egypt after that 
in the reign of Bamses III. Sut the connection 
of the island with Egypt, during probably three 
centuries, left traces which are easily recognisable 
in her most ancient monuments and customs. 

While the power of Egypt abroad was waning 
Phoenicia was rising to the first importance amttng 
the nations. Essentially a commerdal people, the 
spread of the influence of the PhoeniciaHs was seldom 
sought to be etPected by conquest. like the Anglo- 
Saxons of our own day the PhoBuicians scattered fax 
and near commercial colonies, whose object waa 
bfurter, not aggression. Attracted to Cyprus by its 
mines of copper, the timber which cerered its moun- 
tains, and the produce of its fertile plains, Phoemcian 
colonists settled in the towns upon the searcoast 
to trade with the people of the island. They 
bartered the gold and the luxurious manufactures 
of the East for the minerals and {woduce of the 
island, which they carried back to the mother- 
country or transported to the far-off lands visited 
by their ships. As the bee flying from pollen to 
pollen hybridises as it goes, the Phoenician trader 
scattered the seeds of an advanced civilisation 
and a higher material prosperity wherever he 
touched and wheierer the grateful Bdraniages of' 
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his commerce were felt. The foreign intruder who 
comes to demand suhmission is compelled to assert 
his position by the force of arms, but the trader with 
his ornaments and his luxuries is a welcome guest, 
and is soon esteemed as a friend. Thus quietly and 
amicably the Phoenicians settled in Cyprus and 
gradually acquired that position of importance which 
wealth invariably commands. Citium was probably 
the earliest of the Phoenician settlements in the 
island, and it is not nnlikely that it was amongst 
the first of the many commercial colonies which 
Sidon established. In the infant days of navigation 
all the ships westward, bound from Sidon, doubtless 
made Cyprus their first station, just as it was the 
last station with all the ships going from the west 
to Sidon. This explains the expression in the 
prophetic vision of Balaam, "Ships shall come from 
the coast of Chittim," not necessarily Cyprian ships, 
but ships from the west. 

In those early days Citium was in no manner, 
however, an independent kingdom, but yielded both 
dependence and tribute to the mother dty. Tradition 
speaks of one Belus, King of Cyprus and founder 
of Citium, but Mr. Kenrick remarks, with apparent 
justice, " That the name only indicates the Phoenician 
origin of one portion of the religion of Cyprus.. 
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Belus having been specially worshipped at Sidon." 
We cannot determine the date of the first PhcBnician 
settlement in Citium, hut it was not probably earlier 
than the thirteenth century B.C. The first historical 
fact which we possess concerning the Phoenicians 
of Cyprus is that Hiram, King of Tyre, who was 
the contemporary of Solomon, made an expedition 
against the Citians because they refused to pay 
their accustomed tributa The expedition was suc- 
cessful, and the rebels were reduced to submission. 
It is conjectured that the colonists of Citium, by 
origin Sidonians, refused to pay allegiance to Tyro 
and to acknowledge the power which had forcibly 
usurped the supremacy of their mother city. 

The spread of Phoenician influence in the island 
was rapid, and would probably have become pre- 
dominant had there not set in, as early as the 
epoch ascribed to the Trojan war, another tide of 
colonisation, which allied itself to and strengthened 
the native Cyprian element. It would be of the 
highest importance for a proper understanding of 
the early history of Cyprus to solve the difficult 
question whether the war of Troy, as sung by 
Homer, was an historical reality or a poetic fancy. 
All the writers on Cyprus, ancient or modem, 
have regarded it as history and its heroes as real 

c 2 
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personages. Th^ hare thus made Teucer son of 
Telamon, Agapenor son of Anceeus, Acamas and 
Demophon sons of Theseus, and many more of the 
heroes of Troy founders of kingdoms in Cyprus 
and leaders of Greek colonies to the island. But 
I prefer to follow the most learned Greek historian 
of our day in his appreciation of the historical 
value of that greatest work of early times. " Though 
literally believed," says Mr. Grote, "reverentially 
cherished, and numbered among the gigantic pheno- 
mena of the past by the Grecian public, it is in 
the eyes of modem inquiry essentially a legend and 
nothing aiore. If we are asked whether it be not 
a legend embodying portions of historical matter 
and raised upon a basis of truth . . . our answer 
must be that as the possibility of it cannot he 
denied, so neither can the reality of it be affirmed. 
, . , Whoever therefore ventures to dissect Homer, 
Arktinus, and Lesches, and to pick out c^'taiu 
portions as matter of £act, while he sets aside the 
rest as fiction, must do so in full reliance on hia 
own powers of historical divination, without any 
means either of proving or verifying hia conclusions.** 
Assuming the war of Troy to be a legaid, all 
or most of the heroes called up by the poet to 
play their various parts in the romance, are equally 
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legendary, and the reputed founders of Qreek king- 
doms in Cyprus become mythical personages. Feeling 
no reliance on my powers of historical divination, 
I will not attempt to dissect the stories of ancient 
authors by aacribiug reality to some of the Trojan 
heroes and fiction to others, but I think it a probable 
conjecture that about the time which the poet has 
immortalised some great convulsion agitated the 
Hellenic race and produced an extensive dispersion' 
of many of its members and the settlement of 
several Greek colonies in the island of Cyprus.' 
In later years the descendants of these colonists 
may have sought to associate their ancestors with 
the much-admired, although legendary, heroes of 
Troy, and h^ice the traditions connecting them' 
with Cyprus. Certainly there is no trustworthy 
evidence to prove that the kingdoms associated 
with these heroes were, at the early period of 
which we are now treating, in any degree Hellenia 
As late as the sixth century b.O. six but of the 
seven kingdoms into which the island was divided 
placed Cyprian and not Greek inscriptions upon 
their coins, and antiquarian researches have proved 
that while monuments bearing Cyprian and Phceni- 
cian inscriptions of that or an earlier period are 
common, few Greek inscriptions are found which 
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can be ascribed to an epoch earlier than the fourth 
century B.C. The strongest statement that is justi- 
fied by the meagre infcnrmation which we possess 
of these early times is that colonies from Greece 
settled in various parts of the island and became 
fused with the native Cyprian population. This 
fusion was both natural and easy, as we have 
already seen that the Cyprian race was of kindred 
origin to the Greek and spoke a language 
which the new settlers probably in great measure 
underatood. 

As early as B.C. 900 the island was divided into 
little states, which afterwards got the name of 
kingdoms. The kingdom took its name from the 
chief town of the district, and the names of these royal 
towns were : Salamis, Citium, Amathus, Curium, 
Paphos, Idalium, Tamassos, Murium, Aipeia, after- 
wards Soli> Cithrea or Chytri, and Lapithos.* An 
attempt has been made to determine which of these 
kingdoms were Phcenician, which Cyprian, and whidi 
Greek. The fact probably is that in all of them 
there was a mixed population, as the three races, 
lived in perfect amity, and their mutual tolerance 

* Some writers do not include Idalium and Tamassos. These towns wan 
■nnexed to the kingdom of Citium about the sixth centuty b.c, but before 
that tinw thtij wen eeparate kingdomi. 
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was not dimiiiished by religious bigotry. We can 
easily fancy how naturally the harmony between 
the three peoples would take root. To the Cypriotes 
the Phoenician settlers opened up a valuable com- 
merce. The Greek settlers doubtless came to the 
island as wanderers seeking a home, making the 
daughters of the land sharers of the fruits of their 
labours and mothers of their children. But while 
the Phoenicians maintained intimate intercourse 
with their mother-country, the Greeks seldom or 
never revisited theirs, and in this difference we 
hove probably the explanation on the one hand of 
the complete Aision in a short time between the 
Greeks and the Cypriotes, so that the former seemed 
to have no separate existence ; and on the other, of 
the continued and very marked distinction which was 
manifest between the Phoenicians and the Cypriotes in 
the e^ly history of the island. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

TOWNS OP ANCIBST CYPRUS. 

Bbpobs entering upon the historical events con- 
nected with the island, in which the royal towns will 
be freq^uently mentioned^ it will be convenient to 
describe the site of each town, and to allude briefly 
to the traditions connected with its establishment. 



The site of Salamis is distant about two-and-a-half 
miles frota the present town of Famagusta. It was 
the natural port for the plain of the Messorie^ the 
most fertile and the largest grain-producing district 
in the island. This circumstance must hare given 
a special importance to the town &om the earliest 
times, and it certainly contributed to make the 
kingdom of Salamis the most opulent in the island. 
There is no village now upon the site, and great 
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part of the ancient masonry was remoTed to con- 
struct the fortifications of Eamagusta. 

Greek tradition connects the city with Teucer, son 
of Telamon, under the following circumstances. The 
Trojan hero was banished \>j hia father Telamon 
from the paternal roof for not having avenged the 
death of his step-brother Ajta. In his outcast con- 
dition he sailed in search of a new home> and came 
in his wanderings to Cyprus. Belus, King of Sidon, 
is reported to have given him leave to settle in the 
island. Yii^ speaks of this Belus as having first 
conquered the island and then given it to Teucer,' 
who fotmded a city and called it Salamia, after the 
home of his family in Greece. He is said to have 
married Eune, daughter of Cyprus^ and by her he 
became the father of Astoria.' The whole story is 
without doubt pure fiction, and all the persons spoken 
of imaginary. The grain of truth contained in it 
probably is that a colony of Greeks settled at a site 
called by the Phoenicians Sechelmi (Happy Water),' 
and intermajiied with the native Cyprian population. 
A Cyclopean ruin, formed of large stones measuring 
Z4i feet in length and 18 feet in breadth, still visible, 

* Smith's Diet Grttk and Soman Biographfy " Belu," 

« Ibid, "Tencer." 

■ Sbarpe'a ZTittory ^ ^m/P*, clu^ Ui i 14. 
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near the site of Salamis, may be ascribed to an 
epoch anterior even to the Greek settlement, and may 
belong to the native race amongst whom the Greeks 
peaceably settled. An Assyrian monument of the 
reign of Sargon, about 800 B.C., mentions a king of 
Salamis, and Herodotus speaks of Erelthen, Sirimus, 
Chersis, and Gorgos as reigning in Salamis from B.a 
566 to about b.c. 495. In connection with Erelthen 
he gives an amusing incident, which serves to prove 
the importance of the kingdom at that time. When , 
Archesilaus, King of Cyrene, was forced to fly from 
the wrath of his revolted subjects, his mother 
Pheretime repaired to the court of Evelthen to 
beg for the means of reinstating her son in his 
kingdom. Por this purpose she requested an army ; 
but Evelthen " would give her anything rather than 
an army." He repeatedly gave the importunate 
mother presents, which ahe acknowledged with the 
remark, " This indeed is handsome, but it would be 
more handsome to give me the army for which I 
ask" The latest of these presents was a golden 
spindle and distaff. When the queen acknowledged 
this gift as she had done before, she was told 
more plainly than pleasantly, " Women should be 
presented with mtch things, and not with armies." 
Salamis maintained its pre-eminent position among 
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tlie cities of the island until the reign of Constantine 
the Great, when it was entirely destroyed by a severe 
earthquake, part of the town being thrown into the 
sea. By the liberality of that emperor it was rebuilt 
and took the name of Konstautia, out of gratitude 
to its benefactor, but it never regained its former 
importance. 



Extensive mounds of debris between the Marina 
and the town of Lamaca, on the south coast of the 
island, mark the site of Cltium. The traveller may 
still identify the fosse which encircled the ancient 
town on the land aide. Starting from an dd ruin 
called the Phanorem^na, the line of the ditch will be 
seen passing to the north in front of an devated 
mound (probably the remains of a fort which pro- 
tected one of the entrances to the city), and pursuing 
its coarse imder a low aqueduct, which to-day con- 
ducts the water to the Marina. Further on it cuts in 
two the present town of Lamaca between the Greek 
and Catholic churches, after whidi it bends round 
gently towards the sea until it terminates at a mound 
of debris facing the marsh in the vicinity of the 
convent of the Sistars of St. Joseph of the Appari- 
tion. This was doubtless the line of defence which 
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bafSed the soldiers of Cimon, and which was in late 
times attacked by Ptolemy Soter. The present marsh 
marks the position of the inclosed harbour of Cltium, 
mentioned by Strabo. At this part of the coast the 
sea has retired considerably, and the ground upon 
which the present Marina is built was in ancient 
times covered by the aea.^ It is on account of this 
retiring of the sea that the former inclosed harbour 
is now an uninteresting marsh. The Fhoenician in- 
scriptions which Fococke recognised were found dose 
to the mound of debris at which we have said that 
the ditch terminates. It was in digging for stones to 
construct the water aqueduct of the town that these 
inscriptions came to light, and the fortunate circum- 
stance that an Ei^lish traveller was passing at the time 
preserved them to the world. A t^ large number 
of ancient tombs have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gitiom, but they are all outside the 
line of fosse which we have described. The name 
of Lamaca is doubtless derived &om Xapva^, *'a 
cinerary urn," and refers to the fact of more than 
half the town being built upon the cemetery of 
Citiunt Lamaca is still the most important centre 

> Some Teora ago, while digging a well close to tbp present floor-mill of 
Mr. Amict, the workers came upon a stnduiu of seaweed, sncli ae is washed 
up to the water-linek 
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of commerce in the island* and the residence of the 
Consular hoAj. To the south of the town is an ex- 
tensire salt lake, which furnishes all the coast towns 
of Syria with that extensive article of consump- 
tion. The lake is the watershed of the surrounding 
district. It thus fills with sweet water during the 
winter monthn. The soil is highly charged with 
salts, with which the-aweet water becomes impreg- 
nated during the winter months. As stmuncr ad- 
ranees the wat^ evaporateB, learing upon the bed of 
the lake a crust of pure salt. The only pre- 
cautions which require to he taken are that the sea 
should not flood the lake, and that a greater amount 
of sweet water should not be allowed to accumulate 
than the suu's rays can evaporate in sumimer. In 
former times it was only in comparatively dry seasons 
that the produce of salt was large ; now by roughly cut 
canals to draw off the water when it threatens to 
flood the lake excessively a steady produce is secured. 
As an example of the extraordinary development of 
wealth which increased facilities of communication 
afford, it may be mentioned that people are still living 
who farmed the salt lake of Lamaca from the Go- 
vernment for £400 a year, while to-day it yields to 
the Impraial Treasury a net sum of over £40,000. 
"We have ^ready said that Citium was probably one 
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of the earliest Phcenician settlements in the island. It 
continued to be their chief city to the last, and it was 
doubtless at all times the great commercial emporium 
in Cyprus. It is remarkable that at the time of Sar- 
gon, about B.C. 800, the name of the king of Citium was 
Pythagoras, an essentially Greek name. "We find no 
explanation of this in the historical records of the 
island, but Citimn, like all the other towns, doubtless 
contained a large Cyprian and Grreek population, 
and it is probable that 'Pythagoras was a Greek 
who may indeed have been raised to power through 
the influence of the Assyrian king. The Greek or 
Cyprian rule in the kingdom however cannot have 
been of long duration. Citium issued coins down 
to the time of the later Ptolemies.* 

AUATnus. 

Amathus is on the south coast of the island, on 
the road from Lamaca to Limasoh and about two 
miles distant from the latter town. It consisted of 

* In tbe article npon "Citimn" ia Smith's DielionaTy it ie laid " we Iutb 
no evidence that it coined moDej." This i« incorrect. In the treasara 
which I fonnd at Dali there are rerj anrient coina bearing Phcenician iiucrip- 
tioMi, which are attributed to Citium, and I have in mj collection teventl 
coina of a Ptolemy, and one coin of Arsino^ found at Dali, bearing the 
btten K I, which douhtleas belong to Citinm. 
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two parts, one about half a mile &om the searshore, 
close to the present site of a little village called 
Agia Tychenos, and the other on the sea-coast. The 
latter was doubtless the shipping port, and deroted 
to commerce. It was also a strong position of de- 
fence, protecting the inhmd town from the descent 
of foreign enemies. The fortress was built upon a 
commanding eminence, so abrupt upon the land 
side as to have made it in early times almost im- 
pregnable; and, to the right and left, where the 
descent is less rapid, the position was strengthened 
by a soh'd wall of masonry, of which the remains 
are still Tisible. 

Most writers assume that the population of Ama- 
thns was PhcBnician, and in confirmation of this 
Tiew they derive the name of the city from the 
Syrian town of Hamath.^ But this derivation, has 
little to support it except the similarity of the 
name. Tacitus states that the town was anciently 
Fhcenician, but the authority of a Latin author of 
OUT era upon such a point is not of great value. 
As opposed to this view we have the distinct 
declaration of Scylax, a writer of the sixth cen- 
tury B.C., that the inhabitants of Amathus were 

' SiiKrpt^ ni*t.o/Fgypt,ekt.p.m. | 14; Smith's IKc'Amani, "Amatltu&" 
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"autochthones" (aborigmes), by which expression 
he certainly must hare meant not PhcBnicians, but 
the native Cyprian populatioa Further, there 
appears to me to be little doubt that to Amathus 
a class of coins bearing Cyprian inscriptions have 
been rightly attributed, and as these coins belong 
to a very early period, say about the time of Scylax, 
they furnish strong corrohoratire testimony in fa- 
vour of that author's statement. I am far from say- 
ing, however, that Amathus was not frequented by 
Phoenicians at a very early period. The existence 
there of a temple to Melika, or the Phoenician 
Melkarth, proves that a large number of Phoenicians 
were settled in the towa But they most have 
held the position of firiendly foreign settlers, not 
exercising a predominating influence. The city of 
Citium was associated by tradition with Pelus, the 
divinily peculiar to Sidon; and as Melkarth, the 
Syrian god, was worshipped at Amathus, it may 
be presumed that the FhcBnician colony at Amatkus 
was an offshoot firom Tyre, and may have come to 
the island after Sidon had lost her supremacy. The 
importance of Amathus to the merchants of Tyre 
must have been great, because it was the port from 
which the metals of Cyprus were chiefly shipped. 
Besides the temple to Hercules Melkarth, there 
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was also a cdebrated and very ancient shrme in 
honour of Tenus. Perhaps the former was on the 
sea-coast, and the latter in the inland portion of 
the town. 

Ancient authors differ in the fanciful origin which 
thej ascribe to the city. Some make its founder 
Amathes, a son of Heracles ; others say that it was 
the creation of Amathousa, mother of Cinyras. Both 
are as near the truth as pure fiction can be expected 
to come. Tradition especially connects the city with 
Ariadne. Feon the Amathusian relates that The- 
seus was driren in a tempest to the coast of Cyprus 
and landed at Amathiis, where he put his wife, 
Ariadne, on shores as she was near her confinement. 
He himself went back to his ship, and was forced, 
hy the increasing; severity of the storm, to put out 
again to sea. During his absence Ariadne died in 
childbirth. Deeply afflicted by hie bereavement, 
Theseus erected at Amathus two statues in her 
honour, one in silver and the oth€r in brass ; and 
he also left money with the inhabitants, ordering 
them to pay her divine worship. 

Her festival was held yearly on the second of 
September, and the grove which inclosed her tomb 
was sacred to Aphrodite Ariadne-' Other traditions 

< Plubkich'i Life if Thorns 
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give a lesB glowing account of the matrimonial hap- 
piness of Ariadne, and describe her as faithlessly 
forsaken bj Theseus. Thus abandoned, she put 
an end to her own life in despair, according to 
one tradition; while according to another she was 
sared by Dionysus, who, attracted by her beauty, 
made her his wife, raised her among the immortals, 
and placed among the stars the crown which he gave 
her at his marriage.' Admirers of the matchless 
Ariadne of the Greek sculptors may be permitted 
to hope that the latter tradition may be the true 
one. 



The ruins of the ancient city of Curium are close 
to the present village of Episkopi, and about three 
miles &om the town of limasol, on the road to 
Paphos. Several Ptolemoean inscriptions having 
reference to the city of Curium have been found 
at this place. Both Herodotus and Strabo state 
that a colony of Argives (natives of Argos) settled 
at Curium, but we do not know at what period it 
came to the island. Stephanas the Byzantine says 
that the town was founded by Cureos, a son of 

' Smith's Dvlitmary, " Aiiuliie.'' 
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Cinyras, the high prieat of Paphos, Both father 
and Bon are probably legeadary heroes, but the 
tradition may refer to a period anterior to the 
settlement of the Argires, and indicate a connec- 
tion in Tery early times between Curium and Paphos. 
Near to Curium there was a celebrated temple sacred 
to Apollo Hylates, of which the ruins are still visible, 
and have been id^itified by inscriptions. The pro- 
mentory in tBe vicinity, now called Cape G^ata, was 
anciently styled Cape Curias. A valuable treasure, 
and other most interesting antiquarian objects, were 
extracted recently by General Cesnola out of the 
tombs about Curium. 



PAPHOS. 

Paphos is on the south-west coast of the island, and 
was the renowned seat of the worship of Aphrodite. 
Tradition has it that when the Goddess of Love rose 
out of the foam of the sea she first touched the 
earth at Paphos, and the spot where the devotion of 
man was first excited by her charms justly became 
sacred. Two towns bore the name of Paphos, and 
they were distinguished by Old and New Paphos. 
(Paleopaphos and Neopaphos.) Paleopaphos was of 
course the earlier, and is said by one tradition to 
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hare been built by the Amazons, and hj another that 
its founder was Cinyras, the father of Adonis. The 
first tradition points to the great antiquity of the 
town, lost in the obscurity of prehistoric times, but 
curiously connecting the city with what was, to the 
Greeks, the most marrellous type of womankind. 
The second tradition was doubtless the invention of 
the priesthood, the Cinyradee, who thus clothed 
themselvos with the sacredness of antiquity. The 
temple to Aphrodite at Old Faphos was held in the 
highest repute by all the Greek people, and Strabo 
tella us that *• the road leading to it from Neopaphos 
was annually crowded with male and female votaries 
who resorted to this more ancient shrine, coming 
not only from Neopaphos but also from the other 
towns of Cyprus." Ancient ruins near the present 
viUage of KonkUa are believed to mark the site of 
Paleopaphos. Several inscriptions to Aphrodite were 
found there, and huge foundation walls, stiQ visible, 
are supposed to have formed part of the ancient 
temple. Strabo says that Neopaphos was about sisty 
stadia, or between seven and eight miles north-weat 
of the ancient city, and this description, both as to 
distance and direction, seems to justify the pre- 
sumption of the modem Konklia having been 
Paleopapbos. Extensive excavations have been made 
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at the spot, and particularly by General Cesnola, in 
recent years, but with little result. 

The site of Neopaphos admits of no doubt, as the 
ancient name is still preserved in a smaU village and 
port on the sea-coast. The ruins of the andent city 
are very extensive, and of the highest interest. They 
have proved a rich mine to antiquarian explorers. 
The ground is thickly strewed with broken columns 
and other relics of past grandeur. Several subter- 
ranean abodes, some ancient aqueducts, and a large 
number of tombs attract the attention of visitors. 

Tradition informs us that Agapenor, eon of Anceus 
and grandson of Lycurgus, was cast on the coast of 
Cyprus in a storm, and became the founder of 
Neopaphos, to which he led a colony of Arcadians. 
Doubtless this dty on the coast was the creation of 
settlers from abroad, who carried on a foreign com- 
merce, so that we may suppose that Neopaphos was 
originally simply the shipping port of Old Faphos, 
which became ultimately by the development of trade 
and navigation more important than the ancient 
city. Paleopaphos with its sacred shrine and mys- 
terious rites belongs to the most ancient " children 
of the soil," while Neopaphos is associated with a 
foreign people. The latter town was still populous 
in the time of the Komans, while the former had 
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Gunk into comparatire insignificance. Neopaphos 
was nearly destroyed by an earthquake in the reign 
of Augastua, and being restored by him, received the 
name of Augusta. 

SOU. 

Perliaps the most beautiful scenery in the island 

is encountered in descending from Mount Troados 
(the highest mountain in Cyprus) into the plain 
of Morpho. Grateful streams water the mountain 
slopes, which ererywhere are covered with orchards 
and luxuriant vegetation. The wheats of Leuka, 
the cottons and silks of Solda, and indeed all the 
products of this district are femous for their quality. 
Such is the site of the ancient kingdom of Soli 
Plutarch informs us that in old times the kingdom 
was called Aipeia, and was founded, according to one 
tradition, by the Athenian Acamas, and according to 
another, by Demophon son of Theseus. The site of 
the city Aipeia is doubtful, but it could not he far 
from that of the future Soli Pococke places it 
at a village which he calls Aligori, but writers 
more conversant with the island declare themselves 
unable to identify Aligori' 

In returning from Egypt Solon, the great Athenian 
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lawgiver, visited this district, and is said to have heen 
so attracted by the beauty of a particular site that he 
induced Fhilocyprus, the King of Aipeia, to transfer 
thither his capital. This was done. The inhabitants 
of Aipeia were removed, and the great lawgiver him- 
self assisted in laying out the new city ; construct- 
ing it in the best manner both for convenience and 
defence. PhUocyprus expressed his gfratitude by 
calling the new capital Soli, after his distinguished 
guest. In one of his elegies, Solon thus addresses 
Philocyprus ; — 

" To yon belongs the Solian throne decreed ; 
To 70a a Tsoe of proBpenniB bods BOcceed ; 
If in die Boenes to her bo joMly dear, 
My hand a blooming citj h«lped to rear, 
M^ tlie eweet voice of Bmiling Yeaiu bless 
And speed me home with hononis and Bncceae."* 

It is disagreeable to hint a doubt of any of the 
details of this interesting incident, but we find 
the kingdom of Soli mentioned in an Assyrian in- 
scription of the time of Ezarhaddon, who reigned 
considerably before Solon was bom. Eith^ there- 
fore the readiog of the inscription is at fault, or the 
statement that the city was named after Solon is 
another of the many fanciful stories which Greek 
tradition has put into circulation concemiag Cyprus. 

' PloUrch's L^e qf &toi. 
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The site of Idalium is well identified. The name 
even is preserved to us in the present flourishing 
village of Dali, about fifteen miles inland from 
Lamaca. It is situated in a beautiful valley, watered 
by the river "Pegees," which carries the waters 
descending Irom. the slopes of the Machera to the 
greater stream which flows through the plain of 
Messorie to the sea. In early times Idalium must 
hare been one of the most populous and prosperous 
cities in the island, as its ruins have yielded to 
antiquarians the richest and most abundant store. 
It possessed a temple to Venus, celebrated in the 
verses of Virgil and other ancient authors, some of 
the contents of which, I think, I had the good 
fortune to transfer to the British Museum. The 
city occupied the northern slopes of a range of 
hills to the south of the present village of Dali, 
and its extensive cemeteries cover the plain both 
to the north and the south of the range. Idalium 
was attached to the kingdom of Citium about the 
fifth century b.c., and never afterwards regained 
its independence. 
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Tamassus is about fire miles from Idalium, near 
the foot of the Machera hills, and in the vicinity 
of the present Greek convent of Agios Heradidios. 
The importance of the town was due to the copper- 
mines in the neighbourhood, which were early 
famous, and which continued to be extensively 
worked in our era under the Boman Emperors. 
The position of these mines is easily identified by 
mounds of scorise or smelted refuse. Tamassus, 
like Idalium, was attached to the kingdom of 
Gitium, doubtless in order to make sure of the 
produce of the coppra-mines for the commerce of 
the Phoenician city. 



The position of the ancient Marium is doubtful. 
Stephanas of Byzantium says that the town called in 
his day Arsinoe, near the promontory of Acamas, was 
formerly c^ed Marium ; but some modem writers 
identify the ancient site with a village still called 
Mari, about a mUe inland from Cape Caroubier, 
half way between Lamaca and limasol.' We are 

> Sikallwio'i HittoiTi <f (^pnu, p. 67. 
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positirely informed that when Ptolemy Soter cap- 
tured Marium he destroyed it, and removed its 
inhabitants to Faphos. This circumstance seems 
to he in favour of Arsinoe as the former site of 
Marium, for it is quite natural that the inhabitants 
should have been removed to the nearest important 
town, Faphos ; while, on the othw hand, it is im- 
probable that they should have been led past the 
important cities of Amathus and Carium, in order 
to settle them in Paphos, as must have been 
done if we suppose Marium to have been between 
the present towns of Lamaca and Limasoh The 
only evidence in favour of the latter position is 
the similarity of name ; but it must not be forgotten 
that the name may have been given in Christian 
times, in honour of the Virgin Mary. Some coins 
bearing the Greek inscription MAP are thought 
by the Due de Luynes to belong to Marium, and 
Scylax says that the population of the town was 
Greek. I have not met with any of these coins in 
the island, nor heard of their having been found 
by others, and I doubt very much whether the 
Due de Luynes was right. 
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CITHBEA OB OHYTBI. 

The site of Cithrea, or Chytri, is identified as that 
of a village now called Paleokitlir^, at the foot of 
the southern, slopes of a hill called Pentadactylon, 
and about three miles &om Nicosia, the present 
capital of the island. Cithrea is much celebrated 
by ancient authors for the beauty of its situation 
and for its temple to Venus. The site is coTered 
with debris, and a good many archeeological relics 
have been found upon it 



The ancient Lapithus preserres its name to our 
day. It is on the north coast of the island, about 
three miles from the seaport of Eyrinia. Strabo 
informs us that it received a Greek colony, 
which came to the island under Praxander. From 
its position as facing the Garamanian coast, it 
must have been early frequented by all colon- 
ists coming &om Greece or Asia Minor. The 
scenery around Lapithus, and on all the north 
coast of the island, is very beautiful The hill- 
sides are vrell wooded, the plain between them and 
the sea is rich in olive and caroub-trees, vrhile the 
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abundant streams which rush down from the heights 
clothe the whole scene with refreshing verdure. The 
loT«r of natural beauty can gaze upon nothing more 
pleasing than the view from the conrent of BeUapais 
(beautiful country), about five miles £rom Lapithus. 
The high and picturesque range of the mountains of 
Caramania closes in the view, and the eye rests in its 
farther glance upon the deep blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean, and in its nearer upon a gently-sloping 
plain covered with the unchanging foliage of the 
olive and caroub, interspersed here and there with 
dusters of graceful palms> and enUvenod by glisten- 
ing cascades and meandering streams. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTOBY TO THE END OP THB AS8TEIAK DOUIKATION. 

Apteb the release from dependence upon Egypt 
(probably about b.o. 1100), Cyprus appears to have 
remained free from a foreign yoke until nearly the 
close of the eighth century b.o. During this long 
peace firom ^Eternal enemies the island doubtless 
largely increased in population, and its intimate 
commerdal relations vith the flourishing kingdom 
of Phoenicia must hare added much to its wealth and 
prosperity. So great was that prosperity that we 
read of the island possessing the dominion of the 
sea (thalasaoeratia) during the ninth century B.C., 
and of its being able to assert this naval supremacy 
during thirty years. "We read further of its having 
eatablished several colonies in foreign parts, and 
particularly on the coasts of Macedonia, at Gyrene 
in Asia Minor, and at the future site of Antioch in 
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Syria.' Unfortunately our knowledge of the history 
of the island at this period is yery imperfect, but 
we are justified in assuming that the chief rivalry 
Euxiongst the Tarious kingdoms was in the arts of 
peace. Had internal war convulsed the country it 
is unlikely that the naval supreonacy, which was 
probably the result of united action on the part 
of the little kingdoms on the 8ear<!oast, would have 
been attained. We can scarcely suppose the estab- 
lishment of foreign colonies due to an excess of 
population, but rather to the extension of com- 
mercial relatione. Cyprus probably at that time 
possessed a kind of monopoly of the trade to ihe 
west in copper and silver, and its workers in bronze 
were famous in the days of Homer. 

Phoenicia long enjoyed a commercial supremacy in 
the Mediterranean. Her sailors were the boldest 
navigators, her merchants were enterprising in their 
ventures, and her markets were the emporium of the 
world's wares. " "With thy wisdom and with thine 
imderstanding thou hast gotten thee riches and hast 
gotten gold and silver into thy treasures," ia the 
description of Tyre by the Propbet EzekieL And 
in reality we are apt too much to lose sight of the 

1 Lacroix, Sut. de Grice, p. 17. This aatboi alsorefeni teacoloDT ia 
8icily, md alludes to Gelon, the founder of the city of Gela, as a Cy^iote. 
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" wisdom and understanding " wbich was so remark- 
ably connected with the commercial greatness of 
PhoBnicia. What Greece afterwards became to know- 
ledge and the arts in the western world Phoenicia 
was before her. We have seen that she gave Greece 
the art of writing; her wise men devoted their 
highest powers to the first eflforts in geography and 
navigation— the manufacture of glass was her inven- 
tion — ^the art of coining money and the system of 
fixed weights also probably owed their birth to her 
practical genius — and she was famous for the dis- 
covery and in the use of dyes. But her wealth and 
prosperity turned upon her the jealous eyes of a 
rising military power, which had just entered upon 
a career of conquest previously unexampled. 

As early as about b.c. 840 Phcenicia had been 
obliged to bow to Assyrian power and to pay tribute 
to Ashur-Idanne-Pal.' Her independence was, how- 
ever, only nominal and occasional until the reign 
of Tiglath-Pilezer II., fully a century later. This 
monarch demanded and enforced a complete acknow- 
ledgment of bis suzCTainty, both in the regular 
payment of a fixed tribute and the formal submis- 
sion to his power. Assyria was, in the figurative 

' Ravlinson's Anc, Monarchiet, Tol. ii. p. 356. 
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language of Isaiah, "the east wind," which broke 
the power of Tyre and hrought " the day of her 
ruin." ' Subject to a foreign yoke, the mother-country 
lost her prestige in the eyes of her dependent colo- 
nies, and the process of disintegration was rapid. 
Meander refers to a revolt of the inhabitants of 
Citium in the reign of a certain Eluleua, king 
of Tyre, who is supposed by one authority to 
be identical with the King Luliya referred to in 
cuneiform inscriptions as a Tyrian king who at- 
tempted to throw off the Assyrian yoke during 
the re^n of Sennacherib. The revolt of the Citians 
against Eluleus was unsuccessful, for we are told 
that the Tyrian king sailed to Citium and reduced 
the insurgents to submission.* What, however, 
they were unable to accomplish by tJieir own power 
the force of events shortly after accorded to the 
Citians. It was in the reign of this same King 
Eluleus, or Luliya, that Shalmanezer lY. made an 
expedition against FhGenicia, in order to exact by 
force of arms the allegiance to Assyria which the 
kings of Tyre had ceased to render since the death 
of Tiglath-Pilezer II. The cities of Sidon, Paleo- 
Tyrus, and Akko submitted voluntarily to Shal- 

* SawlinBon'B Ane. Wonarehiei, vol. ii. p. 431- 

* JoKphnx, Ant. ^ Iht Jewt, b. 9, disp xi7. 
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manezer, and fiimished him with a fleet of dxty 
vessels and 800 rowers, to enable him to attack 
the island of Tyre, which heroically refiised to 
relinquish its independence, and became the last 
stronghold of the Tyrian king. With only twelve 
ships the Tyrians brilliantly defeated the fleet sent 
against them, and captured BOO prisoners. TJnsue- 
cessftil in his attack by sea, Shalmanezer contented 
himself with shutting out the islanders from all 
communication with the rivers upon the coast, 
and cutting them off from their supplies of fresh 
water. Por five years the Tyrians are said to have 
resisted the efforts of their assailants, and they sur- 
rendered only when every means of defence was 
exhausted. Shalmanezer did not live to see the 
termination of the siege, and according to Professor 
Bawlinson possession of the island fortress was only 
obtained in the second year of the reign of Sargon. 

From a passage in &fenander it has been generally 
supposed that Cyprus submitted to Shalmanezer 
during the siege of the island of Tyre.^ Professor 
Rawlinson, however, espousing the opinion of Mr. 
Kenrick, doubts the correctness of this supposition, 
and suspects the accuracy of the generally-received 



> Sharpe'a But. of Egypt, ch&p. iii. | 22. 
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reading of the text in Josephus. I will not venture 
to express an opinion, but it seems to mo more tlian 
probable that at least Citium submitted to Shal- 
manezer, or to Sargon, brfore the fall of insular Tyre. 
The subjection of Citium was almost necessary to 
deprive Tyre of any succour from a colony so favour- 
ably situated to aid her in her maritime struggle. 
That tbe Assyrian monarch had the means of ac- 
complishing this subjection there is no doubt, since 
the naval resources of Sidon were at his disposal. 
Nor is it unlikely that Citium willingly fol- 
lowed the example of Sidon and yielded a ready 
submission to Assyria. We have seen tliat the in- 
habitants of Citium, on more than one occasion, 
revolted against the yoke of Tyre, and had been only 
recently reduced to submission by force of arms. 
They were probably, therefore, little likely to cherish 
their connection with Tyre, and in their eyes alle- 
giance to a power so distant as Assyria might natu- 
rally appear of small account. The other kingdoms 
of Cyprus may then have been induced, without 
struggle, to give tokens of submission costing little, 
and avoiding the dangers of war. Certainly the 
whole of Cyprus was tributary to Assyria in the 
reign of Sargon, for amongst the embassies to whom 
Sargon gave audience at Babylon in b.c. 708 or 707 
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were seven Cyprian monaxchs, described as chie& 
of a country which lay "at the distance of seven 
days from the coast in the sea of the setting sun." 
The description is very correct "While a sailing 
Tessel with a fair wind may cross from Syria to 
Cyprus in twenty-four hours, the general passage 
with light or baffling winds, usually prevalent in 
summer, is more nearly seven days. Very apt, 
also, is the description of being distant &om the 
coast "in the sea of the setting sun," as they saw 
the sun setting, not in the sea, but behind the 
mountain range of Machera. 

The subjection of Cyprus to Assyria may possibly 
have taken place between b.c. 725 and b,c. 720, and 
it certainly occurred before b.c. 707. This subjection 
marks the opening of an important epoch in the 
history of the island. 

We have said that Sargon, king of Assyria, gave 
audience to ambassadors from Cyprus, and the 
tribute which these ambassadors brought with them 
consisted of gold, silver, vases, logs of ebony, and the 
manufactures of their own land. In return the Great 
King presented them with a statue of himself cut 
in bas-relief and bearing a long inscription in cunei- 
form characters. This statue, now in the Royal 
Museum of Berlin, was ^ected in Citium. It was 

E 2 
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discoTered about thirty years ago in a garden belong- 
ing to a native Greek called MinSi, near the present 
factory of Mr. Amiet.' The inscription upon this 
monument is of the highest interest^ and its . tenor 
would seem to confirm the supposition that Cyprus 
voluntarily yielded to Assyria. It says " the works 
(or mighty deeds) which were done in the midst 
of Chaldeea and Syria the Cypriotes heard of, and 
their hearts fhiled them, and fear took hold of them." 

In an expedition which Sennacherib made against 
Cilicia (b.c. 688 to b.c. 680) it is reported that he was 
opposed by a Greek fleet, and it has been supposed 
that this fleet may have been Cyprian.* This suppo- 
sition does not seem to me necessary, for doubtless 
Cilicia had received into her population a Greek 
element in the same way as Cyprus. Besides, had 
the Cypriotes thus openly opposed the Great King 
he certainly would have avenged the insult. 

Ezarhaddon, who succeeded to the throne of his 
father Sennacherib about b.c. 680, made an expedi- 

' Profeesor RawliiiBoa, im itis HiiL of Anc. MofiaTchU*, Bays " that it was 
set up at Id&ltam ndariy in the centre of the isUud." This ia inuorrect, as 
from the size of the monnmeDt ve maj be sore that it was foand dose to the 
Bite where it stood. I have been told that the British Mnsenm only valued 
the monum«it, when discovered, at ^0, and therefore it was secured for 
Berlin. 

* Rawlinson, Am;, Monarehieii, vol. ii. p. 453. 
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tion into Phcenicia to reduce to submission Abdi- 
Melkarth, king of Sidon, and Sandu-arra, styled 
king of Lebanon. The king of Sidon was driven 
from his city and fled to an island, which Professor 
Bawlinson supposes to have been either Aradus or 
Cyprus. The Assyrian inscriptions in their usual 
bombastic strain relate that Ezarhaddon traversed 
the sea ** like a fish " and made Ahdi-Melkarth 
prisoner. It may possibly have been to the island 
of Tyre that the king fled, and if so the pursuit 
of Ezarhaddon would not be a very difficult one. 
An. Assyrian cylinder in the British Museum pre- 
serves to us interesting evidence of the humble 
submission of Cyprus to Assyria during the reign o f 
Ezarhaddon. It gives a list of twenty-two kings 
who assisted by their- gifts in the embellishment of 
Nineveh — twelve kings of Syria and ten kings of 
the "island of Cyprus, which is in the middle of 
the sea." The kings of Cyprus are described as 
follows : — 

1. ^gisthus, or ^gistos, or Ekistuz, king of 
Edihal, or Idalium. 

2. Pithagoras, or Fisuagura, king of Kittle, or 
Citium. 

3. Ithodagon, or Itudagon, king of Fappa, or 
Faphos, 
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4. EuiyaluB, or Brili, king of Sillu, or Soli. 

5. Damastes, or Bamasus, king of Kuri, or Curium. 

6. Bumitzu, or Karmes, king of Tamassus, or 
Tamisus. 

7. Erisu, king of Salamis. 

8. Bamos, or Bamusi, king of AmtikhadastA, or 
Ammochosta. 

9. TJnasagus, or Unassagura, king of Lidini. 

10. Btttzu, or Puzus, king of TJpri, rendered 
Aphrodisium. 

"We before mentioned the kings of Cyprus as 
numbering eleren, because we included amongst 
them the king of Marium, not referred to under 
that name in the abore list. From the mention of 
separate kings for Citium, Idalium, and Tamassus, 
it is evident that the union of these three king- 
doms into one under the king of Citium had not 
been effected, say about B.C. 670. It is worthy of 
notice also that the king of Citium bears a thoroughly 
Greek name. As late as b.c. 720 we bare found 
that Citium was not an independent Kingdom, but 
subject to Tyre, whose king, iEIuleus, then re-ass^rted 
his dominion orer the Citians. The independence 
therefore of Citiiun must hare taken place some 
time betwerai b.g. 720 and b.c. 670, and a Greek or 
Cyprian jarty in the city may have been the most 
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energetic after independence. This may explain the 
role of a non-Phoenician king daring the reign of 
Ezarhaddon. But the Greek or Cyprian dynasty in 
Oitium cannot have been of long duration, for we 
find evidence- shortly after of Citittm being and 
continuing to be the stronghold of Fhcenician in- 
fluence in the island. The king mentioned eighth 
in our list has given rise to much conjecture. The 
translator of the cylinder has supposed that Am- 
tikhadasta may be read Amochosta, and has con- 
nected the last name with Pamagusta, which is 
at present called by the Turks Ammochosta. I 
am unaware, however, of any mention of Fama- 
gosta or Amochosta in ancient times, and the 
Turkish name of our day is simply an incorrect ex- 
pression of Famagusta, But I would suggest that 
the word rendered Amtikhadaata in the Assyriim 
cylinder may stand for Amathousa, It would be 
extraordinary that Amathus should not be mentioned 
in the list, and there seems to me sufficient resem- 
blance between Amathousa and Amachosta to justify 
the supposition. The Assyrian scribe was writing 
names altogether steange to him, which he pro- 
bably had only heard spoken, and it is not extra- 
ordinary that his rendering should be imperfect. 
This circumstance must also be borne in mind when 
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we endeavour to identify the kings of Lidini and of 
Upri, ninth and tenth in the list 1 would surest 
that the former may stand for Lapithi, and the latter 
for Kitri. 

Imperfect as it is, the list is of the highest interest, 
as giving us a picture of the condition of Cyprus 
at that early period, and it is evident that consider- 
ahle progress must have heen. made in the arts and in 
certain manufactures to have enabled the island to 
contribute objects suitable for the emhelUshmrait 
of the capital of the Great King. 
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HISTOEY TILL THE DEiTH OF BVAGOEAS. 

ToWAKDS the close of the seventh century B.a 
the great Assyrian empire had run its course. 
Nineveh surrendered to the comhined forces of 
Cjaxeres, king of Media, and Nahapolazzar, a 
deserter from the Assyrian court, who had usurped 
the throne of Babylon. Saracus, the last repre- 
sentative of the proud Assyrian kings, died by his 
own hand, and himself set fire to his ancestral 
palace. No further struggle ensued, and the rich 
domains of the great Assyrian empire quietly 
passed into the hands of the conquerors. Even 
before her fall Assyria had lost much of her former 
power, and her rulers were demoralized by lux- 
urious and effeminate excesses. To the existence 
of this growing demoralisation we may ascribe the 
success of the attack of her ambitious neighbours. 
Nor were the distant provinces backward in availing 
themselves of the weakness of the suzerain power. 
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Egypt asserted, and achieved her independence under 
Psammetichus I. Consolidated by the wise rule of 
that monarch and strengthened by the infusion of a 
Greek element into her administration, she began to 
rise out of the abject condition into which internal 
dissension and foreign domination had thrown her. 
She even rentured to look abroad, and meditated 
foreign conquest. Necho II., son and successor of 
Psammetichus, undertook an expedition in b.c. 608, 
with the design of penetrating into the valley of 
the Euphrates, and thus striking a blow at the 
power which had for years enslaved his country. 
He defeated Josiah, king of Judah, who endeavoured 
to arrest hia advance, and was able for three years to 
hold in possession Idumsea, Palestine, Phcenicia, and 
Syria. But his successes at length aroused the King 
of Babylon, who claimed to be heir to all the terri- 
tories which Assyria had held in the south.' In a 
great battle fought at Carchemiah, B.C. 606, Necho was 
defeated by the Babylonian army under Nebuchad- 
nezzar, was obliged to suraender all his new-made 
conquests, and is referred to by Babylonian historians 
as the "rebellious satrap of Nabapolazzar."- 

During these events we can only conjecture the 

' BawliuioD, Ane, Monarchtet, Toi iiL p. Sl4. 
• Sharpe-B Hitl. of Bgspt, chap. ir. p. U). 
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position which Cyprus maintained. Her self-govern- 
ment would appear never to have been impaired hy 
dependence upon Assyria, and it is probable that 
upon the fall of that empire she quietly transferred 
her allegiance (probably an inexpensive one) to the 
king of Babylon. Perhaps, being so far removed 
firom the suzerain power, she was not called upon to 
make any declaration of submission: 

A second time iEgypt assumed the ofifensive against 
the supremacy of Babylon. Zedekiah, king of 
Judah, after acknowledging alleg^ce to the king 
of Babylon during eight years, raised the standard 
of revolt. He sought help of Apries or Psamme- 
tichus III., which was immediately granted. The 
Egyptian forces were marched into Syria, and took 
Grftza and Sidon, while the Egyptian fleet defeated 
the naval forces of Tyre and Cyprua This last event 
occurred in b.c. 588, and it proves that Cyprus not 
only yielded a passive obedience, but gave an active 
support to the king of Babylon as its suzerain. 
The successes of Apries were, however, short-lived, 
for Nebuchadnezzar returned into Syria, destroyed 
for ever the kingdom of Judah, and took from 
Egypt every possession it held in Arabia, Palestine, 
and Cypnw." 

' Sh&rpe's ffitl. of Egypt, chap. iv. p. 13. 
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The " Burden of Ty'^j" ^^ predicted by Isaiah, 
was now accomplished. " Howl, ye ships of Tarahish," 
said the prophet ; •' for it is laid waste, so that there 
is no house, no entering in : &om the land of 
Chittim it is revealed to them. . . . Thou shalt no 
more rejoice, O thou oppressed virgin, daughter of 
Zidon : arise, pass over to Chittim ; there also shalt 
thou have no rest"^ Tyre again endured a long 
siege in its struggle with Nebuchadnezzar. The 
town upon the coast was utterly destroyed, but 
Ezekiel says that the conqueror received " no wages " 
for hifl hard service.* It is hence conjectured that 
the inhabitants were able to remove all their mov- 
able property out of the reach of the conqueror, and 
to transport it either to insular Tyre, or still more 
likely to Citium. Many of the inhabitants sought 
a refuge in Cyprus,' so that the words of the pro- 
phecy, '* Pass over to Chittim," were literally ful- 
filled. Only one king reigned in Phcenicia after its 
capture by Nebuchadnezzar, and the government 
of the once-proud commercial Kingdom was then 
committed to judges named by the king of Babylon.* 

' leaifih xslii. 1, 12. 

* Bzekiel xxix. 18. 

* Lacrob:, Hitt. de Gtiee, p. 17 

* Josephos, Ap. Apioa. b. 1. i SI, 
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Upon the defeat of Apries Cyprus again became 
snbjeot to Babylon, and doubtless received increased 
consideration from the Great King in consequence 
of her cffensiye attitude towards Egypt The fall 
of Tyre must also have largely strengthened the 
Phcenician element in the island, and especially 
in Gitiiun. This city had been a dependency 
of Tyre until about the time of Shalmanezer IV. 
From that period we have supposed that there 
was a short succession of Cypriote kings, of 
whom Pythagoras, spoken of in the inscription 
of Ezarhaddon, was one. The fresh accession to 
the Phcenician population, which took place after 
the fall of Tyre, very naturally gave the predomin- 
ance to the Phcenician element, and now, or very 
shortly after, a purdy Phoenician dynasty was estab- 
lished in Citlum. 

The throne of Apries was usurped by Amasis in 
B.C. 669, and Egypt, nnder its new ruler, again 
entered upon a career of conquest. The great Baby- 
lonian king, of whose exploits we have been speaking, 
was dead, and his successors were too much occupied 
with dangers at home to give much attention to their 
distant dependencies. 

Amasis, says Herodotus, "likewise took Cyprus, 
which no man had ever done before, and compelled 
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it to pay him a tribute.'" Of the maimer in which 
he accomplished this conquest we are ignorant, but 
the fact is undoubted, and it is evident that the 
island had now, not in name as hitherto, but in 
reality, to acknowledge its foreign master by payment 
of the tributo which he imposed. The little king- 
doms into which Cyprus was divided, were perhaps 
left undisturbed, but upon this point we have no 
information. In material prosperity she probably 
lost nothing from her connection with Egypt ; indeed 
from her position she was able to profit by the 
wealth which the successful reign of Amasis restored 
to that country. 

The Median dynasty which Cyaxeres bad founded 
was cut ehoi-t by Cyrus, the Persian, in whose 
person was established the great Medo- Persian 
Empire, which scourged this part of the world for 
more than two centuries, until its "ritality was 
extinguished by Alexander the Great. No sooner 
had Cyrus been seated on his throne and consoli- 
dated the double power of Media and Persia, than he 
prepared for conquests in the West. Crcesus, king 
of Lydia, then in the zenith of his wealth and power, 
had first to bear the brunt of the onward march 
of the Pwsian army. The Lydian forces, althoi^h 
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incieased by Egyptian and Ionian contingents, were 
signally defeated in the first encounter. Lydia 
became a Medo-Fersian province, and its conquest 
was rapidly followed by that of all the Ionian and 
CEolian tribes. Xenophon asserts that Cyrus also 
sent a large force to Cyprus, defeated the Egyptian 
troops, and conquered the island. No mention, how- 
ever, is made of this by Herodotus, and some authors, 
I think with reason, reject the unsupported declara- 
tion of XenophonJ The conquest of Babylon 
occurred so soon after the subjection of Ionia that 
between these two events there appears scarcely time 
for Cyrus to have carried forward his operations as 
far as Cyprus ; and it seems highly improbable that 
so elaborate a recorder of events as Herodotus should 
pass over in silence the conquest of an island to 
which he firequently refers, both before and after, 
in his history. 

We may therefore presume that the dominion of 
Egypt in Cyprus continued until the reign of 
Cambyses, son of Cyrus, about b.c. 625, when that 
monarch was marching towards Egypt. Probably 
the little kings of Cyprus willingly espoused the 
cause of Cambyses against Amads, and, standing 

> Lacnnz, Iiln d« Grtoe, p. 18. 
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much in need of ships for his projected invasion, 
Oambyses wo\Ud, on his part, endeavour to satisfy 
the islanders, and offer them liberal rewards for 
the fleet which they contributed. We have already 
said that it is uncertain whether the little kings 
in the island retained their position after the con- 
quest by Amasis, but if their power was suppressed 
by Amasis, it was certainly restored by Cambyses, 
for Herodotus, in speaking of the dynasty of 
Balamis, h^ins with one Euelthon, who must 
have reigned during the life of Cambyses. His 
direct successors were Sironius, Chersis, and Gor- 
gos. It is possible that three interesting Phoenician 
inscriptions found at Gitium belong to this period. 
These inscriptions allude to two kings of Gitium 
— Melikyatain and his son " Nambiteen." The 
former is styled king of Gitium and Idalium, 
showing that the annexation of these two kingdoms 
had then been effected. Namhiteen, in his twenty- 
first year, is called king of Gitium, Idalium, and 
Tamasso, while in his thirty-sevoith yeax he is 
only spoken of as king of Gitium and Idalium. 
In these inscriptions mention is made of the father 
of Melikyatain, but in none of them is he styled 
king. It will he observed, as we proceed, that the 
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Phcenician element in the island became more 
powerful after this time, and on several occasions 
it showed itself entirely devoted to Persian interests, 
and antagonistic to the sympathies of the native 
Cypriote population. The natural result was that 
the Phcenicians were especially favoured by the 
Persiam, and increased both in numbers and im- 
portance. 

The short reign of Cambyses was followed by that 
of Darius, the best of the Persian rulers. Under him 
we find Cyprus aasodated with Phoenicia and Syria 
in 'the fifth division of the empire, and paying its 
quotum of tribute to the "trader king," as Darius 
was called by the Persians. The lonians, although 
conquered, never ceased to struggle against the 
Persian yoke. At length in B.C. 602 they broke 
out into open revolt. Their rehellion axoused all the 
fiery spirits, who chafed under the foreign domina- 
tion. Of this number was Onesilaus, younger brother 
of Gorgos, Jung of Salamis. Por some time be had 
been vainly urging his brother (Jorgos to rebellion, 
hut on the revolt of the lonians he determined upon 
more energetic measures. Availing himself of an 
opportxmity when Gorgos had gone out of the city he 
shut the gates of Balamia against him, usurped the 
r^al power, and boldly raised the standard of revolt 

F 
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Goi^osi thus unceremoniously deprived of his king- 
dom, repaired to the Persians, while Onesilaus husied 
himself in rousing the whole island to rehellion. The 
inhahitants of Amathus . alone refused to join him, 
and he proceeded to hesiege their town. Datius, 
without delay, despatched an army under Artybius, 
to crush the bold revolter. Onesilaus earnestly 
applied to Ionia for succour, which was promptly 
given in the mission of a considerable fleet. 
Abandoning the siege of Amathus, he concentrated 
his troops in front of Sahunls, menaced by the 
Persian force, which had crossed over from Cilicia 
into Cyprus. Meanwhile the Phoenician fleet on the 
side of Persia doubled the promontory of Cape 
Andrea, and sailed down upon the Ionian contingent 
lying in the Bay of Salamis. Herodotus gives ns a 
circumstantial account of the conflict which followed. 
The tyrants of Cyprus summoned the generals of the 
Ionian fleet, and offered them the choice of fighting 
either at sea or on land. " Men of Ionia," they are 
reported to have said, " we Cyprians give you the 
choice to engage with whichever you please — the 
Persians or Phoenicians. If you elect to try your 
strength with the Persians it is time for you to 
disembark from your ships and to draw up on land, 
and for us to go on board your ships, in order to 
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oppose the PUoenicians ; but if you would rather 
try your strength with the Fhaenicians, do so; 
whichever be your choice it behoTes you to comport 
yourselves, so that both Ionia aud Cyprus may be 
free." The Ionian reply was characteristic : " The 
general council of the lonians has sent us to guard 
the sea, uid not to deUver our ships to you and 
engage with the Persians by land. We therefore 
shall endeavour to do our duty in that post to which 
we have been appointed ; and it behoves you, bearing 
in mind what you have suffered under the yoke of 
the Medes, to prove yourselves to be brave men." 
The combats at sea and on land occurred simulta- 
neously, but with very differrait results. The kings 
of Cyprus drew up their forces in the plain of 
Salamis, and selected the Salamizdans and Solians as 
the bravest troops to oppose the battalions of native 
Persians. "Artybius," we are told by Herodotus, 
" rode a horse which had been taught to rear up and 
strike the combatant with his forelegs. Onesilaus 
hearing this, consulted his shield-bearer, a Carian, 
well VCTsed in matters of war, and otherwise full of 
couraga ' I am informed,* said he, ' that the horse of 
Artybius rears up, and with his feet and mouth kills 
whomsoever he is made to attack ; decide, therefore, 
at once, and tell me which you will watch and strike 
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— the horse or Artybiua himself.' His attendant 
answered, * I am ready to do hoth or either, and 
indeed whatever you command. But I will state 
to you what appears to me most conducive to your 
interest. A king and a general ought, I think, to 
engage with a king and a general; for if you 
vanquish one who is a general your glory is great ; 
and, on the other hand, if he should vanquish you, 
which may .the gods avert, to fall hy a nohle hand is 
but half the calamity, but we servants should engage 
with other servants. As for the horse of Artybius do 
not fear it at all, for I promise you he shall never 
Jbereafter rear up against any man.* " When the 
two armies met, Artybius bore down upon Onesilaus, 
but 'when his horse threw his feet upon the shield of 
Onesilaus, the Garian struck him with a scythe and 
cut ofif his feet. The horse fell, and Onesilaus killed 
Artybius with his own hand. The loss of their 
general was a serious disaster for the Persian troops, 
and might have been expected to give victory to the 
Cypriotes. But while prospects were thus favour- 
able Stesenor, tyrant of Curiiun, and the chief of 
the Salaminian chariots of war, both deserted to 
the enemies' ranks. This treachery decided the day. 
Onesilaus, and the remaining Cypriotes, fought 
bravely to the last, but the army fell into disorder. 
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and was totally routed. Among the slain were 
Onesilaus- and AristocypTUS, king of Soli, and son of 
PhilocypmSj whom we have mentioned in a preceding 
page as a friend of the Athenian Solon. 

The engagement hj sea resulted in a hrilliant 
victory gained by the lonians— the Samiotes espe- 
cially distinguishing, themselves hy their bravery. 
But the disaster on shore rendered the victory at sea 
useless to the cause of Onesilaus, and the Ionian 
fleet despairing of the position of affairs sailed back 
to Greece. 

The Persians restored Salamia to Gloi^s^ its former 
ruler, and proceeded to effect the subjection of the 
rest of the island. Soli made a lengthened resistance, 
after sustaining a siege of five months, and only 
yielding when the walls of the city were undermined. 

Thus ended the bold but unsuccessful effort of 
Onesilaus, to free his country from foreign domina- 
tion. 

The Persians followed up their victory over the 
Cypriotes by closely pressing the Ionian revolters- 
The fleet of the latter, when concentrated at Lad6, 
near MUetus, numbered 36S ships, but there was 
disunion and treachery amongst its chiefs. All was 
lost at LadS, as it had been at Salamis, in Cyprus, by 
the desertion on the day of battle of a large part of 
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the fleet, and the heroic braTery of the r^naiiting 
confederates was powerless to avert a ruinous defeat. 
This naval success led to the capture of Miletus, 
which may be said to have extinguished the Ionic 
revolt. The victors fully merited by their acts the 
name of "barbarian," which they received from the 
Greeks. Painful is the record of the cruelty and 
vandalism which followed upon the taking of MUetus, 
but it enables us to understand the feelings of hatred 
which were aroused in the Greek people against the 
Persian power. 

Herodotus informs us that the Phoenician fleet 
was distinguished at LadS by its zeal against the 
lonians, and " with it the Cyprians, who had lately 
been subdued." TTnder the leadership of Gorges, 
whom the Persians had reinstated in the kingdom of 
Salamis, Cyprus rapidly changed sides, and regained 
the favour of the Persian monarch by taking up arms 
against her recent allies. For about a century from 
this time we shall find Cyprus strongly attached 
to Persian interests, and the Hellenic sympathisers 
amongst its population weak and over-ridden. The 
mainstay of the Persian power in the island was 
undoubtedly the Phcenician settlement and kingdom 
of Citium. It is essential to bear in mind the change 
which had taken place in that settlement since the 
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fallen fortunes of T^re. Citium was no 
colony or dependency of Tyre — governed by the 
rulers of Phoenicia. Its kings were in all probability 
chosen firom its inhabitants — ^bom in the island and 
with Cypriote associations. Hence they were now 
a Phoenico-Cypriote dynasty. In the efiForts of 
Onesilaus, the Phoenician rulers of Citium probably 
little sympathised, although they did not actually 
oppose the Hellenic movement, and it is easy to 
conceire how clearly it was for the interest of Persia 
to strengthen the Phoenician party as a counterpoise 
to the restless and turbulent spirit of the Gre^ popu- 
lation. In every future contest for the deliverance 
of the island from Persian domination, we shall find 
the Phoenidau element ranged against the Greek, and 
it is not too much to say t^at it was the Phoenician 
kingdom of Citium which preserved the island to the 
Persians during the fifth century b.c. 

Under the influence of circumstances an important 
change had also come over the character of the Phoe- 
nician race everywhere. Phoenicia no longer gloried 
in hep commercial monopoly, which had always 
disposed her to live at peace with her neighbours. In 
the height of that commercial dominion which she 
enjoyed, we seldom find her extending her relations 
by force of arms, or being obliged to maintain them 
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by that means. It waa gain which induced her 
people to settle in foreign lands, and the attractions 
of her commerce, commttaicating wealth and the 
luxuries to which it administers had ever been the 
key which gave these colonists a ready and welcome 
admission into the lands of their adoption. Only 
thus are we able to explaia the fact that the Phoeni- 
cian colony of Citium had not earlier encroached 
upon the other little kingdoms in the island, which, 
with the support of Tyre, it might easUy have 
annexed. But misfortunes had now befallen the 
mother coxmtry. l^re and Sidon, ruined by suc- 
cessive disasters, were no longer the emporia^ of the 
world's commerce, and the importance of their 
merchants once called "Princes" was gone. The 
colonists ceased to acknowledge the claims of the 
mother country, and, in Citium, as everywhere else, 
they obtained an independent position. But the 
commercial training of the race had not imparted 
to it the force of character or the love of inde- 
pendence which are essential to greatness in either 
individuals or nations. The Phoenidans, when they 
ceased to be commercially great, became an abject 
race, and it was only by yielding a servile sub- 
mission to the so-called " barbaric " power then 
ruling the nations that the newly-created Phoeni- 
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cian kingdoma fiouxislied, and in some cases ex- 
tended. It is instructive to notice how the more 
manly and independent power of Qreece, when it 
had exterminated the Persian dominion, walked 
rough-shod over every Phoenician kingdom in its 
way, and the race seemed at once to lose its identity 
as it had long before lost its individuality. 

After the decisive victory at Miletus there was 
a short respite from active hostilities on hoth sides, 
hut Darius, the Persian king, was intent upon the 
conquest of Attica. To test the fidelity of his 
subjugated provinces, and to ascertain the amount of 
resistance which he might expect in his new schemes 
against Greece, he sent romid ambassadors to demand 
•' earth and water," the emblems of submission. 
Herodotus says, " all the islanders gave what the 
Persians demanded," and we may infer that the 
Cypriotes were amongst the number of those who 
thus admowledged their bondage. The Athenians 
and Spartans, however, boldly resisted the de- 
mands of the Persian ambassadors — daring, with a 
noble courage, to brave the threats of the powerful 
king who was at their doors with a countless army 
rather than acknowledge themselves to be slaves. 
In view of the common danger Athens and Sparta 
wisely laid aside their long-reigning jealousies, and 
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combined to uphold the cause of Grecian independ- 
ence. Against Attica DariuB proceeded to direct all 
his power, and landed his army at the Bay of 
Marathon. The poTerty of her resources and tlie 
smalln^s of the army which she could bring to 
oppose the invading force made the position of 
af^irs desperate for Athens^ but she was saved by the 
genius of her general and the patriotism of her 
people. Led by Miltiades, the Athenian forces in 
B.C. 490 defeated the Persian army, and the glorious 
victory of Marathon, perhaps without a parallel 
in the history of warfare, was the first severe check 
inflicted upon the Persian power. Smarting from 
his defeat Darius made vast preparations to punish 
Greece, which had not only dared to set him at de- 
fiance but had also broken the spell of the invincibility 
of his arms. Too intent upon the accomplishment 
of this design he diminished his garrisons in Egypt, 
and before be had been able to strike his intended 
blow at Greece the Egyptians under Mandolph, 
B.C. 487, rose in revolt and asserted their independ- 
ence. Nothing daunted — only more aroused by this 
unexpect«d complication, Darius named Xerxes, his 
son, king of Persia, and prepared in person to carry 
out his gigantic plans. "L'homme propose, Dien 
dispose.*' In the midst of his vast preparations death 
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struck down this self-atyled "king of Mngs," and 
thus averted the Persian vengeance from Greece a 
a little longer. 

Two jeara after the death of Darius, Xerxes de- 
spatched an expedition against Egypt, which encoun- 
tered little resistance, and the unfortunate country 
paid for its three years of independence the bitter 
penalty of a foreign servitude made doubly more 
oppressive. The affairs of Egypt being thus satis- 
factorily settled, the power of Persia was turned 
against Greece with an en^gy of preparation such as 
the world had never yet witnessed. Four years were 
occupied in assembling the vast forces which were to 
fcanax this expedition, and it was only in the fifth year 
that the huge agglomeration of all nations (computed 
by Herodotus at two millions of fighting men) began 
its march. 

Cyprus furnished 150 ships' to the fleet, which was 
destined to second the operations of the land forces. 
In the number of the distinguished commanders on 
the Persian side we find two Cypriotes — Goi^os, 
king of Salamis, of whom we have read in con- 
nection with the revolt of Onesilaus and Timonax, 
son of Timagoras. Penthylus, son of Demonus, 
king of Faphos, went to join the expedition with 

' Diod. Sic. b. iL 3. 
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twelre ships, but he was unfortunate enough to 
lose eleven in a storm off Sepias, and in the only 
one that escaped he was himself captured by the 
Greeks neai Artemisiiim.' 

While Leonidas, King of Sparta and his handful 
of men were baffling the whole Persian force at Ther- 
mopylse, and yielding themselves as a noble ' holo- 
caust ' on the altar of duty, the first encounter be- 
tween the Greek and Persian fleets took place near 
Artemisium. Although greatly outnumbered by 
their enemies the Greeks retired victorious from the 
scene of action and. captured thirty ships. Amongst 
the captives Herodotus particularly mentions PhUaon 
son of Chereis and brother of Gorgos kiiig of Salamis, 
a man, he adds, highly esteemed in the Persian 
army.' This victory did not avert the fall of Athens, 
but Greece was delivered, in her last extremity, by 
a second and more important success at sea. Forced 
to flee from Athens the Greeks defended with their 
fleet the Isle of Salamis where their women had 
found a refuge, b.c. 480. In this desperate posi- 
tion, lions at bay, the Persian fleet attacked them, 
but received such a signal defeat that although 
victorious by land Xerxes was obliged to disperse 
his forces and, lest his communications should be 

■ Herodotus, chap, m H 96, 195. ' Herodottie, chap, yiil i 11. 
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cut off, hurriedly withdraw from Greece with only a 
remnant of the Tast horde which he had believed in- 
Tincihle. In this conflict off Salamis the Cypriotes 
took a part, but their conduct was unworthy, and 
justified the words of Artemisia when, warning the 
king not to risk an attack by sea, she said " You 
who are the best of men hare bad slaves who are 
said to be in the number of your aUies, such as 
the Egyptians, Cyprians, Cilicians and Famphylians, 
who are of no use at all." ' 

Upon his return into Asia Xerxes left his general 
Mardonius to prosecute the war against the Greeks, 
but misfortune continued to follow the Persian arms. 
Greek patriotism was rewarded by two brilliant 
victories on the same day — one at Platea and the 
other at Mycale — which utterly demoralized the 
great Persian army and freed Greece firom a detested 
foreign yoke. 

Elated with their great success the Greeks took the 
offensive, and endeavoured to free £rom the Persian 
domination those of their allies and friends who were 
still in a state of subjection. For this purpose the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians jointly equipped a fleet 
of 60 ships. Pausanias, the Spartan, was named the 
commander-in-chief and Aristides, the Athenian, 

' Heiodotas, chap. tuL § 66. Diod. Sk. b. ii. 18. 
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second in command, with Kimon as Ms lieutenant. 
This fleet sailed first to Cyprus, intending to &ee the 
Ishuid from the Persian garrisons which held it. 
Several of these garrisons were forced to retire, and 
the independence of some of the most important 
towns was temporarily secured. But the expedition 
was only partly sucoessfuL Dissension prevailed 
amongst its leaders, and the whole fleet was irritated 
by the overbearing manners of Fausanias. Bel^ates 
were sent to Sparta to demand his recall, upon the 
accusation of having accepted bribes from Persia. 
We may also easily conceive that this effort on the 
part of Greece did not receive the support and sym- 
pathy which it expected from the Cypriotes. Grorgos 
who owed his position to Persia, and had already 
distinguished himself by his zeal for her cause still 
reigned at Salamis. Amathus which had formerly 
opposed the outburst of Hellenic patriotism under 
OnesilauB, probably showed little sympathy with the 
Miterprise intrusted to Pausanias, and there can be 
no doubt of the part which the Philo-Persian kingdom 
of Citium took in the conflict. Thai the expedition 
was barren of worthy results is proved by the desire 
soon manifested to abandon the offensive measures 
which the allies had in a moment of enthusiasm 
joined to execute. Discouraged by results and 
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wearied with the turmoils of war, to which they had 
been subjected for many years, they began to long for 
peace and its quiet occupations. Persia for the mo- 
ment neither menaced nor provoked them, and while 
indulging in the gratifications of the present peace 
they put aside all thoughts of the future. Contribu- 
tions in money they were ready to give to support 
the alliance, but not contingents of men either for the 
army or the fleet. To this apathy Athens was the 
only exception. At the head of her fleet was Kimon, 
young, patriotic, and ambitious — quietly preparing 
for his career of glory, so &aught with disaster to the 
Persian arms. Not discouraged by the indifference 
of his allies, he took advantage of their luxurious 
longings to secure the preponderance of his own 
state and obviate the disadvantages which had so 
often previously been experienced from divided com- 
mand. He accepted the money contributions which 
were readily offered in lieu of service, and employed 
them to maintain the Athenian force in the highest 
efficiency. Into the ships which were contributed 
without crews he put Athenians, and thus establish- 
ing the superiority of his state by sea and land, he 
was able to command the fear and insure the tribute 
of the allies who preferred to sit at ease. Jealousy 
amongst her statesmen too often led to dissension 
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and irresolution in the coimcils of the repuTjIic of 
Athens, but the deeply-rooted hatred of Persia was a 
common bond felt by all and it insured enthusiastic 
sympathy for every scheme which proposed to 
injure the national enemy. 

Under the oenuuEmd of Eimon the Athenian fleet 
sought out her enemies, and near the mouth of the 
river Eurymedon in Pamphylia gained most import- 
ant victories both by sea and land on the same day. 
Shortly after, whUe off the island of Cyprus, Kimon 
fell in with a Phcenician fleet of eighty ships and 
defeated it with severe loss. One hundred vessels, 
20,000 captives, and a vast amount of plunder were 
the prizes of this war. The moral effect iipou the 
Athenians of these successes was immense ; they re- 
gained their confidence, and adopted a boldly offensive 
policy towards Persia. In 460 b.c. the Egyptians 
under Tuaros, or Fsammetichus as he was called 
by the Greeks, revolted fram the Persian dominion. 
During his stru^le Tuaros invoked the aidof Athens 
and sent to the republic as an equivalent for the 
solicited help seventy-two thousand bushels of wheat. 
The Athenians espoused his cause and ordered fifty 
gallies to be despatched to Egypt from the fleet under 
Kimon. It is unnecessary that we should follow the 
fortunes of this little fleet as it fought its way up to 
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the walls of Memphis, maintained its position there 
till dislodged by the vast army of Megabazus, and on 
the island of Prosopites kept its conquerors at bay 
for a whole year and a half, resisting till few remained 
to surrender. Undaunted by these disasters in Egypt, 
Kimon, in B.a 450, equipped a fleet of 200 triremes 
and sailed for Cyprus, designing to wrest the island 
firom Persia. As the stronghold of Persian inHuence 
his operations were directed against Citium, which he 
besieged by land. He met with an obstinate lesist- 
an ce. The town was probably able to keep open its com- 
munications by sea, and so received ample supplies, 
while the besiegers suffered from scarcity of proyisions, 
which they could only obtain from the impoverished 
and probably not very sympathetic islanders. Dis- 
heartened by the position, the Athenians, it is 
said, sent a secret mission to consult the oracle of 
Jupiter Ammon. " Return," was the laconic reply ; 
" Kimon is with me." The great Athenian died before 
Citium, (b.c. 449),' but by his special orders his death 
was concealed from the troops. The si^ewas hastily 
raised and the army prepared to return to Athena. 
Portune had not entirely abandoned the enterprise, 

■ Dlodonia is in cootradiclton with Thnc^dides in ngui to the time of 
KiDuat'a death, bat we adopt the Teraion of the former. See Grote, toL t. 
p*rtii. 
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for on leaTing the ieland the Athenians encountered 
a Phoenician and Cilician fleet of 300 Teasels. The 
battle, which was fought off Salamis, resulted in a 
most brilliant victory. A hundred Phoenician and 
Cilician triremes were taken, and the rest sunk. 
Plmboldened by their success the Athenian force 
landed from their ships and gained a second victory 
on shore over a Persian army. The objects of the 
enterprise had not been attained, but the fleet re- 
turned home without dishonour. Irreparable, how- 
ever, was the loss of Kimon to the cause of Greece. 
" No man," says Plutarch, " did more than Kimon to 
reduce the power of Persia," and by his death the 
Great Monarchy was freed from its most able and 
most inveterate enemy. Plutarch presumes that the 
remains of Kimon were carried to Athens, as a 
monument in his time still bore the name of "Ki- 
monia ; " but he adds that the people of Citium had a 
tomb of the great general which they held in venera- 
tion, having been ordered by the gods, in a certain 
fftwiJTiR, to honour and worship him as a superior being. 
Nothing was more natural than that these evraits 
should lead to the peace of Kallias. The decisive 
victories off 8alamis demonstrated to Artaxerzes the 
power of the Athenian fleet and the impotence of his 
Phceniciau and Cilician allies against it, while the 
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Athenians on their side, regretting the loss of their 
great general and discouraged by the small results 
of their efforts in Cyprus and Egypt, must have 
felt strongly disposed to abandon their aggressive 
poKcy against Persia. Thus both sides were dis- 
posed to peace, and neither felt strong enough 
to dictate hard terms to the other. The consequence 
was a peace between Persia and Greece which con- 
firmed the status quo. " Athens agreed to relinquish 
Cyprus" (or rather her claim to it as an ally), 
"while the king consented to grant freedom to all 
the Greek cities on the Asiatic continent, and not 
to menace them by land or water. The sea was 
divided by the two powers. Persian ships of war 
were not to sail to the west of Phaselis in the 
lievant, or of the Cyanean islands in the Euxine; 
and Greek ships of war we may assume were not 
to show themselves east of these limits." ' 

Cyprus, thus dissociated from Greece, lost all 
hope of freedom from the Persian yoke ; indeed it 
is probable that the part of her population who 
possessed Hellenic sympathies had for some time lost 

> RavlioBon's Ane. Mon. vol ir. p. 490. Plutarch pbces thia peace itfter 
the battles of the EuTymedon, b-C 466, but I agree with Professor Bawlingon 
in his reniaika at p. 483, note 13. It ia right, however, to add tb&t the 
existence of this peace is denied bj Mveral able vriteis on Greece. See 
Bnlirei's Athent, toL ii. p. 374, for authorities. 
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influence in the island. When Fausanias with the 
Greek fleet risited its shores, the hopes of the party 
which had been crushed in the defeat of Onesilaus 
were revived; but only to be again disappointed 
upon the departure of the fleet. We have already 
said that the last expedition of Kimon apparently 
received but little support from the islanders. This, 
undoubtedly, was a chief cause of the non-success 
of the effort ; and it possibly explains the fact that 
in the peace of Kallias the interests of Cyprus were 
abandoned by Athens. We know little of the internal 
history of the island during this period. Its 
material prosperity had probably suffered from the 
agitation and commotions consequent upon the 
struggle of Onesilaus and the various Greek expedi- 
tions. The result of these efforts for independence 
could not fail to be disastrous to native interests, 
and to render more severe -the pressure of the foreign 
yoke. But the Phoenician party in the island, en- 
joying in a special manner the favour of Persia, 
steadily grew more influential. The Phoenician 
kingdom of Citium had annexed Idalium and 
Tamassus, both of which had been independent 
kingdoms ; and now early in the second half of the 
fifth century b.c. the throne of Salamis was usurped 
by a Phoenician. Salamis is generally spoken of as 
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a Greek kingdom claiming connection with tlie 
femily of Teucer. But I am inclined to think that 
the dynasty was in reality Cypriote, and that 
Euelthon, Siromus, Chersis, and Gorges were 
natives of the island, and only Greek in as far as 
they may have had more sympathy with the Hellenic 
race than the Asiatic. This may explain why we 
have amongst the numher a name so little Greek as 
Siromus, and a king so anti-Hellenio as Gorgoa. It 
suited Bragoras, as we shall shortly see, to justify his 
usurpation of the throne of Salamis hy claiming de- 
scent from Teucer, and it was probably the studied 
endeavour of the Greek partisans in the island and 
their supporters in Greece, during the fifth century 
B.C., to disseminate amongst the people a belief in 
the early connection of the heroes of Greece with 
the island. Hence the traditions of this nature 
which were handed down to latter times ; but there 
may have been small foundation in faot for these 
traditions. It appears to me better to regard the 
population, up to the time of Evagoras, as containing 
two dominant elements — one Cyprian or native, with 
Greek proclivities — and the other Phcenician, essen- 
tially Asiatic. Each of these two races had its own 
peculiar alphabet and language, and that they only 
were dominant is shown by the fact that of extant 
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coins of the island before Evagoras none bear inscrip- 
tions in other than the two characters, Phoenician 
and Cyprian. 

It was probably between B.C. 430 and b.c. 420, that 
an exUed Phoenician settled in Salamis and succeeded 
in gaining the confidence of its Cypriote ruler. The 
name of this Phcenician is not preserved to us, but 
we are told that he enjoyed a position of very high 
trust, which he abused by betraying his benefactor 
and usurping to himself the throne. Nor do we 
know how long this usurper reigned, but it was 
sufficiently long to cause a great change in the pros- 
perity and condition of the city. Every effort was 
made to increase the Phoenician population, and 
doubtless to enrich it at the expense of the native 
Cyprian. The arts declined, commerce waned, in 
short in Salamis, as well as throughout the island, 
barbarism extended and a very dark period was 
reached. In the days of the commercial greatness of 
lyre her population as colonists had ever been active 
agents of civilization, but it was not so in her de- 
cline, during the fi^h century B.C. This was the 
period of Phoenician supremacy in Cyprus and it 
was a period of intellectual darkness and material 
decline. The new dynasty was cut short by the 
conspiracy of Abdemon who slew its chief and 
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supplanted him on the throne. Abdemon is repre- 
sented by Theopompus aa a Kitian and by Diodorus 
as a T^rian, whilst some modem writers, amongst 
whom we may mention the Duke de Luynes, 
make him out to hare been the King of Citium. 
I have been unable to trace the authority for 
this last supposition, and am strongly inclined to 
suppose it incorrect. It is improbable that the King 
of Citium should have been described by Theopompus 
as a " Kitian " or by Diodorus as a " Tyrian " seeing 
that Citium was one of the most important kingdoms 
in the island. Had Abdemon been king of Citium, 
Evagoras when he supplanted him would have encoun- 
tered a more determined resistance. Snrdy the 
successor of Abdemon on the throne of Citium woxild 
have made some effort to regain a possession which 
with the sanction of the great King of Persia had 
formed part of his kingdom. The designations of 
" Kitian " by Theopompus and " Tyrian " by Diodorus 
induce Morers to conjecture that Abdemon was a 
Kitian living at Tyre who had migrated from 
Salamis duiing the Athenian preponderance there. 
Any conjecture on the subject seems to me un- 
necessary as there is no real inconsistency in the 
statements of the two ancient authors if we suppose 
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Abdemon to have been a Phoenician of Tyrian origin 
bom and brought up at Citium. In sach a case he 
would be described by one author as a Kitian, to 
explain that he was not bom at SaJamis, and by 
another to indicate that although bom in Cyprus 
he did not belong to the native population of 
the island. 

The reign of Abdemon in Salamis was characterised 
by the moat oppressire tyranny, and during it many 
distinguished citizens were banished from the island, 
or sought safety in voluntary exile. Amongst the 
nimiber was Evagoras bom b.c. 445, who from the 
high esteem in which he was held by his fellow 
citizens, was looked upon with suspicion by the 
tyrant. 

Ko mention is made in history of the immediate 
ancestors of Evagoras, but we are told that he boasted 
a descent from Teucer, the traditional founder of 
the Salaminian dynasty. Nor is any allusion made 
to his being connected with the dynasty of Euelthon, 
as he probably was ; or to his having been par- 
ticularly feared by Abdemon as having a claim to 
the throne. It is not, however, as claimant to a 
throne which had belonged to his ancestors that we 
prefer to regard Evagoras ; it is as an able and 
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ambitious patriot, who, taking advantage of the 
uniTersal dissatisfaction which a cruel reign had 
engendered, strikes a fatal blow at the oppressor's 
power, and both claims and receives the allegiance 
of the population which he thus liberates. 
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To Soli io. Cilicia Eva^ras had (^ne for safety 
&om the hatred of Abdemon, and it was there that 
he prepared hia future plans. They were bold but 
successful. With a small band of only fifty com- 
panions he landed in Cyprus, and marched straight 
upon Salamis during the night. Talcing the guards 
by surprise, he forced a passage into the city by a 
postern-gate, pushed his way at once to the palace, 
OTerpowered and slew Abdemon, and, after a short 
combat with the troops, found himself in possession 
of the city. Such ia the meagre account preserved to 
us of this cotip d'Mat Boldly conceived and ably 
executed, it was thoroughly successful, for without 
doubt Eragoras had previously assured himself of 
the support and co-operation of a large number of 
the citizens. "With the good-will of the populace 
Eragoras became Euler in Salamis, and by hia 
moderation, his justice, uid his great administrative 
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powers, he rapidly improved the condition of his 
kingdom. As we proceed we shall have occasion to 
notice the prudence and tact which were so happily 
associated with his large amhition and his daring 
spirit. Through these qualities he succeeded in 
allaying the suspicions which his hold exploit 
naturally excited at the Persian Court. Doubtless 
he proflfered without delay the allegiance which 
Abdemon had yielded, and won over to his side, 
probably by wise diplomacy and discreet bribery, 
the chief satraps of Persia in his neighbourhood. 
Most diligently did Evagoras improve the period 
of peace which by these means he enjoyed upon 
his accession to power. Under the Phcenician rule 
the prosperity of the city had declined. Barbarous 
treatment had estranged from it Qreek artisans 
and merchants, and a reign of terror had deprived 
the citizens of all feeling of security, either for life or 
property. The first task of Evagoras was to remedy 
these evils. In his administration of justice he was 
firm without being cruel, and in his intercourse with 
liis subjects he was conciliating and patient. His 
plans for the general good were carefully considered, 
and they were executed under his own personal super- 
vision. Not only in his speecsh but even, we are told, 
in his appetite, he exhibited a self-restraint rarely 
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witnessed in those days. In the moderation which 
thus distinguished him he presented a strikiBg 
contrast to most of the great men of Greece, who 
were speedily intoxicated hy success. As the result 
of his wise and temperate policy, the agriculture 
and commerce of the little kingdom attained a high 
level of prosperity, and wealth rapidly increased. 
It was the especial care of Evagoras to augment 
the material power of his throne, with a view to 
which he succeeded in forming a respectable army 
and navy, in surrounding his city with fortifica- 
tions, and in improving its harbour. Thoroughly 
Hellenic in his sympathies, he desired to attract 
Greek settlers to his kingdom, and the events 
which were transpiring in Greece contributed in 
an unexpected degree to the success of his e£fort8. 
The disastrous defeat at ^gospotami in b.c. 4i06, 
overwhelmed the Eepublic of Athrais in ruin and 
despair. Of a too-confident and hitherto victoriouB 
fleet of 180 ships, only twelve escaped capture 
or destioiction, in one of which was Konon the 
Athenian admiral This hopeless remnant of a great 
fleet sought refuge at Salamis, and was hospitably 
received by Evagoras. Thus originated the friend- 
ship between Konon and Evagoras, which led to 
consequences of the greatest importance to Athens 
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^and indeed) chiefly contributed to her restoration. 
The hospitality of Evagoras was not empty-handed. 
Grants of land were made by him to his unfortu^ 
nate guests, and Konon and his firiend Nikophemus, 
we are positively informed, married and had families 
in Salamis. This welcome induced many more of 
the distressed Athenians ~to emigrate to Salamis, 
seeking under the rule of Evagoras the peace and 
liberty which they no longer enjoyed at home. 
Especially large was the number of Athenian women 
who were glad to accept husbands in Cyprus. So 
extreme was the general distress in Athena, that 
some of her best citizens sold their female relatives 
for the necessaries of life. Thus we are informed 
by an ancient author that Audokides sold a young 
Greek, hia own cousin, to the despot of Kitium for 
a cargo of wheat. The infusion of Greek blood 
thus introduced into the population of Salamis and 
of Cyprus generally is an influence too often for- 
gotten in connexion with the strong tide of Hellenism 
which now set in upon the island. Its immediate 
result, under the wise administration of Evagoras, 
was to improve the arts, increase learning, and 
excite a taste for the reflnements which specially 
distinguished the society of Athens. 

Such were the peaceful activity and naaterial 
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progress of SalamiB during the last decade of the 
fifth century B.c. What transpired in the other 
Ifingdoms of the island during that period is little 
known to U8, but in them, as in Salamis, we may 
presume that there was a marked diminution in 
PhoBnician influence, and a growth of self-government 
consequent upon a less active interference on the part 
of Persia in her distant provinces. Dariua Nothus 
had been folly occupied at home in suppressing a 
revolt of the Modes which took place in e.g. 408, and 
the struggle between Cyrus and Artaxerxes whidi 
followed upon the death of Darius in b.c. 404, was 
only brought to a close in b.c. 401 by the defeat 
and death of Cyrus. Cyprus was not called upon to 
engage in these conflicts, and, saving the payment of 
the customary tribute, she felt the burden of her 
foreign domination but little. The influence of 
Lacedemonia was supreme in Greece, but her abuse 
of her position was fanning into a flame discontent 
and hatred amongst her allies. Even to Persia 
the arrogance of her generals became insupport- 
able, and one of them, Serkyllidas, to gratify a 
personal animosity, imprudently made war upon 
Tissaphemes and Pharuabazus, influential satraps of 
the Great King. This war, which lasted &om B.C. 
39ft to 396, proved favourable to the Spartan arms. 
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and the satraps were forced to conclude a treaty of 
peace, which, however, they only respected for a 
few months. The dispute meantime assumed more 
extensive proportions. Persia espoused the cause of 
the satraps with energy. At her invitation Athens 
and its Mends ranged themselves against Sparta, 
eagerly seizing the opportunity of restoring their 
fallen fortunes, and of contributing to humble the 
power which had vanquished them at ^gospotami 
Konon and Evagoras were amongst the foremost 
Through the representations of Pharnabazua and 
Evagoras a grant was obtained firom the Persian 
king to equip a fleet in Cyprus and Phoenicia, 
and its command was entrusted to Konon. While 
a larger fleet was preparing in Phoenicia, Konon 
sailed from Salamis with forty ships. But chiefly 
from the jealousy of the Persian officers under 
him Konon's first campaign was destitute of results. 
The Lacedemonian fleet was rapidly growing in 
numbers whilst its enemies were weakened by dis- 
union. Evagoras foresaw the dangers of the situ- 
ation and strongly urged Konpn to make a per- 
sonal visit to the Persian monarch with a view 
to obtaining a more independent command and 
more extensive means. The mission was emin- 
ently successful, and proved to be one of those 
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energetic moves whidi frequently save a losing 
cause. Pharnabazus was associated witb. Konon 
in the joint command ; and great efforts were made 
to increase the fleet under their orders, l^vagoras, 
deeply interested himself in this expedition, con- 
tributed several triremes to the fleet, and even 
served personally on hoard. In August of b.c. 
394 a severe conflict took place at Knidus between 
the hostile fleets, in which victory signally declared 
itself on the side of the Athenians and Persians. 
The Spartan fleet was nearly destroyed, and by 
this decisive defeat Laeedemonia lost all the mari- 
time advantages which, eleven years before, she had 
gained at ^gospotami. So much had Evagoras 
contributed to bring about this result that we 
can easily understand the gratitude of the Athen- 
ians towards him. He was declared a citizen of 
Athens and a statue was erected in his honour. In 
some respects Evagoras, even more than Konon, had 
been the restorer of the fallen fortunes of Athens. 
Konon certainly was the instrument, but his 
plans would have been impossible without the aid 
of the despot of Salamis. The indomitable energy 
of Evagoras — his wisdom and his unflagging per- 
severance — characteristics which we find him after- 
wards displaying so remarkably in struggles purely 
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personal — were of the highest advantage to Konon. 
In his subsequent operations for the extension of 
Athenian influence Eragoras continued warmly to 
sympathise, and upon one occasion we find him 
oven going further. To weaken the power of 
Sparta Konon desired to alienate from her the 
important co-operation of Dionysius the tyrant of 
Syracuse, then in the zenith of his power. For 
this purpose an Athenian envoy was commissioned 
to proceed to Syracuse. Evagoras threw all his 
influence into the scale to induce Dionysius to 
accept the proflered alliance, and proposed to 
cement the mutual friendship by giying him his 
Bister in marriage.* The negotiations, however, 
were not successful. 

Unable to make head against the growth of the 
Athenian power, Sparta endeavoured by diplomacy 
to estrange the Persian court &om the side of her 
enemy. Through her envoy, Antalkidas, she de- 
clared herself ready to enter into a treaty of peace 
with Persia, and to abandon to that power all the 
Greeks on the Continent of Asia, requiring only that 
absolute autonomy should be guaranteed to all Greek 
cities, both insular and continental. The proposi- 
tion was tempting to the King of Persia, who, 

' Orote, Bui. Grreet, chap. 76. 
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caiing neither for Athens nor Sparta except as in- 
strumenta to attain his objects, could wish nothing 
better than such a general weakening of Grecian 
power . as was sure to result from the absolute 
autonomy of every city, and the consequent want 
of cohesion amongst them. Athens and her allies 
made the most earnest efforts to defeat the aim of 
Spartan diplomacy, and commissioned Konon to pro- 
ceed to Tiribazua, the Satrap of Ionia, to represent 
their views. Tiribazus had evidently been bought 
over by Sparta. Ostensibly he appeared simply to act 
as an intermediary to communicate the propositions 
to Artaxerxes, but secretly he gave the Spartans a 
grant of money with which to strengthen their fleet. 
On the pretext of treachery to the interests of the 
Great King he. caused Konon tp be arrested and 
detained in prison. According to one account 
Konon was put to death in prison, and to another, 
he escaped to Evagoras, in Salamis, where he shortly 
afterwards died of sickness. The latter story Mr. 
Grote considers undoubtedly the true one. These 
events happened in b.c. 392, and it was about 
the same time that the relations between Evagoras 
and the court of Persia became entangled. Un- 
fortunately this most interesting period in the 
history of Evagoras is not made 'clear to us by 
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ancient authors. Suddenly we find him in antago- 
nism with the power to which for so many years he 
had yielded a willing tribute of allegiance, with 
which his "relations" had been not only intimate 
but influential, and to oppose which alone seems 
an act of great foolhardiness on his part. What 
led to this sudden change history leaves us to 
conjecture. It was " without any provocation," says 
Mr. Grote, *' and at the very moment when he was 
profiting by the zealous services of Evagoraa that 
the Great King treacherously began to manoeuvre 
against him, and forced him into the war in self- 
defence." The more general statement in modem 
writers is, that Evagoras revolted from Persia, seek- 
ing to make himself sole master of the island, and 
thus brought down upon himself her vengeance. 
The important question is, whether Evagoras, 
through an extravagant ambition, voluntarily threw 
down the gauntlet against Persia. We may get 
some light upon this point if we consider carefully 
the events which happened in Cyprus in connection 
with Konon. We have seen Evagoras and £onon 
constantly acting together, especially from b.c. 396 ; 
associated in all their relations with Persia on 
behalf of Athens, and only a year before this, 
Evagoras was interesting himself powerfully in the 
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negotiations of Konon with Syracuse. In the eyes 
of Persia, and also in those of Sparta, Konon and 
Evagoras were [one, Evagoras the counsellor and 
Konon the executor. We have shown that Konon 
was violently deprived of his liberty by Tiribazus, 
the secret friend of Sparta, aad we may fairly pre- 
sume that]this was accomplished through the machi- 
nations of Autalkidas, who designed to discredit 
Athens in the eyes of Persia. Sparta may have 
associated Evagoras in the treachery attributed to 
Konon, as thereby she would discredit at tlie 
Court of Persia the powerful monarch who had 
been the prop and counsellor of Athenian policy. 
Konon was in the hands of Tiribazus, and fell at 
once under his power, but Evagoras, either more 
wary, or because he was distant, was enabled to 
stand to his defence. The course of after-events is 
all strongly in favour of this supposition. Tiri- 
bazus, we are told, was detained at the court of 
Persia, concerting measures against Evagoras, prov- 
ing the strong personal interest which he felt in 
their execution. It was only when Tiribazus suc- 
ceeded in getting himself named to the command 
of the Persian expedition that its operations became 
active. As soon as he was removed from the 
command his successor made peace with Evagoras, 
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although the position of the latter was then well- 
nigh hopeless. The destroyer of Konon was there- 
fore the moving spirit in all the measures of Persia 
against Evagoras, prohably instigated by Sparta. 
It is right, however, to state another possible view. 
"We may suppose that Evagoras revolted against 
Persia while Konon was at the court of Tiribazus, 
and that from the known intimacy between the 
two men Konon was charged with sympathising in 
or assisting the projects of one who had declared 
himself an enemy to Persia. In this view we are 
forced to suppose Evagoras embarking singly upon a 
hopeless enterprise inconsistent with bis usual wis- 
dom, for before entering upon such a course he 
should have endeavoured to assure the co-operation 
of Athens in a united effort. It is highly im- 
probable, also, that Evagoras determined upon such 
a course without his intimate friend Konon being 
previously aware of it, and if the latter knew, it 
is inconceivable that he should have exposed him- 
self to the risk of visiting the court of Tiribazus. 
My first conjecture appears to me the more probable, 
and it has the additional merit of being entirely 
consistent with the remarks of Isocratea, a con- 
temporary, when he says that Evagoras " was 
forced " into the struggle with Persia, while he 
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was labouring zealously in the cause of the Great 
King.' 

We do not know what form the opposition of 
Persia to ETagoras took; but if it was marked by 
any such animus as we find evident in the treatment 
of Konon, we may suppose that it was intended 
to depose Eragoras and obtain possession of bis 
person. At all cTents, we find Evagoras at once 
occupied in hostile measures. His first efforts seem 
to have been to raise the whole island in revolt, 
and to urge the various kingdoms to disown alle- 
giance to Persia, as Onesilaus had done a century 
earlier. Whether, as is generally supposed, he at- 
tempted to make himself king of the whole island 
it is difficult positively to determine ; perhaps he 
only endeavoured to induce the heads of the other 
kingdoms to enter into an offensive and defensive 
treaty with him against Persia, refusing tribute or 
allegiance. Wo are told that he endeavoured to 
attain his object by persuasion — a mode little likely 
to be successful if he proposed to depose tlie 
reigning kings and assume their prerogatives. Pos- 
sibly his efforts were confined to urging them to 
make common cause with him against Persia. 
Amathiis, Kitium, and Soli turned a deaf ear to his 

' Iu>;i:ite*, Or. ix. 
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persuasions. Under the guidance of a Prince called 
Agyris they refused to abandon their connection 
with Artaxerxes, and when Eragoras proceeded to 
use force they appealed to the Great King for 
succour. Their request was acceded to, and Hec- 
tomnuB, King of Caria, and Antophrades, were in- 
structed to organise an army and fleet to oppose 
Evagoras. The latter, however, was so fortunate as 
to secure the friendship of Hectomnus, who not only 
kept hack the expedition but even secretly gave 
Eyagoras a present of money. 

Such was the position of affairs in b.c. 390. We 
suppose that Evagoras broke off relations with Persia 
in B.C. 392, shortly after the arrest of Konon. The 
following year was spent in military preparations, 
and endeavours to persuade the other kingdoms in 
the island to join him. The base treatment by Tiri- 
bazus of his friend Konon, probably i^ain an exile at 
his court, must have had its influence in determining 
the action of Evagoras, and it was reasonable that 
Athens should strongly resent the treatment of her 
ambassador. Much has been s^d of the magnani- 
mity of the Athenians, in interesting themselves in 
the cause of Evagoras when it was so disadvantageous 
to them to provoke the hostility of Persia, but what 
should we think of a nation which could abandon its 
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ambassador to iUegal imprisonment, perhaps even 
death, and still remain on terms of amity with the 
power that committed the outrage? Douhly base 
would such a course on the part of Athens have been 
towards Konon, her chief general and most import- 
ant citizeo. We are not surprised therefore to learn 
that in b.c. 390 Athens despatched a small fleet of 
ten triremes to the succour of Evagoras. The fate 
of this mission was, however, unfortunate. On its 
way it was met by a Lacedemonian fleet of twenty- 
seven triremes under Teleutias, and both ships and 
men were captured. Evagoras had probably in- 
duced the Athenians to send this fleet to enable him 
to overcome the resistance of Amathus, Kitium, and 
Soli, strong places upon the sea coasts, whose means 
of opposition were inexhaustible as long as they 
could keep open their communications by sea and 
assure themselves of succour from the Phoenician 
fleet. All three cities were strongly fortified. 
Amathus on the seaboard was well-nigh impreg- 
nable to assault from the land-side. Kitium, as 
we have seen, had successfully withstood a long 
siege under Kimon ; and Soli, in the revolt of 
Onesilaus, had during five months resisted a large 
and victorious Persian army. To operate offen- 
sively against these cities the fleet of Evagoras 
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was altogether inadequate, but he redoubled his 
efforts to overcome this weakness. New triremes 
were built, and after two years of preparations, 
assisted by a small fleet under Chabrias, wliich 
Athens again sent to his aid, he was enabled to 
reduce the refractory cities to submission. It is not 
improbable that he attached them to his kingdom. 

Master of the whole island either as real king or as 
head of a confederation of its kings, and possessing a 
considerable fleet and well-appointed army, Evagoras 
felt himself strong enough to undertake offensive 
operations abroad. In his conflict with Amathus and 
Kitium he must have discovered that so Jong as Tyre 
was attached to Persia it was a formidable enemy 
to his peace, and might prove fatal to him if co- 
operating with a Persian fleet. Such, doubtless, were 
the considerations which led him to weaken or attach 
the town of Tyre to his side. Its position was 
especially strong, it had already given great opposi- 
tion to Assyrian conquerors, and later on it was 
to prove a difficult nut for the Macedonian 
Alexander to crack. By a sudden and spirited 
assault Evagoras made himself master of the town, 
and appears to have secured the sympathies of its 
inhabitants, for we find that the Tyrians after- 
wards furnished him with twenty ships in his 
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conflict with Persia. His influence aeems even to 
hare penetrated into the interior of Syria, for we 
read that an Arab king, supposed to be of Idumea, 
also sent him troops.^ He also estranged some of 
the towns on the Cilician territory from their allegi- 
ance to Persia. But he was fortunate enough to 
secure a still more valuable ally in Achoris, king of 
Egypt. That country had thrown off its allegiance 
to Persia under Nepherites II,,' or Psammetichus, and 
troubles nearer home had prevented the great king 
from reasserting his supremacy. Fully alive to the 
advantage which Egypt derived from a continuance 
of the struggles of Persia with its other provinces, 
Nepherites had sent 100 triremes and 500,000 mea- 
sures of wheat to aid Spai'ta in her conflict with Konon 
and Phamabazus. Carrying out the same policy, 
Achoris, successor to Nepherites, espoused the cause 
of Evagoras, fully appreciating the gain to Egypt if 
by the independence of Cyprus, a barrier could be 
raised between her and Persia. The contingent 
of Achoris was fifty ships of war, and a large supply 
of corn and money. 

Such was the strong position which Evagoras had 
created for himself during the five years of Persian 
inaction. Possessed of powerful resources at home 

' Ranlinson'a Anc Monarchies, vul. \. p. &3S, note 9. 
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and in alliance with all the important towns around 
him, he was looked upon as the great centre of all 
opposition to the great king. He possessed a fleet of 
200 triremes — a considerable and well-appointed 
arm;' — ^his power was supreme throughout the island, 
and he had for allies, Athens, Egypt, and Tyre. 

While matters were thus prospering in Cyprus a 
most unfortunate event happened in Greece. After 
six years of negotiation the treaty of " Autalkidas " 
was at length formally ratified by Artaxersea It 
established peace between Greece and Persia, and 
obliged the former to abandon all interest in the 
Greeks of Asia and Cyprus. Not only did this treaty 
deprive Evagoras of Athenian assistance, but, what 
was far more serious, it left the vast forces which his 
enemy had called together, and which, according to 
DiodoruB, amounted to 300,000 men, including cavalry, 
free to fall upon him. This vast army concentrated 
in CUicia, opposite to Cyprus. Foreseeing the diffi- 
culties which would be encountered in victualling 
such a multitude of men, Evagoras despatched his 
fleet to intercept the supplies arriving by sea, and the 
movement was so far successful as to cause much 
temporary discontent in the enemy's ranks. At 
length in ij.c. 386, the Persian fleet set sail. Tiri- 
bazus had succeeded in getting himself named bead of 
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the expedition with Orontas in joint command of the 
troops, and Gaos, hrother-in-law to Tiribazus, as 
admiral of the fleet. It was off Kitium tliat Gaos 
encountered the fleet of Evagoras, and a fierce 
struggle ensued. Victory at first inclined to the side 
of Evagoras, and several of the Persian vessels were 
taken and sunk. Gaos, however, succeeded in rally- 
ing his ships, and bearing down furiously upon the 
Cypriotes he turned the fortunes of the day and 
spread havoc amongst the Cyprian fleet, which for 
a brief space had thought itself victorious. The 
Cypriotea gave way in the greatest disorder, and the 
contest resulted in their total discomfiture with 
frightful loss. 

Before this naval engagement Evagoras is said to 
have gained some successes over the Persians by land, 
but the loss of his fleet was disastrous to his fortunes. 
The Persians had now undisputed command at sea, 
and could throw troops into the island at any point. 
Their first attack was made against Kitium, which 
they succeeded in taking. Unable longer to main- 
tain the field, Evagoras retired within the walls of his 
own city, Salamis. He was followed by the Persian 
army, which proceeded to besiege the city by land 
while the harbour was watched by the Persian fleet. 
The position seemed a hopeless one for Evagoras, but 
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he prepared to hold out to the last extremity. Appre- 
ciating rightly the impossihility of the struggle with 
his present resources, he entrusted the defence of 
Salamis to his son Prytagoras, and evading the 
Persian fleet with ten ships, sailed for Egypt to solicit 
fresh succour. We can easily imagine the arguments 
with which he urged his cause but, unfortunately, 
they were unsuccessful. It was easy to foresee that 
the fall of Cyprus would be followed as it was by the 
subjection of Egypt, but it required a mind far 
superior to that of Achoris to comprehend the neces- 
sity of making heavy sacrifices to avert dangers only 
in anticipation. Erom a c:iusc which now seemed 
desperate all sought to retire, and when Evagoras 
returned to Cyprus he found the position hardly 
tenable any longer. Salamis still held out, but 
there was small chance of ultimate deliverance. 
Unexpected events, however, came to the aid of 
his desperate fortunes. The resistance which the 
Persians had encountered was most severe, and it had 
continued during fully two years from the time of 
the naval engagement off Kitium. The cost of the 
war to the Persians had been enormous, exceeding 
according to Isocrates 500,000 talents. This circum- 
stance, and the protracted nature of the struggle 
induced Tiribazus to treat with Evagoras. He drew 
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up conditions of peace, by wliich ETSgoras was to 
relinquish all his conquesta and retain only the 
soTereignty of Salamis upon payment of a tribute to 
the King of Persia, ancL. promise of obedience as a 
subject to his Lord. The proud spirit of Evagoras 
could not brook the last condition. He was ready to 
relinquish his conquests and to pay a tribute, but he 
refused to aeknowledge himself the subject of Persia. 
Notwithstanding the helplessness of his position he 
rejected the terms of peace and prepared to fight 
to the last, " Fortune favours the brara" From 
some cause unknown to us (perhaps the result 
of a wily diplomacy, in which we hare already 
seen that Evagoras was a master) je^ousy broke out 
between Oro^tas and Tiribazus, the two Persian 
commanders. The former accused the latter of dis- 
affection to the king, which resulted in the recall 
of Tiribazus and in Orontas receiving the chief 
command. Persia was desirous of terminating the 
war, being engaged in an expedition against the 
Cadusians, which was proving most unsuccessful; 
and Artaxerxes was probably also anxious to bring 
the Cypriotes to submission in order that he might 
be free to carry out his larger designs upon Egypt. 
Shortly after his promotion Orontas reopened nego- 
tiations with Evagoras—modified the distasteful 
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clause in the peace proposed by Tiribazus, and in- 
stead of having to yield obedience " as a subject to 
his Lord," Eyagoras was priTilef;ed to communicate 
with the great king as one sovereign with another. 
Thus in b.c. 381 ended, honourably for Evagoras, 
this desperate struggle. He had been ten yews in 
antagonism with Persia, and during six years of that 
period he had maintained a most unequal conflict 
with heroism rarely excelled. Unfortunately history 
has preserved for ua few details of the war, but 
enough is known of the relative position of the com- 
batants to justify us in giving credit to Evagoras 
for indomitable perseverance, and all the highest 
qualities of generalship.^ 

' The chronology of .the time ia yery ohscnre, and great difference of 
opmba has prevailed m to the date of the beginning and the close of the war. 
I hare adopted, vitfain one year, the dates given bf Mr. Grote, and have 
been guided in thia bj a regard to the two events which are positiTely 
determined, viz. the firet snccour received from Greece in s.c. 390, and the 
ratification of the Peace of Antallddas in b.c. 387. 1 have Buppoeed that 
previoos to the arrival of the fint fieet from Greece Evagoras had endeavoured 
by persuauon to rally to his side the variona Idiigdonu of the Island, and 
from this starting-point I arrange the events in the following order : — 

B.C. 

391. Evagoras in declared oppodtion to Persia. 

390. Athenian expedition despatched to hb aid, bat captured by the Lace- 

demoniana. 
368. Second Athenian expedition under Cfaabrias. 
387. Ratification of Peace of Antalkidas, and preparations by Tiriboziu for 

hia descent npon Cyprus. 
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Evagoras reigned principally in Salamis for some 
time after these events. Apparently about the third 
year of the 101st Olympiad {b.c. 374) a Salaminian 
named Nikokreon formed a conspiracy against his 
life, which was detected, and the conspirator was 
forced to seek safety in flight. The subsequent 
1 ragedy is well described by Mr. Grote in the follow- 
ing terms — " Nikokreon left behind liim a youthful 
daughter in his harem under the care of a eunuch 
{a Greek born ia Elis) named Thrasydeus, who, full 
of vindictive sympathy in. his master's cause, made 
known the beauty of the young lady both to Eva- 
goras himself and to his son Pnytagoras, the most 
distinguished of his sons, partner in the gallant 
defence of Salamis against the Persians. Both of 
them were tempted, each unknown to the other, 
to make a secret assignation for being conducted to 
her chamber by the eunuch : both of them wci'c 

B.C. 

3S6. Naml coofliut off Kitiinn. 

3S5. Saltimia besi^ed. 

384. Visit of Eyagoraa to Egypt for succour. 

383. N^tiatioDS with TiribazaB. 

388. Recall of Tiribaina. 

381. Treaty concluded with Oiontas. 

It will be admitted that the preparatioDa for such a vast expedition as 
Tiribaziu got together required a considerable time, and aa naval operationa 
were difficnlt in wint«r, it is impossible to suppose that the oaTal conflict off 
Eitinni could take place befoie the spring or snmnier of b.c. 386. 
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assassinated by Ms hand.* Thus perished " adds Mr. 
Grote, " a Greek of pre-eminent vigour and intelli- 
gence, remarkably free irom the Tifses usual in Grecian 
despots, and forming a strong contrast in this respect 
with his contemporary, Dionysins, whose military 
energy is so deeply stained by crime and Tiolence." 

We could have wished that the circumstances 
of the death of Evagoras had been more befitting a 
life so remarkable and a character so distinguished. 
He is the central figure in the history of Cyprus — 
the most important which her annals present to us. 
An elaborate view of his character is supplied to us 
by* Isocrates, and although we admit the probability 
of exaggeration in the praises of the panegyrist, it 
must be acknowledged that even the meagre account 
which we possess of the events of his life and reign 
suffices to attest that Evagoras was a man of no 
common powers and deserves to be enshrined among 
the heroes of the past. He was of the rare type of 
self-made men who ascend the stream to power in 
spite of a strong and continual current against them. 
That he became despot of Salamis was due to an 



> In ito detsilB the itorj of the usauination is told differentjj by Theo- 
pompiu, Aristotle, and Diodonu. — See note in Mr. Qrote's HiiL of Oruce, 
chap. UxTi., vhere he gives what appear conelasiTe nuons for prafemsg the 
uooont cf Theepompaa. 
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audacious and successful venture, but even in that 
position he might have remained insignificant. 
To the fame of being a successful adventurer he 
proceeded to add the higher merit of being a 
temperate, just, and skilful administrator, exhibit- 
ing the proofs of his talent by causing prosperity to 
blossom in his little kingdom. Nor was his influ- 
ence confined to the limited sphere of his own 
possessions. Athens foitnd in him a wise coun- 
sellor and a steady ally, who, by his wisdom 
more than by Ma powOT, was instrumental in 
restoring her fallen fortunes. Thoroughly imbued 
with Hellenic sentiments, he could never feel sym- 
pathy with the barbarian power of Persia; but it 
evinces the sound balance of his mind that he knew 
to conceal what it would have been madness to de- 
clare, and was sagacious enough to use to advantage 
a power whose supremacy he might regret but could 
not ignore. In this view his infiuence, before the 
war and after it, at the Persian court and with its 
satraps proves him to have been an able and 
successful diplomatist. But it was in the great 
struggle forced upon him, apparently in self-defence, 
that the highest qualities of the man are exhibited. 
His extensive preparations and the alliances which 
he made bespeak energy, foresight, and combination 
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of the highest order, and his hrilliant expedition 
against Tyre was a second outburst of that adven- 
turous spirit which had led him with a handful of 
men to quit Cilioia and crush Abdemon. Later on, 
when hemmed in by a force compared with which 
his resources were pigmy, his resolution to seek 
fresh aid &om Egypt by personal intercourse was the 
act of a man who in adversity could rise to supreme 
efforts. Happily in this conflict against seemingly 
irresistible force the curtain falls on the partial 
triumph of a proud spirit which had courageously 
elected to die fighting rather than to live in dis- 
honour. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DEATH OF ETAG0BA8 TILL ANNEXATION BT BOHE. 

Tee reign of Bvagoras forms an important epoch 
in the history of Cyprus. In the fifth century B.C. 
Fhoeniciau influence was paramount in the island, 
hut the power of Persia, upon which it was hased, 
was gradually sinking. Through the efforts of 
Eragoras a fresh infusion of Greek hlood began with 
the fourth century, and Hellenic proclivities, tastes, 
and refinements speedily spread. This infiuence is 
evident not only in political tendencies and sym- 
pathies, but in the arts, inscriptions, and monuments 
of Cyprus. While the Phcenician element thus 
only declined, the old Cyprian became entirely merged 
in the new Hellenism. It is remarkable that we 
have hardly any Cyprian inscriptions which appear 
to be contemporaneous with the close of the reign of 
Svagoras. Till that period the It^ends upon the coins 
of the island were either in Cyprian or Phoenician, 
now we find them only in Greek or Phoenician. The 
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fusion vliich had gradually been going on for some 
centuries between the native Cyprian and Greek ■ 
populations was at length consummated, and the two 
elements are no longer distinguishable in history. 

The stormy and chequered reign of Evagoras was 
succeeded by the uninterruptedly peaceful one of 
his second son Kicodes. In the struggle between 
Persia and Bgypt, which was carried on during it, 
Nicocles took no part, nor was he at all engaged in 
any foreign conflict. The little kii^dom of 
Balamis had need of peace. Its revenues had been 
greatly exhausted during the long and severe con- 
flict through which it had so recently passed, and 
it required a wise and peapeful government to 
repair its fortunes. Such an administration, ac- 
cording to Isocrates, it found under Kicocles. A 
mined treasury was restored to order by the 
strictest economy; and by this means, we are 
told, the debts of the state were provided for 
without an increase of the burdens upon its 
subjects. Under this firugal government Salamis 
rapidly gained in wealth, and at the close of the 
reign of Kicocles she was acknowledged to be the 
most opulent city in the island. The friendship 
which had subsisted between Athens and Evagoras 
was maintained without diminution by Nicocles 
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and attested by many tokens of distinction. TJn- 
fortunately, however, there is a dark side to the 
picture which Isocrates has painted to us of his 
pupil and benefactor, Nicocles, and we fear that 
the laudable qualities which distinguished the early 
years of his reign became douded by the growth of 
vices engendered by a life of ease and opulence. 
Theopompus and Anaximenes describe Nicocles as 
reyelling in all kinds of luxurious excesses, and 
speak of bim as vying with Stration, King of 
Sidon, in the costly splendour of his entertain- 
ments and the extravagance of his sensual in- 
dulgences. By these vices, and the disorders 
which they induced^ he exasperated his sub- 
jects, and at length roused them to insurrection. 
Dethroned by his people, he was cast into prison 
and appears there to have perished by a violent 
death in b.c. 361. Nearly a quarter of a centiuy 
had elapsed since the death of Evagoras, but history 
fumishea us with no materials by which we can 
judge of the internal condition of the island during 
that period. Maintaining a strict neutrality in 
the war between Persia and Egypt, Cyprus must, 
from her position, have profited largely in the 
supply of the necessaries which the extensive 
Persian force required, and which firom her position 
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and fertility the island was peculiarly atle to 
furnish. The increase of wealth from this source 
doubtiess contributed to the prosperity and growth 
of luxuriousness which we have seen prevail at 
Salamis, and probably also throughout the rest of 
the island. There is no surer test of the art and 
wealth of an age than its currency, and the later 
coins of Evagoras and those of Nicocles are the 
finest which Cyprus produced. Their workman- 
ship is in the best Greek style, and the prevalence 
of statues in gold attests the general wealth of 
the population. 

Nicocles was succeeded by Evagoras II. Pro- 
fessor Bawliuson^ calls him son of Evagoraa I. 
without, however, quoting his authority ; but I am 
inclined to suppose that he was the son of Nicocles. 
The character of the new king was still worse than 
that of his predecessor, and the abuses of his ad- 
ministration early led the Salaminians to depose 
him and name in hia place a relative called 
Pnytagoras.' By some authors this Pnytagoras 
is said to have been the son of Evagoras I., whom 

' ituwluiBon'a Anc. JSonarchia, voL iv. p. 636. 

* Some confuBion hus uiBen u to the nstne of this king, many tntliortf 
and Mr. Qn>te amongst them, baTing s^led him Protagoiu, hat fixim ooina 
the name ia dearly ihown to hare been PnytigoTU. — See an able p»pec by 
Mr. Pieriiles read to the Numiematic Society of London, 1 B69. 
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he left in command of his axmy during his visit to 
Egypt. We have already spoken of the murder of 
Pnytagoras simultaneously with that of his father, 
and independently of this story it is improhahle that 
the commander of the Salaminian army in 384 
B.C. was the same individual who in b.c. 332 took 
part in the siege of Tyre as an ally of Alexander 
the Great, It is more prohahle that he was the 
Recond son of Nicocles. The deposed monarch 
(Evagoras II,) fled to Carina, and invoked the assist- 
ance of Artaxerxes Ochus, King of Persia. While 
these events were transpiring Artaxerxes had led 
his first expedition into Egypt, which proved so un- 
successful that, as 8harpe says, " He returned home 
laughed at hy the Egyptians and his own allies." 
Encouraged hy the display pf Persian weakness in 
Egypt, Cyprus, under Pnytagoras, again raised the 
standard of revolt, asserted her independence, and 
refused payment of the customary tribute to Persia. 
Her independence was however of short duration, 
for Artaxerxes promptly prepared for a second 
attack upon Egypt, and designed first to reduce to 
submission the revolted Cypriotes. The latter 
task he intrusted to Idrieus, King of Caria. 
Idrieus equipped a fleet of forty ships, and with 
them an army of eight thousand men under 
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command of Phokion the Athenian and the de- 
throned Bragoras.' By some writers it has heen 
doubted whether this Phokion vw the distinguished 
Greek general and friend of Isocrates, whom they 
have thought incapable of hiring himself to sub- 
jugate an ancient ally of Greece. But zeal for the 
interests of Evagoraa — son of the benefactor of 
Isocrates — may have ip^uenced Phokion, and this 
is the more probable, seeing that he was associ- 
ated in command with that son whose only object 
certainly was the recovery of the throne from which 
he had been expelled, 

With the exception of SalamJLS, the little kingdoms 
did not give much trouble to the anny of subjection, 
and submitted without any noteworthy resistance to 
their former master. But Pnytagoras was not so 
easily subdued. His army was closely besieged 
within Salamis both by sea and land, but made a 
protracted resistance. ])uring this resistance Eva- 
goras was accused to the King of Persia of holding 
secret intercourse with the Cypriotes, and recalled 
to answer the charge. While Evagoras was absent 
Phokion came to terms with Pnytagoras, who agreed 
to acknowledge the supremacy of Persia and pay a 
tribute, on condition that the sovereignty of Salamis 

> Dtod.Bio.b 16(48. 
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should be assured to him. It is not improbable 
that a fuller acquaintance with the character of 
Eyagoras and his unpopularity in Salamis may hare 
led Phokion to abandon hia cause and make peace 
■with Pnyta^ras. 

Evagoras was successful in clearing himself of 
the accusations brought against him, but too late, 
for on his return to Cyprus he found Pnytagoras 
confirmed on the throne of Salamis. It was in 
vain that he endeavoured to persuade the Salami- 
nians to recognise his legitimate rights — the memory 
of his former misdeeds had thoroughly alienated 
■ from him the sympathies of the people. As some 
compensation, Artaxeraes gave him a government 
in Cilicia, but adversity had not taught hiTn wisdom. 
Hia oppressions enraged his new subjects, and in a 
very short time he was obliged to fly from their 
fury. He sought refuge in Cyprus, but was there 
captured and put to death about B.C. 346.' 

A new era was about to burst upon this part of 
the world. Eastern potentates had hitherto afforded 
the most striking representations of that restless 
ambition which seas and distance cannot limit and 
death alone can curb. But the highest efforts of 
these Eastern conquerors were about to be eclipsed 

■ Diod. Sic b. xvi. § 46. 
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by the aduerements of a young monarch of the West, 
of whom it is s^d that, at the age of thirty, he wept 
because he knew of no other world to conquer. 

It is a common remark that the tide of civilisation 
first flowed from east to weat ; but, in reality, it was 
only the germ of civilisation in language, letters, and 
arts which the East commxmicated to the West The 
plant never grew stately or fruitful in the enervating 
climes of the East, hut its seeds sown in the West 
rapidly attained to the proportions of a healthy tree, 
yielding the noble fruita of intellectual vigoxir and 
moral worth. In all the splendour which distinguished 
the courts of the Great Kings of the East there were 
none of the elements of an ennobling civilisation. 
Hie brute force of vast armies disunited in feelings and 
nationalities was the chief ii^edient of that material 
power which imprisoned thought and stunted the 
growth of independence in individual character. 
£ut at Marathon and Platsea, such conglomerate 
masses, for the first time, yielded before the superior 
intelligence and individual courage of a compara- 
tively insignificant, but more united phalanx of Greek 
patriots. Succeeding conflicts strengthraied the latter 
and still more demoralised the former. Compared 
with their resources, wonders woto accomplished by 
Miltiades and Kimon ; but jealousy at home weakened 
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their influence and paralysed their action. Tet the 
elements of an inTincible power were gradually de- 
veloping in the ranks of the armies of Greece ; and 
all that seemed necessary to the achieTement of the 
legitimate results of individual superiority was a 
' master-genius who, raised above the influence of 
petty jealousies, could wield with an independent 
will the materials for military action which long 
years of contest had been bringing to perfection. 
Such a genius was found in Alexander, the young 
king of Macedon. Nature had early endowed him 
with all the talents requisite to command, and gave 
him an ambition which might truly be called iu- 
satiabla Gifted with such a character, and possessed 
of instruments for action such as have been described, 
it is no wonder that in the then effete state of the 
great nations of the East the conquests of the young 
hero were vaster than any the :ff'orId had yet wit- 
nessed. They were marvellous, if we consider the 
short time in which they were accomplished. 

It is unnecessary for our purpose to exhibit the 
gradual rise of Macedonian power, or how, under Philip 
IL, Macedonia wrested from Athens the supremacy 
in Greek politics. It will suffice to take up the thread 
of events at the meeting in Corinth, when Alexander 
was elected captain-general of the confederate Greek 
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forces^ and when war to the death was declared against 
Persia, the old enemy of Greece. In numbers the 
resources placed at the disposal of Alexander seemed 
utterly insufficient to cope with the great monarchy 
whose power was thus threatened, but Greek soldiers 
no longer feared Persian armieB, and they were 
maxsh^ed by a young monarch whose unbounded 
self-confidence communicated its influents to the 
meanest of his followers. 

On the banks of the Issus, in CUicia, Alexander 
encountered the armies of Darius, in B.c. 333, and 
in one memorable engagement irretrievably crushed 
the military power of Persia. But instead of pur- 
suing the scattered troops, Alexander hurried on at 
once to his object — the conquest of Syria and Egypt. 
It may easily be conceiired that the signal defeat 
of the Persians roused afresh all the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the Hellenic party in Cyprus. Without wait- 
ing for an invitation, the little princes of the island 
voluntarily offei'ed their submission to Alexander whilst 
he was engaged in the siege of Tyre. Nor was it an 
empty-handed submission. They brought him a 
fleet of 120 ships, which materially aided in the 
accomplishment of the hard task in which he was 
engaged. Foremost among these princes was Pny- 
tagoras, King of Salamis, whose reign we have in 
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part described. Conjointly with Kxateros he was 
honoured by Alexander with the command of the left 
wing in the attack upon maritime Tyre. In an un- 
expected sally which the Tyriana made upon that 
wing the galley of Pnytagoras was sunk as well as 
that of Androcles of Amathua and Pasicrates of 
Curium, while the rest of the ships of the left wing 
were driven ashore. Alexander, however, promptly 
came to the rescue, and, after a hard-contested siege, 
received the submission of the cily.^ The fate 
of Pnytagoras when his gaUey was sunk is un- 
known. We have no farther mention of him in 
history, while shortly aftet we read of his son Nico- 
creon as "K"ing of Salamis, and in company with 
Alexanda.^ 

The homage proffered and the services rendered by 
the Cypriote princes were highly appreciated by the 
Macedonian king. He left them in undisturbed 
possession of their little kingdoms, honoured them 
with his friendship, and, later on, intrusted them 

' Arrian, b. xi. chap. xx. { S ; chap. xxii. § 2. 

* Beirel sttttea, that vhile leaving tLe prinoea in posseeaion of their titles 
Alexander sent an ofBcec named Pnytagoraa to repreBent him in the island, 
and to exercise aapreme jurisdiction. I have found no other authority for 
this atatemeot, but Ben«l had erred in giving the name of Pfthagoras to the 
King of SHlainis instead of Pnytagoras, and this confusion probably accounts 
for it. Very possibly Pnytagoras, King of Salamis, wits speciaUy charged 
with the caie of the interests of Alexander in the island. 
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with important duties. NicocreoD, King of Salamis, 
and Pasicrates, King of Soli, are spoken of as pro- 
minent directors of the great festivities with which 
Alexander was welcomed upon his return to Phce- 
nicia from Egypt (b.c. 331). They got up at their 
own cost dramatic representations, and competed for 
the honours accorded to the most accomplished 
actors. Pasicrates risked the victory upon a certain 
Athenodorus, and Kicocreon upon an actor named 
Thessalus. The judges decided in favour of Ath^io- 
dorus, hut Thessalus was consoled hy having the 
esteem of Alexander. On leaving the theatre the 
king is reported to have said, " I commend the judges 
for what they have done, hut I would have given 
half my kingdom rather than have seen Thessalus 
conquered." 

The Cypriote princes continued devoted to the 
cause of Alexander. They were intrusted with the 
equipment of a hundred ships, which were de- 
tached to the Peloponnesus, and several Cypriotes 
followed the fortunes of their new master to tho 
banks of the Indus. We read of Nikocles, son of 
Pasicrates, Eling of Soli, and Nitathren, son of 
Pnytagoras, late King of Salamis, as accompanying 
Kearchus in the navigation of the Persian Qulf, and 
of Stasinor, another son or brother of Pasicrates, 
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bein^ intrusted with the paci&cation of Asia. XTnder 
Alexander, Stasinor was made Gh>rernor of Asia ; and 
upon the diTiBiou of the empire under Perdiccas, 
Drangiane was added to his jurisdiction. When a 
fresh distribution was made during the regency of 
Antipater, Stasinor retained the govermnent of 
Drangiane, Bud. received Bactria in lieu of Asia, 
which last proviace was intrusted to another 
CTpriote, named Stassander.' 

Like a meteor's light the conquest of Alexander 
burst suddenly upon the world, and the brilliancy 
of his career never dimmed till it was cut short by 
bis own foolish excesses. In the course of ten years 
a perfect revolution had been effected in the world's 
history. A long past was for ever uprooted, and the 
mastery of the world, which the East had hitherto 
maintained, was irrevocably transferred to the "West 
The dynasty of Alexander died with its founder, 
but the heirs of the great conqueror were those 
who, fighting at hia side and following his fortunes, 
had imbibed some of the elements of his greatness, 
although few of them had learned wisdom from 
his weaknesses. Thus from the ranks of the generals 
of his army were to arise the future rulers of the 
world for many generations. 

' Lnoroix, Ilet da &ric«, p. S7 ; DIod. Si& b. xviiL ebaif. iiL p. 39. 
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The throne of Alexander was nominally seciired to 
his infant son under the regency of Philip Aradeus, 
but his vast possessions were parcelled out amongst 
his most distinguished generals. Antigonus got 
Asia; Seleucus, Babylon; Lysimachus, the Helles- 
pont ; Cassander, Macedonia ; and Ptolemy, !Egypt. 
But no sooner had the dirision of the empire been 
thus roughly effected than the attention of both 
Ptolemy and Antigonus was turned to Cyprus. 
Antigonus despatched a certain Agesilas as his pleni- 
potentiary, to conclude a treaty of alliance with the 
Cyprian princes. Ptolemy was more sagacious, and 
with his agent sent first a force of 3,000 men, and 
shortly aftw a reinforcement of 10,000 men, to 
receive, and if necessary oblige, the submission of the 
Islanders. Myrmidon of Athens commanded the 
army, and Polyclete the fleet of 100 ships. Superior 
to both these officers was Menelaus, brother of 
Ptolemy, and his plenipotentiary. 

The Mubitious projects of Antigonus had already 
driven Seleucus &om Babylon, and aroused the fear 
and jealousy of the other generals. An alliance was 
formed by Ptolemy, Seleucus, Cassander, and Lysi- 
machus to resist Antigonus, and one of the first acts 
of the alliance was to despatch Seleucus with fifty 
ships to oppose the projects of Antigonus in Cyprus. 
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Of the Tarious little kingdoms in the island about half 
espoused the part of Antigonus, and the other half 
that of Ptolemy. Nicocreonj King of Salamis, 
warmly embraced the side of Ptolemy, and, even 
previous to the arriyal of the Egyptian army, 
had, conjointly with other princes of the island, 
concluded a treaty of alliance offensive and defen- 
sive. Amongst the number of the princes who 
thus associated themselves with Nicocreon was doubt- 
less Pasicratea of Soli, to whose son Eunostus 
Ptolemy had given in marriage his daughter Irene.' 
The King of Amathus was undecided, but upon the 
arrival of the Egyptian forces he was obliged to give 
hostages to assure his fidelity to Ptolemy. The chiefs 
of Kyrinia, Lapithos, Marium, and Citium openly 
declared for Antigonus. Of these towns Citium 
alone made an obstinate resistance. It was vigorously 
besieged by the troops of Ptolemy, and at length 
yielded to the superior forces of the enemy. Mean- 
time Ptolemy himself arrived to consolidate his 
power in the island, the possession of which he fore- 
saw would be of great importance in the impending 
conflict with Antigonus in Syria. His measures 
towards his enemies were prompt and severe. 
Pygmalion, King of Citium, was put to death; 

' Locroix, p. S7. 
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Stesikos, King of Harium, Fraxippus, King of 
ZiapithoS} and Themlson, King of Kyriniaj were 
imprisoned as being of doubtful loyalty, and the 
inhabitants of Marium were, in a body, removed 
to Faphos. 

The fidelity of Nieoereon is said to have been 
rewarded with the confiscated poasessions of these 
princes, and he was named governor of the whole 
island. His career seems to have been peculiarly 
prosperous, and &om the high estimation in which he 
was held by both Alexander and Ptolemy, we may 
presume that he was a man of no common ability. 
Few court favourites, however, escape the venom of 
jealousy, and resentment for evil sought to be done 
to him by a jealous rival attaches to the memory of 
Nieoereon an act of cold-blooded cruelty. Diogenes 
tells us of the hatred entertained by Anaxarcbns 
the Sophist for the King of Salamis, and how, 
dining one day with Alexander, and being asked 
how he relished the entertainment, the Sophist 
relied, " It is excellent ; it wants but one dish, and 
that a delicious one — the head of a tyranl" The 
tyrant whose head Anaxarchus would fain have seen 
served up in a dish is said to have been Nieoereon. 
He paid dearly for the sentiment, as we read that 
after the death of Alraander Anaxarchus was forced 
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by contrary winds to land upon the coast of Cyprus, 
and was there seized and put to death by Nicocreon.' 

A beautiful inscription in honour of Nicocreon was 
found in Argoa. It states that the mother of Nico- 
creon was a native of Argos, and the king himself is 
described as " a king descended &om divine ancestors, 
bom in the island of Cyprus, and son of Pnytagoras, 
of the line of j^acus." The inseription further 
informs ns that a statue was erected by the people 
of Argos as a token of gratitude to Nicocreon for 
prizes which he sent the victors in games at the 
festival of Juuo.^ 

We have seen that Nicocreon was named by 
Ptolemy governor of the whole island, but Menelaus 
nevertheleBs appears to have retained the supreme 
command, probably as representative of his brother. 
We have no knowledge of the later career of Nico- 
creon, and had he been then alive we should have 
expected his name to be conspicuous in the conflict 
between Menelaus and Demetrius. The exact date 
of the close as well as the beginning of his reign is 
unknown, but it is probable that he became King of 
Salamis about B.C. 331, and ceased to be so about 

* LangboToe'e Plulareh't Live*, " Lile of Alaxander." 

* Se« an interesting paper upon a coin of Nicocreon, communicated hy 
Mr. D. Pierides to the Nomiamatic Soci«t7 of London in 1869. 
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B.C. 310. Kicocreon was the last occupant of the 
throne which, a century before, Evagoras had gal- 
lantly wrested from the Phcenician Abdomen. 

Having securely established his power in Cyprus, 
B.C. 312, Ptolemy crossed oyer to Syria. There, after 
a campaign of varied fortunes, he made a treaty 
of peace with Antigonus, whereby it was agreed that 
each should retain possession of the territories he 
then held. This treaty proved, however, rather a 
truce than a peace, and the struggle between the 
restless spirits who signed it was transferred in the 
following year to Cilicia. In this fresh conflict for- 
tune sided with Ptolemy, and it resulted in Iiis 
acquiring the whole of the southern coast of Cilicia. 

WhUe these events were transpiring an incident 
of the most . tragical nature took place in Paphos of 
Cyprus. Nicocles, King of Faphos, was accused 
before Ptolemy of plotting a conspiracy in the in- 
terest' of Antigonus. In the spirit of severity with 
which Ptolemy had hitherto treated all disaffected 
Cypriotes, orders were given that Nicocles should at 
once be killed, and the execution was intrusted to 
officers named Argaios and KaUicrates. Famished 
with troops by Menelaus, these emissaries sur- 
rounded the palace of the king at Paphos, and, 
while informing him of their orders, recommended 
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him to prepare for death Nicocles endeavoured to 
exculpate himself, but observing that no attention 
was paid to his protestationB of innocence, he killed 
himself with his own hand. Axiothea, the wife of 
Nicocles, on learning of the death of her husband, 
murdCTcd her two maiden daughters, and induced 
the wives of the king's brothers to follow her 
example in committing suicide rather than fall 
into the hands of Ptolemy. Nor was this all. The 
brothers of the king closed the doors of their house, 
set fire to it, and wlule it was burning around them 
killed themselves. Never has history recorded 
deeds of more fiendish desperation than those which 
marked the close of the Paphian d3masty. 

Defeated iu Oilida, Antigonus busily occupied him- 
self with plans to retrieve his lost position and 
check the growing power of Ptolemy. The im- 
portance of the possession of the island of Cyprus by 
the latter was now apparent, as it afforded him a 
safe basis of communication with his newly-acquired 
territories in Cilicia, and a centre for operations 
agamst the kingdom of Syria. Antigonus therefore 
determined upon a great effort to wrest the island 
from Ptolemy, and with this view got together an 
extensive and carefully-equipped fleet. It comprised 
110 ships, and the armed force collected for the 
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expedition was 16,000 iDfantry and 400 caTaby. 
He gave the command to his son Demetrius, who 
was specially recalled from Greece. 

Landing on the coast of Carpas, Demetriiis left 
a small detachment to giiard his fleet, and hurried 
on by land with the rest of his troops to Salamis, 
where Menelaus was concentrating an army of 
20,000 infantry and 800 cavalry to oppose him. 
The two armies met at a short distance from Salamis 
(forty stadia), and a severe engagement took place 
in which Demetrius was victorious. The forces of 
Menelaus retired within the walls of Salamis and 
Demetrius proceeded without delay to besiege that 
town. Ptolemy, informed of the perilouj position 
of bis army at Salamis, hastened to Cyprus trom 
Egypt with a fleet of 150 long galleys and 200 
transports, carrying not less than 10,000 men. 
The impending struggle for Cyprus was momentous 
to both parties. The defeat of Demetrius would 
probably be followed by a second attack upon Syria, 
while that of Ptolemy, as events proved, would 
confine "him to his territories in Egypt. The two 
generals had often before crossed swords. When only 
twenty-two years of age, Demetrius encountered 
the wary and experienced general of Alexander 
at G^aza^ and received from him his first lesson 
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in serious warfare. It was a costly one, for 
Demetrius lost 5,000 men killed and 8,000 prisoners, 
besides his tents, military stores and equipage. 
Ptolemy generously sent back to tbe vanquished 
Demetrius his stores and bis friends, with the 
lofty sentiment, "We ought only to contend for 
glory and empire." Demetrius in his pride begged 
of the gods " that he might not long be Ptolemy's 
debtor, but soon have it in his power to return 
the favour received." He profited by the lesson 
he had been taught, and ere long had the satis- 
faction of inflicting upon one of the generals of 
Ptolemy a defeat as severe as he himself had suffered. 
On that occasion he was enabled in part to repay 
the generosity of Ptolemy ; but the gods were about 
to answer his prayer in a yet more remarkable 
way. On reaching the coast of Cyprus Ptolemy 
despatched a messenger by land to Menelaus inform- 
ing him of the approaching succour, and ordering 
him, as soon as Ptolemy had engaged the fleet of 
Demetrius, to come out upon the latter with the 
sixty ships which he had in the port of Salamis. 
Demetrius, however, anticipated this movement, 
and stationing ten ships at the mouth of the port, 
effectually blockaded it and prevented the vessels of 
Menelaus from leaving it. This done, he distributed 
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his army upon the neighhouring promontories, and 
with 113 long galleys went' in advance to meet the 
fleet of Ptolemy. When the enemy's fleet was 
sighted Demetrius hore down upon it with such 
impetuosity that at the first shock the Egyptian 
line was effectually broken. Energetically following 
up his first advantage, Demetrius infilcted upon 
Ptolemy a nearly total loss. The Egyptian fleet 
was entirely at the mercy of its conquerors. Its 
order, once broken, could not be restored, and the 
ships lay disunited and helpless. Ptolemy himself 
escaped with difficulty to Egypt with eight ships. 
Eighty long galleys were sunk, and forty, with a 
hundred transports and 8,000 men were taken 
prisoners. The wives of the king, his suite, money, 
baggage, and instruments of war also fell into the 
hands of Demetrius. This engagement is called in 
history the Battle of LeucoUa' from the name of 
the place at which it occurred. We are unable 
to identify the position with accuracy, as no such 
name is preserved on the coast, but we are told 
that it lay between Salamis and Cape Pedalion, 
now called Cape Pila. One writer speaks of 
Demetrius having concealed his ships behind a 

' The name LeucoUa might be giren hj the Romans fi:om LqcuIIqb, aDd 
wu thna not the name of the baj at the time of the enp;H(^meDt. 
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promontory, and at a given signal ordering them 
to sail out npon Ptolemy. The course of the 
combat gives cotintenance to this statement. To 
cause such confusion at the first shock and not to 
have to face any continued struggle Demetrius must 
have taken his enemy by surprise in a position 
where he could not easily manceuTre. Let us sup- 
pose then that Demetrius concealed liis ships behind 
the promontory now known as Cape Greco,' between 
Cape PUa and the present Famagusta. Ptolemy 
sailing up along the coast, having doubtless touched 
at Citium, could not see the ships of his adversary, 
while from the high land a sentinel would perceive 
the approach of the enemy. Ordering his ships to 
saU down upon Ptolemy as he was endeavouring to 
double Cape Greco, Demetrius would hare an im- 
mense advantage over his opponent and encounter 
him in such a position that the surprised fleet would 
be unable either to avoid the shock or to recover 
order after it. 

After such an irretrievable disaster to the fleet of 
Ptolemy the position of Menelaus was hopeless, and 
without a further struggle Salamis was surrendered, 

' The Mident namo of Cape Greco wm probably " ThwnL" Ptolemy the 
hiatoiian tiraa deeoiibes thia part of the coast : " The city Citium, with 
Dades the ptomontory, the city Throni, with its protno&tory, and after 
Throni, tin promontory of Famagaata." 
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with its gairison of 600 cavaby and 16,000 infantr^.^ 
Demetrius dischai^d handsomely his debt of obli- 
gation to Ptolemy. Unsolicited and unraosomed, he 
rdeased all the prisoners of high rank, amongst the 
number of whom were Menelaas the brother, and 
Leontiscus the Bon> of Ftolemy. One of his fair 
captives conquered the heart of the conqueror, and 
her conquest was more enduring than that of 
Demetrius over Ptolemy. The celebrated courtezan, 
Lamia, was in the Egyptian fleet, and made an 
easy conquest of Demetrius. Her influence over 
him became a byeword; as Plutarch expresses it, 
"Though other women had a passion for him, he 
could only think of Lamia." 

Thus the island of Cyprus was attached, B.C. 306, 
by Demetrius to the dominion of his father Anti- 
gonus. Exulting iu the event, the latter assumed to 
himself the title of king, and gave the same to his 
BOD. This act of Antigonus led all the other 
generals who held portions of the inheritance of 
Alexander to assume the title. 

A firesh alliance was entered into between Ptolemy 
of Egypt, Seleucus of Babylon, Lysimachus of Thrace, 
and Cassander of Macedonia, to oppose the threaten- 
ing power of Antigonus. Five years after the battle 

^ Another acoonnt m^ 1,SOO caTali; and 13,000 in&ntix. 
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of Leucolla the confederates encountered the army 
of Antigonus at Ipsua, in Phrygia, and 80,000 
men fought fiercely for the mastery. Demetrius at 
the head of the cavalry put a portion of the enemy's 
forces to flight, hut imprudently pursuing too far, he 
found the return to his own ranks intercepted by 
Seleucus. The latter, promptly availing himself of 
the opportunity, fell upon Antigonus while he was 
unsupported by his cavalry. Discouraged by the 
position in which they thus found themselves, many 
of the troops of Antigonus deserted to the enemy. 
Antigonus, however, continued bravely to resist 
the overwhelming forces which bore down upon 
him. " They are coming against you, sir," said 
one of those about him. " What other object can 
they have? But Demetrius will come to my as- 
sistance," was the hopeful reply. In this vain 
hope the old man continued to resist until he fell 
under a shower of darts, deserted by all but one 
friend. The day was lost, and the dominions of 
Antigonus in Syria dismembered by his victorious 
rivals. Demetrius fled to Cyprus, put his mother 
and children in safety at Salamis, and, equipping 
a fleet there, sailed for Greece to gain if possible 
a new kingdom. It is unnecessary for our purpose 
to follow his varied fortunes. 
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The dismemberment of the possessions of Autigonus 
in Syria occupied Ptolemy for some years, and it was 
not until B.C. 295 that he organised an expedition 
for the recovery of Cyprus. Salamis was the 
only city in the island which was besieged, and even 
its surrender was not long delayed. The mother 
and children of Demetrius were taken prisoners, but 
released by Ptolemy, with rich gifts and other tokens 
of honour. PuUy eighteen years had passed since 
Ptolemy and Antigonus began their struggle for 
the island. Of the first eight of these years we 
have been able to give some particulars; of the 
latter eleven years, under Antigonus and Demetrius, 
we have no details whatever. The island was pro- 
bably imder stem military rule, and in no very 
prosperous condition. The various little kingdoms 
into which it had been divided for fully six hundred 
years were abolished for ever ; but whether this was 
the act of Demetrius or of Ptolemy, we cannot ascertain 
— ^most probably that of the former. But the general 
prosperity of the island rapidly increased under the 
wise, although stem, government of Ptolemy Soter, 
and a few years later it attained to the greatest 
prosperity which it ever enjoyed. A considerable 
piilitary force was retained there under the orders 
of a governor, who combined in his own. person 
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the three offices of general, admiral, and high 
priest. Even the priests of Paphos had to resign the 
independence which th^ had so long enjoyed, and 
submit to the representative of Ptolemy. Notwith- 
standing this entire subjection to the supreme 
authority the various cities retained their municipal 
liberties to a greater extent in some measure than 
the cities of Egypt.themselves. The seat of govern- 
ment was Salamis, and the governor ranked amongst 
the highest functionaries of the realm. The Ptolemies 
styled themselves Kings of Egypt and of Cyprus, 
and it became a custom to confide the island to the 
"brothers of the king." 

Internal peace, the first condition of material pros- 
perity, prevailed, and only once during two centuries 
was it disturbed by rebellion. On that occasion the 
islanders were roused to revolt by Eurydice, a son 
of Ptolemy Soter, when he was plotting against his 
brother Ptolemy Philadelphus. The attempt proved 
entirely unsuccessful, but it led to one of those heart- 
less fratricides which in such number disgrace the 
Ptolemaean era. Under Ptolemy V., called Epiphanes 
(B.C. 204 — 180), the island again showed symptoms 
of rebellion^ but the nomination to the governor- 
ship of Folycrate, a wise and prudent adminis- 
trator, averted the threatened danger. Poly crate was 
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succeeded hj Ftolemy Megalopitani During his 
administration the power of Egypt otct Cyprus waa 
once gravely imperilled, and on another temporarily 
subrerted. Emboldened by the weakness of Ptolemy 
v., Antiochus the Great determined to invade Egypt. 
With this intention he set sail from Ephesus with a 
large fleet, but on his way he changed his plans, and 
resolved first to capture Cyprus. A mutiny of his 
soldiers and a fierce tempest obliged him to take 
shelter in the porta of Cilicia. The elements had 
inflicted great loss upon his fleet, and forced him to 
abandon the enterprise. Some years later Ptolemy 
Megalopitani betrayed the interests of his sovereign 
Ptolemy Philometer, and handed over the island to 
Antiochus Epiphanes,'son of Antiochus the Great. 
The traitor was rewarded by his new master with the 
government of Palestine, but he did not long enjoy the 
fruits of his treachery. Suspicions were aroused 
against him in the breast of Antiochus, and he was 
led to end a miserable existence by a draught of 
poison. The possession of the island by Antiochus 
must have been of very short duration, if indeed he 
ever actually possessed it at all. 

Family feuds and extravagant immoralities were 
rapidly prostrating the power of the Ptolemies, both 
in Egypt and in its provinces, and gave occasion to 
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the interference of the crafty power of Rome, which, 
under the pretext of firiendship, was preparing 
to appropriate to itself their possessions. The 
history of the later years of the Ptolemaean dynasty 
is a striking picture of a debased royalty shrinking 
before an aTaricious, masculine jwwer. "We can 
conceive of no scene grander than that in which the 
Koman senator met the army of Antiochus of Syria 
as it came down upon Alexandria, elated with having 
received the humble submission of the capital of 
Egypt. Clothed only with moral influence as the 
representative of a great nation, the Roman senator 
presented himself before these emblems of material 
power, and calmly describing with his stick a circle 
in the sand between himself and the succesBful con- 
queror, he informed the latter that in crossing that 
line without promising to abandon his recent con- 
quests he declared war upon the Republic of Rome. 
The threat sufficed. The conqua-or relinquished his 
conquests, and the kings of Egypt thanked the 
senate of Rome for the salvation which a word from 
its representative had secured them. In a family 
quarrel between Ptolemy Euergetea and Ptolemy 
Philometer, the same senator again interposed, and 
decided upon the division of the empire of the 
Ptolemies, assigning to Philometer Egypt and 
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Cyprus, and to Euergetes Lybia and Cyrene. Against 
this decision Euergetes appealed to Rome, where he 
succeeded in inducing the senate to withdraw Cyprus 
from the portion of Philometer and giVe it to him. 
Two oommissioners, named Titus Torquatus and 
C. Merula, were deputed by the senate to obtain the 
surrender of the island in favour of Euergetes. The 
latter, belicTing that more than moral persuasion was 
necessary to attain the object, hurried to Greece, 
and began to engage mercenary troops. At this 
step the senate of Home took offence, and he was 
ord^%d in the most summary way to disband the 
mercenaries. The senate had, however, miscalcu- 
lated the disposition of Philometer. To the peace- 
ful representations made to him he replied by 
threatening to wrest Cyrene from his brother. Dis- 
appointed and annoyed, Rome warmly embraced the 
cause of Euergetes, gave him authority to raise troops, 
and invited its allies in Greece and Asia to assist its 
protegS to their utmost. With such troops as he 
had been able to collect Euergetes landed in Cyprus, 
and was there met by Philometer, who had brought 
over an Egyptian army to oppose his brother. In 
several engagements Euergetes was defeated, and was 
at length forced to shut himself up in the city of 
Lapithos. After a short resistance he surrendered, 
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and displaying a generosity very rare among the 
Ptolemies, Philometer forgave Euergetes the past, eon- 
&nued him in his kingdom of Cyrene, and promised 
to give him his daughter in marriage. The power of 
Philometer in Cyprus was not further disturhed. He 
was a prince of a benignant disposition, and probably 
a favourite in the island, as numerous inscriptions to 
his honour have been found. 

Upon the death of Philometer (b.c. 145) Euergetes 
obtained possession of the throne of Egypt, and 
cruelly murdered Eupator, the young son of Philo- 
meter. Eupator had been proclaimed king by his 
mother Cleopatra, and it would" appear received the 
allegiance of the Cypriotes. .This fact, of which 
there was great doubt, has been confirmed to us 
by an inscription discovered by Mr. Pierides some 
years ago near Limasol. The dedication is to King 
Eupator, son of Philometer. 

Euei^tes was a monster of wickedness and cruelty. 
During the persecutions inflicted by his orders upon 
those of the Alesandriotes who had espoused the side 
of Eupator, a large portion of the foreign population 
fled from the city, and its commerce as well as its 
learning rapidly declined. Those who remained 
were at length so exasperated by their sufiferings and 
distress that they rose in revolt, and succeeded in 
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forcing their bloodthirsty ruler to seek a refuge in 
the island of Cyprus. This accomplished, the 
Alexandriotes gave the throne to Cleopatra, widow 
of Philometer. Before her union with Philometer 
Cleopatra had been married to Euergetes, and bore 
him a son called Memphites. This child Euergetes 
took with him to Cyprus, and lest Cleopatra should 
avail herself of the influence of his son, he brutally 
ordered him to be put to death. Nor was this cruelty 
enough for the diabolical murderer. Putting the 
head, hands, and feet of the boy into a box, he sent 
it to Alexandria, and on the birthday of Cleopatra, 
when receiving the customary gifts of the nobles and 
ambassadors, the messenger of Euergetes presented 
the ghastly remains to the queen. Later on 
Euergetes regained the throne of Egypt, and what 
seems even more strange, was again received by 
Cleopatra. He did not long enjoy his success, and 
died bloated with disease, as he had bloated his life 
with vice and crime. 

During the civil war of which Egypt had been 
the theatre Cyprus enjoyed peace. The island was 
the resort of many of the exiles from Alexandria, 
and amongst their number may be mentioned Aris- 
tarchus the grammarian, who made it his fixture 
home. The prosperity of the island at this period 
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must hare been considerable — greater, probably, than 
it had been for several centuries. It was about for 
a few years to form a small kingdom independent 
of Egypt, and the importance of its population will 
be apparent from the military resources which we 
find that it was able to furnish for foreign service.* 

Upon the death of Euergetes II., Cleopatra Cocce, 
his widow, associated with herself on the throne her 
son Ptolemy Soter II., commonly called Lathyma ; 
and in the third year of her reign (b.c. 114) she gave 
the island of Cyprus to her younger son, Alexander, 
as an independent kingdom. It was only in defer- 
ence to public feeling that she had associated 
Lathyrus with her on the throne, as she enter- 
tained for him a strong personal dislike. In the 
tenth year of her reign she succeeded in arousing 
the populace against him. He was forced to fly 
from Egypt, but obtained leave to retire to Cyprus, 
from whence Cleopatra recalled her favourite son 
Alexander. Lathyrus became thus the independent 
king of the island. 

In the same year Alexander Jannseas succeeded to 
the throne of Hyrcanus in Palestine; but the iu- 

* It iroold stisin the resources of bdj conntij to uod two per cent, of 
het population to foreign yni. As we sImU shartlj read of Cjpnw sracUng 
abroMl 30,000 loldien, we maj eetimate bei population as fiillf 1,500,000, 
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habitants of Ptolemais, Gaza, and some other cities 
refused to yield him allegiance. The malcontents 
found sympathy from the Jewish population in 
Cyprus, which was then large and influential .Prom 
it Lathyrus had received great assistance while con- 
solidating his power, and he requited their kindness 
by espousing the cause of their co-religionists ia 
Syria, who had refused obedience to Alexander 
Janneeus. To assist them Lathyrus collected in 
Cyprus an army of 30,000 men, which he lauded 
at Sicaminos, in Palestina On the banks of the 
Jordan he encountered the army of Alexander 
Janneus, and defeated it with a great slaughter, 
estimated variously from 30,000 to 600,000. Lathy- 
rus stained his victory with deeds of unparalleled 
cruelty, designing thus, says Josephus, to strike 
terror into Ms enemies. Dreading the increase of 
her son's power, Cleopatra got together an army to 
oppose him, and intrusted its command to Chelciaa 
and Ananias, two Jewish generals in her service. 
Cleopatra herself accompanied the army into Pales- 
tine, and Alexander, her son, was in charge of the 
fleet. Lathyrus, seeing Egypt thus left unprotected, 
endeavoured, by a rapid movement, to enter it. His 
design was quickly perceived by Chdcias, who fol- 
lowed him in haste and succeeded in fordng him 
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to riek a battle. The result of this battle was 
unfavourable to Ijathyrus. He retired to Oaza, and 
&om thence waa glad to abandon his position in 
Syria and return to his kingdom in Cyprus. Cleo- 
patra was, however, determined to punish him, and 
despatched an army to Cyprus to oppose him there. 
Lathyrus was again defeated, and forced to fly from 
the island. The unnatural mother did not conceal 
her regret that Lathyrus had escaped alive, and in 
her anger put to death the general who had vic- 
toriously conunanded her troops. Cleopatra was 
at length killed by order of her favourite son Alex- 
ander, who discovered that his mother was plotting 
against his life. A yew later the populace rose 
against Alexander, and, being deserted by his army, 
he took refuge on hoard a vessel in the harbour of 
Alexandria, and with his wife and daughter escaped 
to Myra, in Lycia. Upon the departure of Alex- 
ander, Ptolemy Lathyrus regained the throne of 
Egypt, and reigned peacefully both there and in 
Cyprus till his death in the year b.c. 81. A 
daughter of his called Cleopatra Berenice suc- 
ceeded to his throne, and reigned alone for about 
a jeBx. She then, at the recommendation of the 
Eoman senate, married her stepson, Ptolemy Alex- 
ander IL, and associated him with her in the 
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kingdom. The joint reign lasted only nineteen 
days, when she was put to death by her new hus- 
band and coadjutor. The murderer did not long 
enjoy his blood-got independence. He was put to 
death by his body-guard, and in him the legitimate 
line of the Ptolemies became extinct. 

A natural son of Lathyrus succeeded to the throne 
of Egypt under the name of Ptolemy XI., e^ed 
Auletes, while the island of Cyprus fell to another 
illegitimate son, whom we only read of in history 
as Ptolemy. Cyprus was thus again disconnected 
with Egypt, and, earlier than the latter country, was 
to fall a prey to the ambitious power of Eome. The 
new king of Cyprus, whose reign was of consider- 
able duration, appears to hare mixed little in the 
conflicts around him, and occupied himself entirely 
with the accumulation of riches, which Rome was to 
inherit. In b.c. 64 the Boman senate discussed the 
expediency of declaring Egypt and Cyprus to be 
Roman provinces, in virtue of a pretended testa- 
ment of Ptolemy Alexander II., but bribery averted 
for a little the execution of the threatened measure. 
The parsimony of the ting of Cyprus unwittingly 
hastened on the annexation of that island. Appius 
Claudius, a tribune, fell into the hands of some 
pirates of Cilicia. In bis distress he appealed to 
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Ptolemy for the funds necessary to obtain his re- 
lease. Ptolemy was avaricious and a cowwd. He 
grudged the money, hut not daring to refuse the de- 
mand entirely, sent only two talents as ransom. The 
pirates considered the sum too small, but eventually 
released Claudius ujwn his word of honour that 
more should be sent then). Claudius was indignant 
at the low ransom offered by Ptolemy, and swore he 
would be revenged upon him. On his return to Eome 
he succeeded in inducing the senate to pass a law 
declaring Cyprus to bo a Homan province, and con- 
fiscating the estates of Ptolemy, its king (b.c. 57). 
This unjust decree Cato the younger was ordered to 
carry into execution. Being also intrusted with a 
mission to Byzantium, Cato sent forward from 
Ehodes his friend Canidius to treat with Ptolrany. 
Unable to resist the will of Rome, the latter con- 
sented to cede the island on condition of his being 
appointed high-priest of Paphos for life — a very 
lucrative appointment. Ptolemy, however, felt the 
disgrace so keenly that he poisoned himself, and 
thus made the task of Cato easy. Learning of the 
death of the king, Cato despatched his nephew 
Brutus to take possession of the treasures, and 
keep them in safety until he could himself visit 
the island, which he did as soon as he had settled 
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his affairs at Byzantium. The treasures awaiting 
him proved to be of the highest value. The royal 
fUmiture was rich in gold and silver vessels, in 
tables, jewels, and purple — all of which Cato, with 
great care and in the most profitable manner, con- 
verted into money. He carried to Rome 7,000 
talents of silver, and lest any accident should hap- 
pen to the transports in which they were embarked, 
he packed them all in cases containing each two 
talents and 500 drachmas. To each case he attached 
a long cord, with a piece of cork at the extremity, 
to serve as a buoy and mark the spot at which it 
might be sunk. We cannot suppose that this large 
sum of money was realised from the personal pro- ' 
perty of the king. Doubtless the temples of the 
island contributed their wealth and valuable or- 
naments to increase the glory of the deputy 
whom the senate had charged to execute this 
wholesale robbery. On his arrival at Rome the 
. magistrates, the priests, the whole senate, and a 
multitude of people went down to the river to 
welcome him, and gave his reception the nature 
of a triiunph. The eyes of the people were fixed 
with wonder upon the vast number of cases which 
were carried along the streets ; and the senate 
in Aill assembly bestowed upon Cato its highest 
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honours. It voted him a prsetorship extraordinary, 
and the right of attending at the puhlic Bpectades 
clothed in a prsetexta or purple-bordered gown. All 
these honours were declined, and the hero of the 
hour contented himself with asking for the freedom 
of Nicias, an officer of Ptolemy. It is greatly to his 
credit that of the immense treasure which was in his 
power he only reserved to himself a statue of Zeno 
of Citium. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HISTORY TO MODEEN TIMES. 

The island was erected into a praetorian province, 
and its first preetor was Qutestor C. Sextius. But 
shortly after, Cyprus was united with Cilicia under 
one governor, the whole forming one proconsular 
province, which was intrusted to Lentulus in b.o. 56. 
This proconsul was very soon succeeded by another 
named Appius. The Boman Republic inaugurated 
its connection with the island by an act of tmjusti- 
fiable spoliation, and its new representative con- 
tinued with ardour the work of destruction. His 
term of office was short, but long enough to inflict 
a vast amount of injury and suffering. In b.c. 52 
he was succeeded by Cicero, whose administration 
was a gratifying contrast to that of his predecessor, 
and whose letters give us a graphic account of 
the sad condition in which he found the island. 
"Appius," he writes, "who has administered the 
province by fire and sword, who has bled and 
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exhausted it, who has consigned it to me expiring, 
finds it wrong that I ehould repair the evils which 
he inflicted. "What annoys him is, that I do not 
resemhie him, and in fact I could not resemhle him 
less. The proTince imder hia government has heen 
ruined in every way ; under mine no exactions have 
been made upon any pretext. What could I not say 
of the prefects of Appius — of his suite, of his lieuten- 
ants, of their spoliations, of their violences, of their 
brutalities ? " 

Two Uoman hankers, Scaptius and Hatinus, 
strongly supported by Brutus, were owed a large 
sum of money by the city of Salamis. Appius bad 
assisted them in a brutal manner in their efibrts for 
the recovery of their debt, had set loose upon the 
island a body of cavalry, and had kept the senate of 
Salamis under arrest for five days until five of its 
members died of hunger. These unprincipled credi- 
tors applied to Cicero to obtain payment of interest of 
their debt at usurious terms, but he refused to lend 
his troops to aid in such exactions, and he obliged 
them to accept interest at the legal rate of 1 per cent. 
per month. •' That is what I have done," writes the 
humane proconsul to Atticus ; " I think that Brutus 
will approve. I know not whether you will be satis- 
fied ; Cato assuredly will take my part." Such acts 
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justly earned for Cicero the love of the Cypriotes, 
and even after he had left them he continued to plead 
their cause. Later ou he writes to C. Sextius, who 
had been the first Eoman governor of the island, and 
who was now appointed proconsul of Cilicia and 
Cyprus, " I recommend to you all the Cypriotes in 
genial, and the Paphiotes in particular, and I shall 
feel deeply grateM for all that you can do for them. 
I urge this the more earnestly as it touches your 
honour, of which I am jealous, that he who was first 
Roman Questor in the island should leave in it a 
worthy remembrancct and thus tran smit an honomrable 
example to his successors. I pride myself that it will 
be an easy task if you follow the laws and directions 
of your intimate friend Lentnlus, and the Tarious in- 
stitutions which I myself established. I very much 
mistake if you do not thus confer upon yourself an 
infinite honour." ^ 

Cyprus was yet again for a short time to be con- 
nected with the Ptolemies. By his will, Ptolemy 
Auletes, who died in B.Ci 52, left the throne of 
Egypt to his eldest son, Ptolemy and his daughter, 
Cleopatra, and invoked the power of Kome to see to 
its execution. The senate named Pompey tutor of 
the young sovereigns ; but when a few years later his 

' Lacroix, Iltt At Qrite, p. 36. 
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influence was leas powerful, Potherus, a eunuch in 
charge of young Ptolemy, obtained the chief com- 
mand, and by his first act declared his pupil sole 
king of Egypt to the exclusion of Cleopatra. Csesar, 
howerer, reasserted the authority of Rome, and in 
his right as Roman consul reinstated Cleopatra on 
the throne with her brother Ptolemy. At the same 
time he gave the island of Cyprus to Neoteros and 
ArsinoS, younger son and daughter of Ptolemy 
Auletes, hut subsequent events deprived them of 
the gift. Ptolemy seemed disposed to accept the 
decision of Caesar, but Potherus, his guardian, re- 
fused, and secretly sent orders to the Egyptian 
general at Pelusiiun to hasten to Alexandria with his 
army. Upon this followed a lengthened conflict, in 
which Ceesar was barely able to maintain his position 
with the limited resources at his disposal He had 
taken possession of Ptolemy, Neoteros and Arsinoe, 
while Cleopatra conveyed herself into his house 
rolled up in a carpet as a bale of goods, and speedily 
conquered the heart of the Roman consul by her 
charms. Arsinoe escaped, and having murdered the 
general became mistress of the Egyptian army. The 
Alexandrians, soon tired of their cruel but spirited 
mistress and clamoured loudly for their king, who 
was Caesar's prisoner. Ceesar trusted the fickle 
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people and sent the young Ptolemy to the Alexan- 
drian army to take possession of the throne of Egypt. 
Notwithstanding the fervent professions of devotion 
which he had expressed upon leaving Csssar, Ptolemy 
was no sooner free than he did his utmost to continue 
successfully the conflict against the Romaos. At 
length Mithridates of Pergamos arrived at Pelusium 
with reinforcements for Caesar, and with this assist- 
ance he routed the Alexandrian army and received 
the submission of the city. Thus master of Egypt, 
(b.c. 45) he proceeded to settle its future government. 
Ordering that the will of Auletes shoxUd be obeyed, he 
declared Cleopatra queen, and associated with her on 
the throne her younger brother, as the elder had been 
drowned during the recent conflict. ArsinoS was 
carried to Rome and dragged in chains after the 
triumphal car of Csesar. 

In the struggle which followed upon the death of 
CiEsar (b.c. 41 ) between his murderers and Octavianus 
and Antony we read of Serapion, the Egyptian gover- 
nor of Cyprus, joining the side of Brutus and Oassius 
and sending all the ships which he iiad in his ports to 
their assistance. This would lead us to suppose that 
Csesar had given over the island to Cleopatra, at least 
in so far as allowing her to name an E^ptian as its 
governor. However this may have been, there is no 
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doubt of the island having formed part of that 
" richest gift which lover ever gave to his mistress " 
presented by Antony to Cleopatra when she joined 
him in Syria (b.c. 36). The island was> however, 
totally indifferent as to its masters. The spirit of its 
people was entirely worn out, and they cared little 
under what foreign domination they groaned. 

After the victory of Octavianus over Antony at 
Actium (B.C. 30), Cyprus again became a Roman 
province, and for a time formed part of the im- 
perial territory whose prefects were responsible 
only to Octavianus, now become Emperor, Shortly 
after it became a consular province, subject to the 
senate, and so continued during the supremacy of 
Bome. Henceforth the island can scarcely be said 
to have a history of its own, and for the present we 
leave it shorn of all its ancient glory, spoUed of its 
riches and prosperity, and with a population crushed 
and dispirited-. 

Of the Gentile communities, Cyprus was amongst 
the first to receive the seeds of Christianity. In 
the crowd of those foreign Jews — ■" devout men,"— 
who were electrified by the Apostles' teaching in 
the early days of the Church, was one Joses, a 
Levite, bom at Salamis in Cyprus. To this en- 
thiisiastic eonvert the Apostles gave the Bumame 
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of Barnabas, i.e. son of Consolation, and of Lim 
the sacred writer specially informs us, that " having 
land, he sold it and brought the money and laid it 
at the Apostlra' feet." During the persecution which 
waa roused by the faithful preaching of Stephen 
many of the converts were obliged to flee from 
Jerusalem, and by some of them the seeds of the 
new faith were carried as &r as Cyprus. But the 
word, we are told, was preached by these con- 
verts to Jews only. Amongst the disciples scattered 
by the persecution " were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, 
which when they were come to Antioch, spake 
unto the Grecians, preaching the Lord Jesus. And 
the hand of the Lord was with them : and a great 
number believed, and turned unto the Lord. Then 
tidings of these things came unto the ears of the 
church at Jerusalem : and they sent forth Barnabas 
unto Antioch, who, when he came, and had seen 
the grace of God> was glad, and exhorted them all, 
that with purpose of heart they would cleave 
unto the Lord. For he was a good man, and full 
of the Holy Ghost and of faith : and much people 
was added unto the Lord." Thtu we find that 
the first ministers of Christianity to the Greeks 
were Cypriotes, and the first missionary which 
the Church sent forth to the Gentiles was Joses, 
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aurnamed Barnabas, of Salamis in Cyprus. This 
Cypriote disciple took a most prominent part in 
the spread of the new religion. "When Saul of 
Tarsus, — converted to the faith which he had so 
zealously sought to destroy, — " assayed to join 
himself to the dismples" of Jerusalem he found 
them afiraid to acknowledge him and sceptical of 
his sincerity. It was Barnabas of Cyprus who 
became the adrocate of the new conTert's cause, 
and who " brought him to the Apostles " and de- 
clared to them the wonders of his conrersion and 
the power of his preaching. So deeply does Barnabas 
seem to hare been impressed by the talents of the 
wonderful man whom he had introduced Into the 
bosom of the Church, that we find him repairing 
to Tarsus shortly after his arrival at Antioch, to 
induce Saul to become his coadjutor in the mis- 
sionary work with which he had been intrusted. 
Later on, having formed at Antioch an influential 
church, whose members first received the distinctive 
title of Christians, Barnabas and Saul were dhosen 
to disseminate the new doctrines in other parts of 
the Gentile world. 'From Seleucia they sailed to 
Salamis, the birthplace of Barnabas, and there 
"preached the word of Ood in the synagogues of 
the Jews." Travelling through the island they 
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came to PaphOB where Sergius Faulus, proconsul 
of the island, was conrerted to the new religion. 
This oonTeraion of the chief functionary in the 
island could not fail materially to assist the spread 
of Christianity amongst its inhabitants, and must 
have at least exempted the conTerts in Cyprus 
from the persecutions which their brethren in other 
parts had then to endure. Barnabas a second 
time visited Cyprus, in the company of his cousin 
John Mark, and according to tradition fell a victim 
to the fanaticism of his countrymen. In his native 
city, he was attacked by the members of the syna- 
gogue and stoned to death. His friends succeeded 
in carrying off his body, to prevent its mutilation, 
and buried it by night at the foot of a caroub 
tree in the plain of Salamis. Another Greek tra- 
dition connects Lazarus, whom our Lord raised 
from the dead, with ^e early Church in Cyprus. 
Driven into exile by the fury of the Jews, this 
friend of our Lord is said to have emigrated to 
Cyprus, where he was joined by Mary the mother 
of our Lord, and settling at Citium he lived forly 
years as bishop of the infknt Church in that city. 
It is difficult to prove the validity of these tradi- 
tions, but they seem to have originated in the 
early ages of the Church. 
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Without doubt the spread of Christianity in 
Cyprus was both rapid and considerable, for churches 
of importance existed throughout the island at the 
beginning of the second century of our era. Saint 
Eeraclidius ministered first at Tamissus, where 
there is still a monastery in bis honour, and after- 
wards at Salamis the chief bishopric in the island. 
Saint Epaphras, who had been instructed by Paul 
himself, resided at Paphos. Saint Auzibius, a 
Roman citizen baptised by John Mark, was sent 
by the Church to Soli, where also was settled Saint 
Phylagiros, a disciple of Saint Peter. Saint Epa- 
phroditus ministered to the inhabitants of the district 
of Carpas, in a town near the site of the modem 
Akathou; and Saint Tychicus was appointed by 
Saint Heradidius to reside at NeapoHs, the modem 
Limasol. Thus in weU-nigh Apostolic times, we find 
established in Cyprus the elements of that Christian 
Church to which its people, through many vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, have remained to our day devoutly 
attached. 

In the reign of Trajan (a.d. 98—117) Salamis 
was the scene of a terrible tragedy. Infuriated 
by the general misfortunes of their nation, or some 
more particular cause of which we are ignorant 
the Jews of Salamis, under a certain Artemio, rose 
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in rebellion and massacred without pity a vast 
number of helpless inhabitants in their neighbour- 
hood. Some accounts inform ua that 24iO,000 of the 
Ghreek and Boman population were thus murdered, 
and ^though there is doubtless an exaggeration 
in these numbers, jet the severity of the measures 
enacted against the Jews upon the suppression of 
the revolt sufficiently indicates the intensity of 
the sufferings vrhieh they had inflicted. Every Jew 
was banished &om the island and, under pain of 
death, all of the hated race were forbidden to 
set foot on its shores. 

Other calamities befell the island, and Nature 
seemed to have combined vrith man to accomplish 
its ruin. Under Csesar Augustus, Faphos was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, but was rebuilt by the 
munificence of the Emperor, who gave the new city 
the honorary title of Augusta. Under Yespasian 
three cities in the island were laid waste by a 
similar convulsion, and under Titus we read of 
several villages and the summit of a high moun- 
tain being engulfed during a volcanic eruption. 
In the twenty-eighth year of Constantino the 
Great Salamis was entirely destroyed by an earth- 
quake, and a new town built upon the site of the 
ancient city took the name of Coustantia. But 
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the misfortunes of Cyprus reached their climax in 
the heginning of the fourth century. During seven- 
teen years conaecutiTely she was afflicted by droughts 
and the natural consequence was rapid and almost 
total depopulation. Such was its sad condition 
when Cyprus was Tisited hy the Empress Helena 
on her return fifom the Holy Land. Tradition 
says that in answer to her ferrent supplications 
Qod poured a torrent of rain upon the island aa 
she set foot upon its shores. Certain it is that 
the empress left many sourenirs of her visit in 
ohurdies and monasteries, and on her arriral at 
Constantinople she induced the emperor to exempt 
firom all taxation for a period of years those exiled 
Cypriotes who were willing to return to their native 
land. 

lEtom the earliest times the Church of Cyprus 
had etgoyed a special independmce, but the import- 
ance and ambition of the See of Antioch began 
to threaten its position. It was in a..b. 477, when 
the Bishops of Cyprus were struggling to prevent 
their subjection to the Patriarch of Antioch, that 
a shepherd at Salamis discovered the body of St. 
Barnabas, and with it a copy of the GJospel of St. 
Matthew, written by the hand of the Cyprian Saints. 
In gratitude for this precious relio the Emperor licno 
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oonfirmed the Church of CypTas in its absolute in- 
dependence, and conferred upon its head peculiar 
honours which he still enjoys. Amon^t these were 
the assiunption by the Archbishop of Cyprus of 
purple silk robes, a gold-headed sceptre, the title of 
Beatitude, and the privilege, only customary with 
the Emperors, of signing in red mk. 

In the seventh century the island succumbed to 
the rising Mohammedan power. Muawiyah, one of 
Othman's generals, and subsequently caliph, having 
reduced Syria to subjection sailed (a.d. 647) with 
1700 small vessels to conquer Cyprus. The expedi- 
tion was completely successful, but the Arab con- 
querors only retained possession during two years, 
when they were forced to abandon it by the im- 
perial general, Cacorizus. Upon the death of 
Othman in 665, Muawiyah was appointed Caliph, 
but for some years he had to maintain a severe 
struggle with Ali and Hassan, who refused to ac- 
knowledge him. Having at length suppressed these 
fJEtctions, the Caliph prepared, in 671, firesh expedi- 
tions against the empira In these he conquered 
Smyrna, and blockaded Constantinople in the spring 
and summer months of seven yeara The expedition 
of 679 under his son Yezid was, however, signally 
unfortunate, and he was forced to conclude a peace 
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of thirty years with Constantine IV., Pi^natus, on 
condition of his paying an annual tribute to the 
empire of gold, horses and slaves. During the same 
year, the Caliph Muawiyah died, and the civil wars 
which followed still fiirther weakened the Arab power. 
In 685, Justinian II. annulled the treaty which had 
been made with Pagonatus, and obliged the Caliph 
Abd-ul-Melik to enter into a new compact of peace 
for ten years, increasing the tribute to one thousand 
pieces of gold, one slave, and one horse of noble breed 
per diem. The Emperor on bis part gave the Caliph 
a moiety of the revenues of Armenia, Iberia and 
Cyprus, and it was agreed that thrae provinces should 
be held in joint occupation. The Arabs did not 
long observe the treaty of peace. While Justinian 
was engaged in a war with the Bulgarians in 688, 
they made an unsuccessftQ incursion upon Africa, 
but succeeded in taking fall possession of Cyprus. 
Unable or unwilling to undertake the recovery of 
his lost possession, Justinian encouraged a general 
emigration of the Christian inhabitants as the only 
feasible means of freeing them from Mohammedan 
subjection and the vexatious incursions of Arab 
pirates. The remedy, however, proved worse than 
the disease. Large numbers of the emigrants per- 
ished during their passage to Asia Minor, and the 
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remainilerj decimated by ferers, established them- 
selves near the town of Cysicus. There the colony 
formed a settlement, which received the name of 
New Justinopolis, and was for some time the seat of 
the Cyprian Archbishop. 

In 749 the dynasty of the Ommiad Caliphs, which 
began in the person of Muawiyah was supplanted by 
Aboul-Abbas, the first of the line of the Abbassldes. 
Kearly contemporaneous with this event, the dis- 
contented Cyprian exiles were reinstated in their 
ancient homes, and until the reign of Nicephorus I. 
enjoyed a respite from Arab invasions. That Em- 
peror foolishly thought himself powerfiil enough to 
treat with contempt the Caliph Haroun-el-Baschid, 
the renowned hero of the Arabian Nights' Entertam- 
ment, and in 804 addressed him an insolent letter 
which received the following spirited reply : •' I have 
read thy letter, O thou son of a misbelieving mother. 
Thou ahalt not hear, thou ehalt behold my reply." 
The threat was promptly carried out, and before 
many months had passed, the thoughtless Emperor 
was forced to sue for peace, and to accept it on 
degrading conditions. Cyprus fell a prey to the ■ 
vengeance of the enraged C^iph. It was pillaged, its 
churches destroyed, thousands of its inhabitants 
were massacred or sold as slaves, and the remnant 
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were Bubjeoted to the most oppresaire taxation. For 
nearly one century and a half the ruined island 
groaned under her Moslem oppressors, and this 
period is perhaps the darkest in her annals. It was 
only in tlie reign of Nicephorus II. called Phocas, 
that Cyprus got relief lipom her bitter serritude. 
This remarkable man took an actire part in the 
brilliant struggle of the Greeks against the Arab 
power which began in Cilicia a.d. 968i and was 
Tictoriously carried on during deren years ; when 
having crossed the Euphrates they threatened the 
Mohanunedan empire with entire destruction. Un- 
fortunately for the future history of the world, at 
this evetntful moment Nicephorus was brutally mur- 
dered by his wife and her paramour, and the ciTil 
troubles which followed spread disunion in the 
Christian camp. In the meantime Cyprus, howerer, 
had been £reed from her hated oppressors, and was 
again closely united to the empire of Constantinople. 
In the enjoyment of a peace which she had scarcely 
known for three centuries the condition of the 
island improved and its population rapidly increased. 
But the prosperity of the past was never to return. 
Successive disasters had demoralised her population 
and made them an easy prey to imperial corruption 
and foreign sway. 
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The island remained attached to the empire of 
the East, and was goremed by a Duke or Catapan 
nominated hj the emperors. But during the reign 
of Isaac II., called Angelus, the connection which 
had so long Bubsisted with Constantinople was 
severed. Isaac Comnenus, son of a niece of the 
Emperor Calo-Johannes, attempted to assert his in- 
dependence while . G}oTemor of Armenia, but being 
unsucceaaful was obliged to fly to Cyprus. There, 
by showing false letters £rom the Emptor, he was 
acknowledged as Catapan of the island. This, 
however, did not satisfy his ambition, and shortly 
after he boldly threw off dependence upon Con- 
stantinople, and proclaimed himself Emperor of 
Cyprua 

In May 1191, Bichard Coeur de lion of England 
was on his way to the Holy Land, accompanied by 
his JianoSe Bereng^re, daughter of the King of 
Navarre. After passing Crete the fleet raicountered 
a severe storm, and its ships were separated. Three 
of them were thrown ashore on the coast of Cyprus, 
and another, which carried Berengere, had to seek 
shelter In the roadstead of limasol. On learning of 
the arrival of foreign vessels upon his southern coast, 
Isaac Comnenus hastily repaired to Limasol. The 
crews of the sMpwreoked vessels were made prisoners. 
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and hoping io gain a heavy ransom if he could 
obtain possession of the Princess, Isaac blandly 
invited her to land, and accompanied the invitation 
with many presents. Fortunately the officers of her 
ship were on their guard, and eoxuiselled her not to 
put herself in the power of a stranger. She declined 
the invitation, but requested permission to get water 
for her ship. The request was refused, and fearing 
lest the prize should escape him, Isaac proceeded to 
collect a number of small vessels, intending to sur- 
round her ship. Observing the preparations, and 
suspecting evil, the commander raised anchor and 
went to sea. There th^ were met by Richard and 
the rest of the iEngUsh fleet. Enraged at the in- 
hospitality and Ul-treatment which his ships and 
men had experienced, the King decided upon land- 
ing a part of his troops and obtaining satisfaction 
by force of arms. To his surprise, Isaac Comnenus 
took flight to the mountains. The army of Kichard 
encamped outside of Limasol, and was speedily 
rejoined by the shipwrecked crews. Many of the 
bodies of those who had been drowned in the tempest 
were washed on shore, and amongst them was that 
of the Chancellor of England, from whose body a 
peasant cut the Great Seal of the realm, and brought 
it for sale to the king. Anxious to continue his 
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■voyage to St. Jean d'Acre, Richard invited Isaac 
Comnenus to an interview, in which he hoped 
amicably to obtain satisfactioa On receiving this 
invitation, Comnenus with a portion of his troops 
came down into the plain, and having established 
his tents at Colosse, a short distance from LimasoI> 
repaired to the encampment of Richard. The in- 
terview was to all appearance satisfactory. Com- 
nenus proposed to atone for his past misconduct 
by sending a body of 200 men to join the Christian 
army before St. Jean d'Acre, and offered to give 
his daughter as a guarantee of his good inten- 
tions. But during the night . the crafty prince 
escaped from the tent which had been appointed him 
In the camp of Richard, and on regaining his troops 
at Colosse, sent a defiant message to the king, 
threatening that if Richard did not immediately quit 
Limasol, he would show him how little he cared for 
the person of the king or all the Latins with him. 
Exasperated at this treachery, Richard ordered his 
cavalry to disembark, and attacking Comnenus at 
Colosse signally defeated him, and carried off a con- 
siderable booty. Amongst the spoils was the imperial 
standard of Comnenus, which Richard dedicated to 
tiie memory of St. Edmund, and which he de- 
posited on his return to England upon the tomb 
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of the martTT prince, in the county of Suffolk. 
After this success Bichard celebrated his nuptials 
with Bereng&re of NaTarre at Limasol on 12th 
May, the Archbishop of York placing the crown of 
England on the head of the princess. Bichard then 
prepared to follow Comnenus into the interior of the 
island, where the latter was organising an army of 
resistance. Guy de Lusignan, a distinguished prince 
among the Crusaders, and then a pretendent to the 
throne of Jerusalem, had joined Bichard at Limasol, 
and remained to assist him in his future operations. 
Bichard marched the army by land to Lamaca, 
while his fleet followed along the coast. IFrom 
Lamaca, Guy de Lusignan, with a part of the 
forces, went by land to Eamagusta, to which port 
Bichard conducted his fleet for safety. Without loss 
of time Bichard marched to the encounter of Com- 
nenus. The two armies met near the village of 
Tremithousia, when the Cyprian army was completely 
defeated, and Comnenus himself taken prisoner. 
Bapidly following up hia success, Bichard occupied 
Nicosia, and with little difficulty reduced all the 
isluid to subjection. By the 5th of June, only one 
mouth after his arriTal, he was enabled to continue 
Ms voyage to St. Jean d'Acre, leaving a small gar- 
rison to hold Cyprus. The English occupation 
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was of short term. The Crusader was too intent 
upon the object for which he had come to the 
East to think of retaining Cyprus. Denrous of 
£reeiug the garrison which he had left, Bichard, 
some months after his arrival in the Holy Land, sold 
the possession of Cyprus to the Knights Templars 
for 100,000 besants d'or, a sum whose relatire value 
in our day M. de MasLatrie estimates at £320,000. 
sterling. The reign of the Knights Templars was 
brief and unfortunate. Very shortly after they had 
obtained possession a serious insurrection broke out, 
and although they succeeded in quelling it, it was 
with BO much difficulty that they declared themsdres 
dedrotts of throwing up their bargain. Upon this 
Guy de Lusignan, disappointed in his aspirations 
after the sovereignty of Jerusalem, expressed himself 
willing to accept Cyprus, repaying to the Knights 
Templars the 40,000 besants d'or which they had 
paid on account of the purchase-money, and eugf^;ing 
to pay the remaining 60,000 directly to the king. 
Bichard agreed to this transfer and made Guy de 
Lusignan a gift of the balance of the purchase- 
mon^. Thus the conquest of Cyprus by the 
English king brought about the establishment of 
the dynasty of the Lusignans, which continued to 
govern it with varied success during three centuries. 
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To the general reader the Frank domination in 
Cyprus presents few features of interest. Guy de 
Lasignan strenuously endeavoured to attract to bis 
new possessions a number of those Frank adventurrafs 
who came to the East under the banner of the 
Crusaders; and to some extent be sacceeded. To 
these foreig;ners be gave extensive grants of land 
ffD. condition of military service ; and by this means 
be surrounded himself with a little aristocracy upon 
whom he could rely for support in any insurreo 
tionary movement. But neither the wealth nor the 
prosp^ty of Cyprus was increased by these new 
settlers, as few of them bad the ability, the means, 
or the disposition to improve the material condition 
of the properties which they received. In most 
cases the effect was hurtful, as the property of indus- 
trious and simple-minded natives was simply trans- 
ferred to indolent and restless knights. Differences 
of religion alienated the people from their new rulers ; 
and had it not been for the wisdom of several of 
the kings, who espoused the party of the people 
against an intolerant Catholic priesthood, the dis- 
affection of the Greek population must have made 
itself more powerfully felt. As it was, the coerced 
subjection of the native ecdesiastics to the important 
dignitaries of the Koman Church produced frequent 
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troubles, and at times droTe into exile many of the 
beat of the population. In those days religion in 
■the West had all the intolerance and bigotry which 
has ever characterized a sectarian Christianity. In 
Cyprus this Wastem bigotry was brought into 
collision, with Greek orthodoxy a Sectarism equally 
intolerant and even less enlightened ; and the wonder 
is not that there was not more sympathy between 
the rulers and the ruled, but that the conflicts 
between the two were not fiercer and more frequent. 
This question of religion was the chief cause of the 
permanent separation between the Frank and native 
populations, and so remarkably did they continue 
estranged from each other that when ousted after 
a supremacy of three centuries the foreign element 
left behind it few traces of its former importance. 

The Franks gave eighteen sovereigns to Cyprus, 
of whom the following is a list. 



1, Gay de LusigwHi 


reigned A. 


D. 1193—1194 


B. Amanry, brotberof Guy 


„ 


1194—1205 




„ 


1205—1218 


4. Heniy I., son of Hnguea I. 


„ 


1218—1263 


6. Hugues II., son of Heiwyl., .- 




1283—1267 


6. Rjigata UL, couain of tho preceding 


„ 


1267—1284 


7. Jean I., son of the preceding . . . 


„ 


1S84— 126S 


8. Henry II., brother of the preceding 


„ 


1886—1324 


9. Hagnre IV., nephew of the preceding 


„ 


1324—1308 


0. Kerre I., son of the preceding ... 




13&S-1369 
H 
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11. 


Piene II., or PierriD, eon of the preceding i 


eignedA.D 


. 1369—1382 


18. 


Jacquea I., uncle of the preceding 




1382—1388 


13. 


Janna, Bon of the preceding 


„ 


1398—1432 


1*. 


Jean II., SOD of the preceding 


„ 


143S— 1458 


15. 


Charlotte, daughter of the preceding. 








married to Lonia of Savoy 


„ 


1468-1463 


la 


Jacques II., Ulegitimat« bod of Jean II. 




1464—1473 


17. 


Jacques III., infent eon of the preceding 


„ 


1473—1470 


18. 


Catharine Cornaro, mother of the pre- 
ceding, who abdicated in favour of the 








Republic of Venice 


„ 


147B-1489 



In A.i>. 1376, Famagusta was wrested from the 
Lusignan King, Pierre II. by the (Senoese, and con- 
tinued to be a colony of that commercial republic 
until the 29th August, 1464, when it was reconquered 
by Jacques II., the Bastard. 

During the reign of Janus the island suffered 
from a complication of disasters. It was ravaged 
successively by plague, locusts, and droughts, and 
while suffering from these misfortunes, the Sultan 
of Egypt declared war against Janus and sent a 
lai'ge army into the island. The Cyprian forces 
were defeated at Chierokitea to the north of VasiU- 
potamo near Paleo-Limasol, and the king was taken 
prisoner and carried to Cairo. The island was over- 
run by the Egyptian troops — ^Nicosia, the capital, 
was occupied by them — ^its fortifications destroyed 
and its palaces burned. The king, Janus, remained 
a prisoner in Cairo from a.d. 1426 — 1432, and only 
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obtained bia freedom by consenting to pay an 
annual tribute of 5,000 ducats of gold to the Sultan 
of Egypt. 

Upon the death of Jean II. his only legitimate 
child, Charlotte, succeeded to the throne. During 
her father's life-time she had been married to Louis, 
son of the Duke of Savoy. But her possession of 
the throne was of short duration. In September, . 
1460, Jacques an illegitimate son of her father, rose 
in arms against her, seized upon Nicosia and forced 
Charlotte to take refuge in the fortress of Kyrinia, 
of which she retained possession till 1463. Driven 
from the island, Queen Charlotte retired to 
Europe, where, on the 25th of February, 1485, she 
abdicated in farour of Charles, first Duke of Savoy, 
and died at Rome on the 16th July, 1487. She was 
the last legitimate descendant of the Lusignans, 
and in virtue of her abdication the House of Savoy 
continued to claim the title of King of Cyprus, as 
may still be read upon the coins of the Kings of 
Piedmont. 

In the reign of Jacques II., called the Bastard, 
the resources of the island were so much exhausted 
that the king had to request assistance from the 
Sultui of Egypt, to resist an invasion of Caramans 
from Asia Minor. After the invaders were over- 
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come the kingdom threatened to fall a prey to the 
power of his successora Despairing of getting rid by 
fair means of the mamelukes whom the Sultan had 
sent him, Jacques resorted to foul means. He craftily 
surrounded their camp and massacred them to a 
man. The Sultan was only half persuaded by his 
earnest assertions that they had died by disease, and 
threatened to raise the annual tribute of the island 
to 16,000 ducats. It required all the plausibility 
and management of the king, to assuage the wrath 
of the Sultan and diminish the tribute to 8,000 
ducats, at which figure it remained. 

In 1468, Jacques became engaged to Catherine 
Comaro, daughter of a wealthy citizen of Venice, 
who possessed considerable property in Cyprus. The 
marriage was celebrated by proxy at Venice in 1469, 
but it was only in 1472 that Catherine arrived in 
Cyprus. The republic of Venice had from the first 
interested its^ in the accomplishment of this 
union, and, when the death of Jacques occurred in 
1473, the republic despatched a fleet to assist 
Catherine in maintaining herself upon the throne. 
In KoTember of the same year the inhabitants 
yainly rose in rcTolt against the influraice of the 
Venetians, and in March of the following year 
the republic formedly named two counsellors and a 
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providetor to reside permanently in the island, and 
command the Venetian troops stationed there. Thus 
matters continued until the 26th of February, 1489, 
-when Catherine was induced to abdicate in favour 
of the republic, and a few months after the ex-queen 
left for Venice. 

Far from 'prospering under the Venetian rule, 
Cyprus continued to decay. From authentic docu- 
ments published by M. de Mas Latrie the population 
of the island at the close of the 15th century only 
amounted to 147,701, inhabiting 834 villages, and 
its agricultural capacity was represented by 22,610 
pairs of bullocks. A single remark will give the 
truest conception of the unsuccess and unpopularity 
of the rule of the republic during eighty-one years. 
In the struggle which brought the Venetian domin- 
ation to a close the majority of the native population 
felt indiflferent as to whether their masters were to be 
Venetians or Turks. Under the Lusignans, especially 
the earlier kings, an earnest desire to ameliorate 
the condition of their subjects, and consolidate the 
royal power by the sympathies of the people 
was apparent, but under the Venetians we find 
nothing but an insatiable, short-sighted lust for com- 
mercial gain, and an overbearing, antipathetic spirit 
towards the native population. 
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In 1517, Egypt became subject to the Sultan of 
Constantinople, and after that time the tribute which 
Cypras had yearly paid to the former power was 
paid to the Sublime Porte. But the Sultan Selim II., 
enamoured, it ia said, of the Cyprus wine, resolved to 
wrest the island from Venice. It was pretended 
that Cyprus harboured pirates who preyed upon 
Turkish shippiog, and the Sultan sent an envoy to 
the Senate of Venice intimating his hostile intentions. 
The dismay was intense, but the old spirit of the 
Republic was gone. Indecision prevailed in its 
councils, and instead of immediately taking measures 
of defence such as its own resources permitted, months 
were wasted in negotiating for assistance from abroad. 
The Sultan, however, pushed forward his prepara- 
tions, and by the end of May 1670, despatched from 
Constantinople a well equipped fleet of 200 galleys 
and a large number of transports. Mustapha Pasha 
was commander-in-chief of the expedition, with 
Haly Pasha as admiral of the fleet. Early in July 
they sighted the promontory of Cape Gatto, and 
landed some troops, who burned and pillaged the 
villages in the neighbourhood. Ee-embarking those 
which had been landed, the fleet continued its course 
along the coast, and finally anchored off the Salines 
of Lamaoa. There the whole Turkish army effected 
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a landing with no opposition. In this critical 
moment hesitation characterized the action of the 
Venetian authorities, and contrary to the more 
manly counsels of General Sragadino, it was resolved 
to remain on the defensive behind the fortified walls of 
Nicosia and Famagusta. To the latter place Bragadino 
retired, leaving two civilians, Dandolo and Rocco in 
command at Nicosia. Having landed at the Salines, 
the Turks marched straight upon Nicosia, which they 
closely besieged, and prepared to attack from every 
sidft A few brave but ill-concerted sorties were 
made from the town, but after a siege of forty days 
a breach was made in the walls, and Nicosia was 
taken by assault on the 9th day of September, 1570. 
From the incapacity and disunion of the Venetian 
leaders the victors had made an easy conquest of the 
capital, but, as usual, ih^ dishonoured their success 
by scenes of savage butchery and spoliation. Dan- 
dolo, the governor, Contarenua the bishop of 
Paphos, with the rest of the nobility were slain, 
and the whole town delivered up to the fury and 
lust of the troops. " Young babes," says a 
chronicler, '* were violently taken out of the arms 
of their mothers, virgins were shamefully ravished, 
and honest matrons in sight of their husbands 
despitefully abused; churches were spoiled; the 
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streets were in all places filled with blood, for in 
the city on that day were slain 14,866 persons. 
It is reported that the prey there taken amounted 
to 2,000,000 ducats, 250 pieces of large ordnance, 
and 200 of the most heautiful youths, chosen 
to be sent to Constantinople aa a present to 
the Sultan." 

Having thus secured possession of the capital, 
Mustapha Pasha despatched an officer to summon 
the fortress of Kyrinia. That fortress, naturally 
strong and well furnished with provisions might have 
offered a serious resistance, but either from fear or 
through treachery its governor, Alfonsius Palaeius, 
at once surrendered to the summons of the Turkish 
officer. 

Famagusta, fortunately commanded by a man of 
resolute courage and military ability, was the only 
stronghold left to the Venetian power in the island. 
And yet, had the Republic shewed even an ordinary 
energy in succouring its distant province, the mis- 
fortune of the capture of Nicosia might easily have 
been repaired. Months had passed since the invaders 
had set foot in Cyprus yet no succour came from 
Venice. The Republic had been making earnest 
entreaties for assistance at the courts of Germany, 
France, Hungary, Portugal, Eome, and Spain, but 
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only the two last were induced to promise material, 
aid. Much time had heen lost in diplomacy and 
Btill more was now squandered in the preparations, 
so that it was only in September, 1570, that a fleet of 
192 galleys assembled in Suda Say off Crete, for the 
succour of Cyprus. Of this fleet the Pope contributed 
12 galleys and 1,100 men; the king of Spain 42 
galleys and 3,900 men, and Venice 138 galleys and 
8,660 men. On the way to Cyprus from Crete, the 
fleet received tidings of the fall of Nicosia and the 
investment of Famagusta. Thereupon a council of 
war was held to consider whether in the altered 
circumstances it was prudent to proceed. At this 
council there was disunion amongst the commanders. 
The Spanish admiral, supported by many of the 
officers, declared the expedition to be hopeless, an 
opinion which the Venetian and Papal admirals vainly 
tried to combat. The council broke up withoiit 
coming to a decision, but the Spanish admiral aban- 
doned the enterprise, and his course was followed by 
the ships of Eome and Venice. In every way the 
expedition was unfortunate. On the outward passage 
the troops had suflfered severely from disease, and on 
the homeward voyage the ships encountered severe 
weather and several were lost. The Republic was 
paralysed by these disasters, justly condemning the 
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conduct of its admiral, but making little effort to 
repair his fault. During the struggle of thirteen 
months the only succour which reached the island 
consisted of several ships carrying provisions, gun- 
powder, and 1,700 men which a gallant captain, 
named Quirinus, was enabled with an escort of 12 
galleys, to throw into Eamagusta in the beginning of 
February, 1671. 

The Turkish fleet had passed the winter of 1570 
before Famagusta, closely preventing all exit or 
entrance by sea, while the army under Mustapha 
Pasha invested the town and shore. Winter being 
past, the Turkish army drew nearer to the town, 
and with great labour threw up extensive earthworks 
in front of the walls so that from the highest points 
of the city the defenders could not see the troops 
in the trenches. Seinforcements had reached the 
Turkish general from Syria and Gilicia, and large 
supplies of all necessary stores were sent him from 
Constantinople. Mustapha Pasha mounted sixty-four 
pieces of cannon against the walls, and conducted 
the siege with great vigour. His operations met with 
an unwearied and heroic resistance from the gar- 
rison, which consisted of 2,600 Venetians, 200 
Albanian cavalry, and 2,500 native soldiers. Braga- 
dino encouraged them with the hope of succour ; but 
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there is a limit to the endurance of eyen the 
bravest hearts. With the stock of powder reduced 
to soTen barrels — provisiona exhausted — his garrison 
diminished by disease and loss to a few hundred 
men, and the walls broken down in many places, 
Bragadino found himself obliged to treat for terms. 
The town was surrendered on the lat of Augustj 
157lj upon condition of the liyes, property, and re- 
ligion of the inhabitants being respected, and the 
governor and garrison being allowed to leave the 
islfuid under a safe escort. After the treaty had 
been coniirmed in due form, Bragadino, accom- 
panied by several of the leading officers and citi- 
zens, waited upon the Turkish Pasha to deliver 
up the keys of the city. After being deprived of 
their arms they were treacherously murdered. The 
noble Bragadino was reserved for the most cruel 
tortures. His ears were cut off, and after suffering 
many indignities he was skinned alive. ^Filled with 
chaff, his skin was suspended to the yard-arm of a 
vessel, which carried it in triumph to Constantinople. 
There it was expMed in the prison in which the 
christian prisoners and slaves were confined, until 
twenty-five years later it was purchased from the 
Capitan Pasha and deposited in the Church of 
Sts. John and Paul at Venice, where the monument 
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and mscription dedicated by his relations may still 
be seen.' 

The history of the Turkish domination in Cyprus 
is a sad record of oppression and misgovemment. 
IJke aU the islands of the Archipelago, it was 
for more than two centuries a mere estate of the 
Capitan Pasha, who named one of his satellites to 
administer it, so as to get the largest possible 
profit out of it. He acted simply as a tenant of 
uncertain tenure does when he extracts the utmost 
possible out of his farm without regard to future 
consequences. Oppressed by insupportable exac- 
tions, the population had at one time so decreased 
that it is said to have fallen to 80,000 inhabitants. 
The Mohammedan inhabitants suffered as well as 
the Christian, neither race nor religion finding 
favour in the eyes of the venal horse-leeches, who 
never ceased crying " Give, give." At length the cry 
of distress reached Constantinople. The administra- 
tion of the island was taken out of the hands of 
the Capitan Pasha and handed over to "Mutezelims," 
who leased its revenues from the Porte for the 
fixed sum of 25,000i. per anniun. In 1825 the 
Christian inhabitants were falsely charged with 

' Finlay'B HUf. of Greece. In the Appendix will be found an acconnt of 
tlie Sief^ of Fitmngnstn, containing interesting detnils. 
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complicity in the EcTolution which broke out in 
Greece. The Mutezelim Koutchouk Mehemet eum- 
moned the clergy and notables to a council at 
Nicosia. "When they were assembled, the gates were 
closed, and all the invited, with few exceptions, 
were treacherously murdered. With this blow he 
struck terror into the hearts of the Christian popu- 
lation, the traces of which are yet scarcely extinct. 
Under the Beforming Sultan Mahmoud in 1838, 
the revenues of the island were no longer leased 
to the Mutezelims. A Governor was appointed with 
a fixed salary, who was charged with the administra- 
tion and the encashment of fixed taxes for account 
of the Treasury. A considerable amelioration was 
thus effected, and prosperity reawakened. The 
latest change was by the establishment of the 
Vilaet system with liberal and representative insti- 
tutions, a century in advance of the civilization in 
the midst of which it was to work. The great hlot 
in all the Reforming efforts at Constantinople was 
the absolute ignoring of peculiarities of position and 
circumstances which called for exceptional legislation. 
Thus in the Vilaet system, Cyprus was put under 
the Vali for the Greek Archipelago, whose residence 
was at the Dardanelles. All serious ra-imes could 
only he judged at the residence of the Vali, at a 
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great distance from Cyprus, with which there was 
only a fortnightly comnmnication. Witnesses as 
well as criminals had all t« be traiisported thither. 
To he witness of a crime was to be punished by 
transportation for some months from home and 
occupation. But notwithstanding all these draw- 
hacks, and in spite of them, the island progressed, 
and its state when handed over a few months ago 
to the British Government was immensely better than, 
it was twenty years before. Of all the Turkish pro- 
vinces perhaps Cyprus was the best administered. No 
crying abuse could be perpetrated without the voice 
of remonstrance reaching the ears of the Foreign 
Ambassadors at Constantinople. But remonstrance 
was vain so long as the policy of the leading 
European Powers was non-intervention in the local 
affairs of Turkey; in other words, a tacit consent 
that the Forte should ruin itself. Kudely has Europe 
been roused to tbe conviction that her traditional 
policy was erroneous, and it is to be hoped that, 
especially English statesmen, irrespective of party, 
will now acknowledge and unfalteringly act up to 
the conviction that no true peace can he looked 
for in the East except as the fruit of material 
prosperily, based upon a sound financial system and 
an equitable administration of justice. The moral 
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pressure, however energetic, which may be needed 
to accomplish this is not a wound to Turkish in- 
dependence, but the interrention of a. friend to resist 
the suicidal folly of a self-seeking and unpatriotic 
clique. 

By the Anglo-Turkish Convention of 1878 the 
island of Cyprus became practically a British pos- 
session. Her long night of suffering thus ended, 
and a day of bright prospects dawned upon her. 
True, it is still a foreign domination, but her his- 
tory during over 2,500 years sufficiently proves that 
Cyprus is too small to remain an independent power, 
and, firom her situation, too important to be left 
alone. In these circumstances it is a happy thing 
for Cyprus that her all^;iance ia to be claimed by 
a Sovereign whose higher wish is the well-being of 
her subjects, and that she becomes united to a people 
as free and generoiu as th^ are enlightened. 
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OUE PROSPECTS IN THE NEW ERA. 

There can be no doubt that Napoleon III. seriously 
thought of Cyprus, and recognised it as an important 
observatory over the provinces of Turkey in Asia 
and Afipjca. Hence the valuable researches of M. 
Albert Gaudry, made, and published in extemo for 
the Emperor, and hence the hope prematurely ex- 
pressed by that distinguished traveller in a com- 
munication to the Revue dea Deux Mondea, many 
years ago, that Cyprus would soon come under the 
beneficent influence of French civilisation. It is a 
curioua fact that the declaration of war between, 
France and Prussia broke off negotiations which 
had been commenced for the sale to the French 
Emperor of the collections of Cyprian antiquities 
then possessed by my friend General De Cesnola 
and by myself. Had the transaction been com- 
pleted, France would probably to-day have possessed 
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nearly all that is valuable of Cyprian antiquities. 
" L'homme propose, Dieu dispose,^' and the proverb 
was never more forcibly true. The fatal campaign 
of 1870-71 forced France to abandon an active 
foreign policy, and left England to accomplish alone 
what the Emperor doubtless anticipated might be 
the joint work of France and England. The cer- 
tain collapse of the Turkish power was foreseen 
earlier and more clearly by the Emperor than it was 
generally in England, and he displayed great poli- 
tical sagacity in fixing his eye upon Cyprus in 
anticipation of a united intervention by France and 
England. It was the first expression of a very bril- 
liant idea. In all the supremacy of their material 
power and intellectual advancement, France and 
England were to move forward, side by side, to 
dispel the darkness and overthrow the oppression 
which enshrouded the domains of the Sultan. Thus 
France, from her " pied-^-terre " in- Cyprus would 
have ruled, or at least overlooked Syria, and England 
from her stronghold in Malta would have com- 
manded Egypt. The forced change in the foreign 
policy of Prance increased the responsibility of 
England in connection with the East, and we may 
say, with perfect certainty, that it rekindled into 
activity the subversive policy of Russia against 
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Turkey. With a strong France, guided by Napoleon 
III., the Conference of Constantinople would not 
have proved a failure, and Russia would not have 
had the chance of entering the lists on the pretext of 
securing independence for Bulgaria. To maintain 
the power of the Sultan in order that anarchy and 
oppression should triumph in the fair lands which 
he owned was not a policy with which Englishmen 
or Frenchmen could sympathise, but, on the other 
hand, to allow Turkey to become Russian was incon- 
sistent with the interests of the Western Powers, and 
a very questionable advantage to the populations 
concerned. 

The active help of France in both opposing 
Russian diplomacy and overcoming Turkish obsti- 
nacy would have been an immense gain, but, 
fortunately for the world, England, although alone, 
proved equal to the occasion. When Turkey lay 
prostrate at the feet of Russia, and after she had 
signed an ignominious peace, whereby her future 
existence became dependent upon the will of her 
Muscovite conqueror, England interposed; and by 
the firmness of her policy, backed by the influence 
which a State financially strong and morally deta- 
mined could alone command, she restored to Turkey 
her independent existence, and carried back her 
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frontiers £rom the Mediterranean shores, to which 
she had surrendered them, to the strongly-defensive 
line of the Balkans. 

Some have argued that if England had from the 
first declared her intention to espouse with arms the 
Turkish cause Russia would not have made war; 
and others, that England should have joined Turkey 
as an ally when Russia had passed the Balkans. 
Fortunately, neither policy was possible, because 
the English nation felt it could no longer fight 
side by side with a Government whose hands were 
stained with unavenged blood. The firmness of 
British diplomacy was, however, rewarded with per- 
haps the most brilliant success recorded in history, 
and accomplished a twofold victory of the highest 
order. The Government of the Porte, guilty of 
intolerable and criminal incapacity, was delivered 
from despair, but justly left in her humiliation, and 
Russia received neither wages nor honour for her 
presumptuous assumption of the rSle of Liberator of 
the Bast before she herself -was free at home. Such 
was the result of the Treaty of Berlin. 

During these events England seemed to awake 
suddenly to the conviction that the passive polii^^ of 
non-interference which she had so long practised 
towards Turkey was a fatal one, and that it was 

u 2 
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as necessary for her own iuterests as it was expe- 
dient for the true interests of Turkey that she should 
adopt a more decided and a more active policy. 
It is this new conviction which finds expression 
in the Anglo-Turkish Convention, the publica- 
tion of which last July took the world by sur- 
prise. By it England assumes an effective protec- 
torate over the Asiatic frontiers of Turkey, and in 
return obtains a right to interfere in the internal 
administration of the Porte. The latter was neces- 
sary to the successful accomplishment of the former, 
as our relations with Turkey since the Crimean war 
have too clearly proved. The only true and lasting' 
impediment to the success of foreign intrigue in 
Turkey consists in giving to the subjects of the Porte 
the justice and good government which they have a 
right to claim, which they will struggle for by in- 
trigue if they cannot obtain them otherwise. The 
task thus assumed by England is worthy of a 
great people, conscious of what they themselves owe 
to liberty, but it is not so serious upon examination 
as it looks at first sight. We can scarcely hope 
to obtain for Turkey a government which will bear 
comparison with that of the highly-advanced Western 
nations ; but we may surely secure for her an ame- 
lioration of the present state of things, which will 
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be felt to be an infinite blessing, and a degree 
of justice and government such as exists in the 
neighbouring States, even under the autocracy of 
Bassia. 

In view of the serious responsibility which Eng- 
land has undertaken, her Majesty's GoTemnaent 
seem to have considered it necessary to move 
British influence nearer the scene of action — more 
in evidence before both rulers and ruled in Turkey, 
and more at hand in case of need. The scene chosen 
was Cyprus, and the Sultan was induced voluntarily 
to cede it to Great Britain. 

A glance at our sketch will demonstrate the 
advantf^es which England derives from the pos- 
session of Cyprus. It forms an Invaluable outpost 
for the defence of the Suez Canal; it will pro- 
tect the Asiatic terminus of a possibly future 
Euphrates Valley Railway ; it will prove a con- 
venient starting-point as well as a depdt for 
whatever operations may become necessary in 
the future in Asiatic Turkey. All the great 
aggressive dynasties of the world — ^Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, Persian, Macedonian — ^have found the cap- 
ture or subjection of Cyprus a first necessary 
step in the approach upon Egypt. We have there- 
fore good cause to be satisfied that this important 
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position is in our possession. In proportion as 
it would be valuable against us in the hands 
of our enemies, it is precious in ours, as a 
barrier against the approach of any power which 
might menace our communications through Egypt. 
Masters of India, and determined at aU costs to re- 
main so, it is manifestly of the first importance that 
we should make sure of free and indisputable com- 
munication with OUT far-off Empire. Planting 
one foot on Cyprus and the other on Malta, we 
secure this. But the cause of progress in Turkey 
derives great advantages from the unfurling of 
the British flag over Cyprus. To those who believe 
in the regeneration of Turkey by the hands of its 
present dominant race, the British position in Cyprus 
will be acceptable as affording a near and practical 
example of the kind of justice and administration 
which all the Turkish provinces require ; and as it 
is easier to imitate than to initiate, the task of 
the Sublime Porte is thereby immensely facilitated. 
By those (unfortunately a very large number) who 
doubt the possibility of Turkey's regeneration by 
Mussulman hands, and foresee in the near future 
a severe crisis through which the populations of 
Turkey must pass to attain their deliverance from 
fatal misgovernment, the British position in Cyprus 
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will be valued as a powerful support to the struggling 
nationalities and a wholesome check upon any pos- 
sible outbreak of Mussulman fanaticism in the last 
flicker of a dying light. Thus the moral influence 
of the nearer proximity of England — the lover of 
liberty and the noblest example of its triumphs — 
will be an immense stay to the elements in Turkey 
which are striving after progress, and will act as 
a discouragement to all the partisans of oppression 
and injustice. 

Cyprus, as a British possession, must become 
a model of good government, an oasis in the sur- 
rounding desert of unenlightened administrations. 
To attain this will not be easy, and our- first attempts 
may be costly and humiliating. It is very easy to 
do what we did in Corfu, to spend a great deal of 
money, and create an artificial prosperity at the 
cost of the mother country. Bat we must blush to 
feel that, in ma.terial prosperity and in her vital in- 
terests Corfu is as well off to-day under the Greeks 
as it was when under the model government of the 
world. The plain fact is that, as a nation, we are too 
insular, and, as we think nothing good bom outside 
of our contracted home-sphere, we seek to impose 
our British notions upon peoples brought up under 
circumstances entirely different. We cannot, except 
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at the cost of great discomfort and considerable 
grumbling, put Oriental feet, accustomed to the 
simplest covering, into tight-fitting Western boots ; 
and the inhabitants of an Oriental clime would not 
find close-fitting Western boots administer to their 
comfort. The process towards Western standards 
must be gradual and especially it must go upon the 
line of steadily improying the systems of justice and 
administration long current in the country, so as 
by slow but sure steps to raise Eastern conceptions 
to Western principles. During my first years in 
Cyprus I tried to introduce the Western system of 
agriculture, and for this purpose I got out English 
plougns, harrows, and agricultural implements of all 
kinds. I was not long in finding out that much 
that was good in the West was unsuitable to the 
East, and that if I wished to make full use of the 
materials for work about me> I must follow a 
system in which the natives could give me effec- 
tive aid. In consequence, I abandoned my Western 
instruments, got the best modds of the native 
plough, bought the best bullocks I could find in 
the country, adopted the native system of careful 
selection of seeds, and manured yearly only as 
much -as could be done at a moderate cost. 
The results surpassed all my expectations. The 
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natives whom I employed exerted themselves to 
their utmost to accomplish the object which I 
kept before them as the only test of success 
— namely, profit — and they sutjceeded. My only 
control was in an elaborate system of accounts, 
the efficacy of which, as a record of resulta, my 
Mohammedan steward came to admire and rely 
upon. These must be the principles of the local 
administration of Cyprus, if it is to be successful. 
Only iu that way will the inteUigence of the 
govCTned be able to keep in sympathy with the 
system which governs them. As an example, were 
the system of taxation which from time immemorial 
has prevailed in Cyprus to be rudely abolished, and 
new taxes, after "Western models — such as an income- 
tax — to be substituted, the people would only adapt 
themselves to the new order of ideas after a long 
period of disbelief and of friction, fatal to the 
sympathy which ought to exist between the rulers 
and the ruled. On the other hand, if we set to 
work at once to improve the existing system — to 
eradicate numberless abuses which are patent to 
all; to lighten to the utmost tho bxurden of pay- 
ment by consulting the convenience of the payer! 
above all, by means of elaborate statistics, to bring 
to the light of day the result of every tax in its 
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minute details — we sliall win the intelligent approval 
of our new subjects, and the most gratifying eom- 
parisona will be instituted between past and present. 
Our task must not be to make Englishmen of the 
Cypriotes, but to possess as subjects happy and 
prosperous Cypriotes. 

Do the characteristics of the people and the capa- 
bilities of the island give us fair reason to hope that, 
if we go rightly about it, we may succeed in making 
tbem happy and prosperous ? 

The population is roughly estimated at 180,000 
inhabitants. Statistics in possession of the Turkish 
authorities give the number of contribuablea as 
40,000, of whom some represent unmarried men who 
have reached the age of maturity. Making the 
necessary deduction for these, and estimating the 
families as composed, on an average, of five indi- 
viduals, it will be clear that our estimate of 180,000 
inhabitants for the whole island is fully justified. Of 
tbia population rather more than two-thirds are 
Christians, and rather less than one-third are 
Mohammedans. With the exception of a little 
colony of Maronites, who came to Cyprus a century 
ago, all the Christian population speak Greek, and 
belong to the Greek Orthodox religion. 

The Cypriotes are generally classified as Greeks, 
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but firom the earliest prehistoric times to this day 
their characterietice have been essentially distinct 
from those of the Greeks. They are deficient in their 
liTcliness and nervous activity and they are not in- 
fected with the monomania of Hellenic aspirations.' 
They are docile in the highest degree, industrious, 
and sober. Their love of home is remarkable, so 
strong that on several occasions I found it very 
diffictilt to induce men to leave their native village 
even for considerable pecuniary advantages. Their 
love of family is most exemplary. The continual 
care of parents is the settlement for life of their 
children, and for this purpose, as soon as their 
family comes to years of maturity, they portion out 
their property so that on the maturity of all their 
children, the parents, in many cases, become only the 
recipients of their children's bounty. This is so 
common that a creditor is never satisfied with the 
signature of a father whose son is of age — the son 
must also sign the bond. The practice encourages 
early marriages, and there is something touching and 
beautiful in the unselfishness with which the parents 
sacrifice their individual existence for the good of 

* In Limawl and Loraaca there is a couaidcnible popnlation of Greek 
origin, bom in C]rprus, but tlioee do more represent the population of the 
inland llian Enylish-bom Germans would reprebent Englishmtn. 
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their children. It is commonly thought that the 
morals of the Cypriotes are loose, but it is an entire 
mistake. In morals, the peasantry will hear most 
favourahle comparison with the same elasB in 
England or Scotland, hut it is singular how all the 
domestic affection, especially of the husband, ia 
concentrated on the children. The wife ia the 
unsentimental helpmeet, hut the children draw out 
the affections of the heart. 

There is little fanaticism among the Mohammedans. 
The majority speak Greek as well as Turkish, and 
live upon the most amicable terms with their 
Christian neighbours. Throughout Turkey it is 
always so where the Mohammedan element is in the 
minority. In the country districts, polygamy is not 
greatly practised, and the children are generally 
strong and vigorous. From statistics which I 
collected from several villages in which the Moham- 
medan and Christian elements were combined, I 
ascertained that there were more male births among 
the Mohammedans than among the Christians, and 
that the proportion of male to female births was very 
high. The Mohammedan town population is, how- 
ever, much inferior in physique to its country co- 
religiomsts. Among its members polygamy and con- 
cubinage prevail, and the isolation in which the 
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women and children are kept encoura^s laziness 
and is detrimental to health. 

During recent years the increase of the Christian 
population has been greater than that of the Moham- 
medan, but this has been owing in some measure 
to the hlood-tax, or conscription, which hitherto has 
fallen only upon the Mohammedans. The disadvan- 
tage uuder which they laboured will now be removed ; 
they will feel it, and a great boon it will be felt. 
The Christians are also much more industrious than 
the Mohammedans, and for many years Moham- 
medans have been generally sellers and seldom 
purchasers of land. With rare exceptions, the 
Mohammedan is not an intelligent agriculturist, and 
the seclusion in which he keeps his wife makes her 
a less valuable assistant than the wife of the 
Christian. 

About half a century ago a small colony of Mar- 
onite Christians from Mount Lebanon fled from 
persecution in their own coxmtry and settled at 
Cormakite on the north-west of the island. They 
are a quiet, industrious people, preserving their own 
religion, which is Syrian Catholic, and having their 
own priests. They number only a few hundreds, but 
many new colonists from the same districts may be 
expected to come to the island. 
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Unlike the Cretans, the people of Cyprus are most 
easily governed. Brigandage is unknown, and the 
Sublime Porte ruled with hardly any military forca 
By a special concession, obtained many years ago 
through the influence of the late Mehemet Kuprusli 
Pasha, the conscripts raised in Cyprus remained in 
the island during their term of service, and formed 
the only military force at the disposal of the governor. 
Their complete inefficiency was conspicuous, the 
majority of them not having fired a shot, but their 
qualities were never tested by serious work. As a 
proof of the general security, I had occasion to send 
all over the island bags of money for various pur- 
poses, which were intrusted to native muleteers with- 
out escort, and who gave no receipt. During 
the Abyssinian War, I purchased for the British 
Government, in the course of a month, over two 
thousand mules in all parts of the island, even the 
most remota The money went in English sove- 
reigns into the interior by native hands before the 
animals came forward, but not a pound went astray, 
nor did one of the numerous agents to whom the pur- 
chases were intrusted deiraud me of a farthing. The 
mules were officially reported to be the best which 
the Government obtained. They visited Magdala, 
and returned to the coast in good condition for sale. 
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la quite recent times the Mohammedan population 
of a few Tillages had a bad reputation for highway 
robbery, often accompanied by murder. Amongst 
these waa the village of Pyla, where I had my farm 
and summer residence. In a rather interesting way 
I had occasion to leam that these bad propensities 
were principally due to destitution, and I found con- 
Armation for a theory I had long held, that to make 
people honest and life-respecting it generally suffices 
to make them prosperous. Two travellers were going 
from Famagusta to Lamaca. One was found mur- 
dered near the sea-coast, about a mile and a half from 
the village of Pyla, the other escaped to Larnaca. 
The mudJT of Lamaca at once communicated with 
me, and said that it waa thought probable from the 
reputation of the village that the murderer was a 
man of Pyla. The escaped traveller felt confident 
of identifying him, and was sent to the village with a 
zaptieh in order that the male inhabitants should be 
passed in review before him. The head Turk of the 
village, one Osman Aga, whose highway exploits had 
at one time been fomous, came to my farm with all 
the males of the Turkish population, and ranged 
them in a row before me. I explained to them the 
suspicion of the mudir, whereupon Osman Aga very 
frankly replied, " Effendem, before you came to the 
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village and gave us all work to do the murderer 
might have been found amongst us ; now there is 
none of us would do such acts." One by one the 
men were passed before the escaped traveller, and he 
admitted that the culprit was not amongst them. 
Sheep-stealing was a favourite pastime of many of 
the shepherds of Pyla, as I knew to my cost during 
the first years in which I kept a flock. But aa 
all the sheep-stealers became more or less dependent 
upon my farm for work the evil decreased, and 
especially after I had associated with myself in 
cultivating some of my land one of the most 
notable amongst former delinquents. The year of 
famine c<ime, and the distress was very great in the 
village as elsewhere. The poorer families subsisted 
upon a weekly allowance of flour and olives, 
served out from the farm. Amongst the num- 
ber was Michail, an inveterate sheep-stealer, whose 
wife and seven children received, for months, from 
the weekly allowance. One night a goat was 
stolen from my " pens." Two days after I was told 
that Michail's family had been seen eating meat the 
day after my goat was stolen. His wife confessed 
that her husband had brought them meat, hut said 
she did not know where he got it I learned this 
in the evening, and my steward determined that 
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next morning Michail should be convicted and sent 
to prison. During the night the first gladsome rain 
fell, and all the villagers went to clear the torrent 
course. Michail was amongst the number, but evi- 
d^itly ill at ease. After the work was done, and 
while all were assembled, I asked them what should 
be done to a man who, while his family was being 
nourished in their distress &om the farm, dared to 
steal a goat from my flock. The indignation was 
unanimous, and the notables asked who it was, that 
they might deal with him. I pointed to Michail, 
but added, in their own simple language, that "as 
6od had compassion on us, and sent us such good 
rain, I pardoned him, hoping he would never act 
so again." With a spontaneous outburst some 
dozen Turks and Christians went forward and spat 
npon poor MichaU, who confessed his faidt, and 
swore that if ever he did such an act again I was 
to kill him. During two years longer that I lived 
amongst them I never heard the slightest accusation 
brought against Michail or his family. Such a 
scene gives a little picture of the simple-minded 
people, and it may e^lain the interest I came to 
take in them. 

And now as to the island itself After Sicily and 
Sardinia, Cyprus is the richest and most fertile island 
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in the Mediterranean. In shape it resemhles a leg of 
mutton, the shank being represented by a narrow 
promontory thirty-five miles in length and from five 
to fifteen in breadth. The greatest breadth across 
the island is close upon sixty miles, and the greatest 
length 140 mUes. The superficial area may be esti- 
mated as 4,000 square miles. It is traversed by two 
mountain ranges, one along its northern coast from 
Cape Andreas to Cape Cormakiti, and the other on 
its southern coast. Between these two ranges lies 
the fertile plain of Messorie, extending &om the Bay 
of Morpho to the Bay of Salamis. Mr. Gaudry, in his 
valuable work, Mecherchea Scientifigues en Orient, 
says, " Not only does Cyprus, as a consequence of its 
mineralogica) formation, of its orography, and dt 
its geographical position, contain a very varied soil, 
but also the land ia of an extreme fertility. The 
vegetable soil of the island reaches in many parts 
to a depth of seven metres (about eight yards) ; 
every year the mountain torrents descend into the 
plains, and deposit, as does the Nile, a feirtilising 
'limon.*" He adds, "Cyprus is passed through 
almost exactly in its breadth by the 36' line of 
latitude; the same line which continues to the 
south of Crete, passes through the regency of Tunis, 
touches Elemcen in Algeria, passes, about the centre 
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of the United States, into New California, follows 
the course of the river Hoang Ho, in China, passes 
by Cashmere, near to Cabul, Herat, Bagdad, and 
Damascus." 

To a practical mind the best index of what 
may be in the future is what has been in the past. 
Judged by its past, the future of Cyprus ia full 
of hope. From the ninth to the seventh century 
B.C. we have seen that the island had attained to 
great prosperity, and possessed for thirty years the 
thalassokratia or dominion of the sea. Her com- 
merce was so active that she threw out several 
colonies into foreign parts, and particularly on the 
coasts of Macedonia, at Cyme in Asia Minor, and 
at the future site of Antioch in Syria, The climax 
of her prosperity, however, was attained in the 
Ptolemaian era, from about 300 to 100 B.C. 
About the latter date we have read of its king, 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, raising in the island an army of 
80,000 men, with which he victoriously opposed 
Alexander Jannaaus, then king in Palestine. The 
fact of his being able to raise such an army for 
foreign service proves that the population was then 
very hu^, probably not leas than a million. The 
prosperity of the island b^;an to wane under the 
Byzantine Emperors, and it suffered severely during 
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the struggles which ended in the capture of Con- 
stantinople hy the Turks. It is surely no vain hope 
that under a beneficent British rule it may rapidly 
become as prosperous as it was under the wise 
administration of Ptolemy Soter. The elements of 
her past prosperity exist to-day. Let us proceed to 
enumerate them. 
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AGRICULTUBE AND PRODUCE. 

The chief wealtli of Cyprus is agricultural, and 
her most important products are grain, vine, seeds, 
locust-heans, cotton, madder-roots, tobacco, silk, and 
salt. 

The wheat produced is of good quality, small in 
grain, but possessing all the advantages of the hard 
■wheats of Bussia. Unfortunately the value of the 
grains of Cyprus is diminished in the European 
markets by the primitive manner in which they are 
threshed. The system is much as it was in the 
days of Abraham, and the grain becomes mixed with 
small stones from the threshing-floor, which can 
afterwards he separated only at great trouble and 
expense. This defect is fatal to the use of the 
grain by nearly all the grinders of flour in England ; 
but a remedy may be found for it. The manner of 
threshing in Cyprus is not simply treading out the 
com by driving cattle over it. A very primitive 
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inTentioa is added so aa to reduce the straw to 
a condition suitable for the use of bullocks. It 
consists of a flat hoard formed of three planks of 
hard wood, each five feet in length, one foot in 
breadth, and two and a half inches in thickness. 
The three planks are joined together latitudinallj. 
On their lower sides are set chips of flint, the 
points of which protrude about an eighth of 
an inch. The plants are curbed up at one end, 
so as to admit of the whole being attached hy a 
cord to the yoke of the oxen and drawn flatly over 
the grain. What is done by this machine, besides 
separating the grain from the ear, is that through 
the friction of the flint points the straw is torn 
up longitudinally into small pieces varying from 
a quarter of an inch to one and a half inches in 
length. Long after the grain is separated from the 
ear the cattle go on dragging the machine over 
the straw, and only cease when all the straw has 
been torn up. My steward was in the habit of 
spreading upon the threshing - floor sheaves suffi- 
cient to yield approximately 900 bushels of grain. 
He put upon it three pair of horses and two pair 
of buUocks, and if the weather were favourable 
the operation of threshing might be completed 
in six. days. Thus a man or boy and his pair of 
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animala only threshed 180 bushela of grain in six 
days. Indeed the grain and straw were not housed 
until the tenth day, for after the straw was reduced 
to condition the separation of the grain from the 
straw had to be effected. This last operation was 
only possible when the day breeze set in. The 
contents of the threshing-floor were piled, and with 
wooden shovels the men pitched up grain and straw 
into the air. The wind carried off the straw 
farther than the grain, so that the separation was 
effected. But as this work could only be done 
from about nine o'clock in the morning till four 
in the afternoon, when the wind generally blows 
steadily, it required at least three or four days to fan 
900 bushels. As may be imagined this system of 
threshing shocked all my Western notions, and I 
early turned my attention to its improvement. At 
first I could not believe that the bullocks would 
refuse the wheat straw chopped by machines in the 
ordinary way, but I was obliged to admit it when 
th^ left the straw uneaten in their troughs, as 
I could not reason with them as to the absurdity of 
the proceeding. My fi.rst remedy (for the threshing 
of the straw by machine presented no difficulty) thus 
failed. I bethought me to find a substitute for 
the straw, but there was none. To grow hay where 
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I could grow grain was absurd, to grow trefoil as a 
summer crop, instead of cotton or beans, would have 
been still more absurd. I was therefore forced to the 
conviction that there was no other food for my 
bullocks hat the straw of my grain, and that that 
straw must be so treated as to render it acceptable 
to them. In my dilemma I had recourse to the 
science of the West, and sought a machine which 
could both separate the grain and tear up the 
straw as the bullocks insisted on baring it. I was 
fortunate in interesting Mr. May, of Messrs. Brown 
and May, of Devizes, in the toatter, and I supplied 
them with some straw, as cut by the native process, 
and a "quantity of Cyprus grain unthreshed. After 
many patient experiments th^ expressed them- 
selves confident that they had succeeded in muking 
such a machine as was wanted. The straw was first 
bruised by being passed through ribbed rollers, and 
then subjected to a kind of carding-machine. The 
result was even better than that by the native 
process, for there was less loss &om straw reduced 
to powder. A machine and engine came out at a 
cost of about £4iOO. Alas ! repeated trials were 
made, which always ended in failure. The machine 
worked weU enough, after being thoroughly cleaned, 
for a few minutes, but after that it clogged with the 
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beards of the gram, which in Cyprus are exception- 
ally long and tough. My departure from Cyprus 
shortly after prevented further effort on my part, 
and as far aa I am aware the matter remains as 
I left it. For the benefit of future experimenters, 
I may add that I acquired the conviction that 
the two operations of separating the grain and tear- 
ing up the straw should be done upon different 
machines. If I have dwelt a little too long upon 
this disappointment, my excuse is that I always 
considered the matter as of the most vital import- 
ance to the success of agriculture in Cyprus. Not 
only is the present system tedious and expensive, 
but it renders farming on a large scale almost im- 
possible by requiring, at a particular season, more 
manual and draught labour than can easily be 
obtained or profitably be kept on hand during the 
year. In the best lands of the chief plain of the 
Messorie the yield per acre in a good year is as high 
as forty bushels of barley and twenty-five bushels of 
wheat. Only lands such as those in the plain of the 
Messorie, inundated by torrents which leave a ferti- 
lising deposit, can be cultivated yearly. As a general 
rule, grain-land is only cultivated every second year, 
BO that a farmer only crops annually half the land 
which he has under cultivation. 
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I commiuucated the following letter on threshing 
machines to a Levant newspaper in 1870 : — 

"L&RMACA, M€ty 28, 1870. 

" In a recent letter, your Dardanelles correspondent 
alluded to the great advantage which would result 
from the introduction into this country of threshing- 
machines, and urged that the Government ought to 
stir itself in the matter. The more the subject is 
ventilated, the better for the general interests, and 
the letter of your correspondent suggests to me a few 
remarks, which have for object the enumeration 
of some of the most important practical benefits 
to be derived from the substitution of machinery for 
the semi-barbarous system now in use. Before laying 
down my pen, I shall have to show that, although we 
have the elements of a ma^ifioent picture, we still 
want what is essential for its successful execution. 

" To begin, then, a farmer of any consequence can- 
not with his present appliances get through the 
threshing of his grain in less than three months, 
during which time his bullocks and servants are kept 
back from other occupations, and his grain is exposed 
to the risk of the dements and the depredations of 
birds. But when threshed, the grain is much mixed 
with both earth and stones ; the former of which may, 
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at considerable labour, be extracted, but the lattar 
when small, defy extraction by the cleverest of 
farmers. Shippers of our grains to Europe know to 
their cost that it is a serious defect, which, besides 
deteriorating their value in European markets by 
not less than ten per cent., prevents their purchase 
at any price by the majority of European millers. 
This depreciation would be avoided by the use of 
threshing-machines, and it is the most important 
of what I may term the general advantages which 
would accrue to the farmer and the merchant from 
the proposed innovation. But this is far from being 
all. The actual saving to the farmer in the cost of 
threshing by machinery, as compared with the present 
system, deserves to be shown. By practical ex- 
perience, I find that a pair of bullocks can only 
thresh per day eight kilos, or one English quarter of 
barley. Their cost, and that of the man who tends 
them, may be put at eleven piastres, or two shillings. 
This does not, however, finish the accoimt. There 
are the expenses of separating the grain from the 
straw, and those of sifting a large part of it, to 
extract the joints of the straw which will not pass 
during the process of tossing the whole, straw and^ 
grain, into the air with a wooden shovel. These 
operations cost at the lowest calculation \\p., or 8rf., 
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per eight kilos. The money cost, then, of threshing 
hj the present system, invented we may safely assert 
by Hoah, if not by Adam, is 12^^., or 2^. 3d., per 
English quarter, which, on barley not worth more, 
on an arerage, at the threshing-floor than 8p. per kilo, 
is equal to nearly 20 per cent, of the whole ralue. 
One may well be startled at such a revelation, and 
many may say the calculation is wrong. But I invite 
examination. Ask any farmer in Turkey if with five 
pair of bullocks he can lift an " aUonie " of 250 kilos 
in less than six days and a quarter, with even the 
best and most attentive management in turning it, 
and you have the key to my calculation. True, it 
may be said that the small farmer puts his children 
to drive the bullodcs ; but this saving is not great, as 
a child cannot turn the grain nor lay it down for 
threshing. Further, by the present system of thresh- 
ing there is a great loss of straw, which is the farmer's 
first necessity, as before all the stalks are sufficiently 
trodden so that no pieces remain too large, much of 
the straw has been groimd to a powder — unfit for 
use, and indeed so detrimental to the bullocks, that 
a careful ploughman always sifts it from the straw 
before feeding his animal. This loss, equivalent to 
not less than 10 per crait. of straw, would be avoided 
by a threshing and bruising machine. 
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" In the preceding remarks we have the materials of 
an interesting calculation. "We may safely suppose 
that it would remunerate the proprietor of a thresh- 
ing-machine handsomely to receiTe 10 per cent, of the 
produce cleaned, so that there would remain to the 
agriculturist of clear saring 10 per cent, of the present 
cost of threshing, and 10 per cent, firom the superior 
quality of the produce, fitting it for the European 
markets. Besides, be would get his grain to market 
in less than a month, instead of three ; make a gain 
of at least 10 per cent, in the quantity of his straw ; 
liberate hia buUocks and men for other work; and 
last, hut not least in the eyes of a practical farmer, 
exempt his bullocks from a work which injures 
them more than any other which they hare to do. 

" Such is a &ithful accoimt of the advantages which 
would result from the introduction of threshing- 
machines, bat unfortunately the further truth must 
be told that we are owking our fish before we catch 
them, and doing Uttle better than building castles in 
the air. The necessity of not only separating the 
grain hut preparii^ the straw in such a way that 
the bullocks will eat it, renders indispensable for 
Turkey a special machine, and although many 
threshing-machines profess to accompliidi both 
duties, I have reason to believe that not one as 
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yet works satisfactorily. I speak from an unsuccess- 
ful personal experience which I have made of one 
which professed to do the work, and I believe I am 
correct in saying that not even Messrs. Bansomes 
and Sims can refer me to any person who has 
wrought for two whole days in Turkey a threshing- 
machine which from the first hour to the last con- 
tinued to separate the grain aa It ought to do, and 
suitably to prepare the straw. I do not say this to 
the prejudice of any machinist, but simply with the 
desire that the whole question be more thoroughly 
studied, and in the persuasion that the defects of 
the machines at present existing are capable of 
bdng surmounted by European skill. One chief 
essential has been attained in properly preparing 
the straw ; for the machine which I have tried 
turned out the straw for a few minutes to the 
satisfaction of the most fastidious bollock. The 
difficulty seems to me in the combination of the 
threshing and bruising-machine, and the proneness 
of one or other to get out of order. The shortness 
of the straw or its brittlenesa may be reasons, but 
it is cTident that the machine required is not one 
which will do its work under certain, but under all 
ordinary conditions. 

" The question is of such vital importance that I 
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wish some practical suggestion could reach the im- 
perial ear or at least that of the Minister of Public 
"Works, 80 as to induce the offer of a reward of 
1,000;. for a machine specially adapted to Turkey, 
which would comhine all the advantages of simple 
action, perfect cleaning of even bearded grains, and 
a suitable preparation of straw, whether the stalks 
are long or short, soft or brittle. All this should 
be tested by its working without requiring repair 
for ten hours per diem daring one calendar month, 
and the out-turn should be sufficient to corer all 
expenses, aud leave a profit from a tithe of the 
produce of the grain. Such a machine once found, 
the Qovemment would be culpable if it did not in- 
troduce it into all the provinces, or assist — as it 
could easily do — in the establishment of a Company 
to disseminate and work the machines everywhere, 
asking only a tithe of the produce cleaned. This 
would accomplish a vaster improvement in the agri- 
cultural and commercial prosperity of the country 
than any of the numberless schemes of reform which, 
during the past few years, have been proposed or 
even dreamed of at Constantinople." 

Mr. Fourcade, a French Consul, who made a 
valuable report upon Cyprus in 1844, estimated that 
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the grain land then yearly under crop amounted 
to 174,000 echellesj equal to about 87,000 acres, and 
divided thus : — 





EduUn. 


Aot*. 


■Wheat 
Earlay 
Oaia and tares 


60,000 
00,000 
24,000 


30,000 
4S,000 
12,000 



Total 174,000 87,000 

I consider these figures greatly below the state of 
cultiTation now, and the following are the estimates 
of grain land yearly under crop which I think 
justified : — 





BchBlhs. 


Aernfc 


Wheat 
Barlej 
OataandtaiM 


80,000 

... 120,000 

24,000 


40,000 
60,000 

12,000 



We may estimate the arerage yield of wheat as 
seven bushels, and of barley as ten bushels per 
echelle> so that the land indicated above would 
represent a yield of 560,000 bushels, or 70,000 
quarters of wheat, and 1,200,000 bushels, or 16S},000 
quarters of barley. These last figures cannot be 
considered exaggerated ; indeed I feel sure that they 
are below the reality. In his able Consular iReport 
of 1863, Kr. White says that the produce of wheat 
in 1862 was estimated to be 120,000 quarters. 
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and of barley 180,000 quarters, together 300,000 
quarters, as against my average estimate as above of 
220,000 quarters. To obtain the amount of land 
under cultivation, although not yearly cropped, we 
must multiply by at least two, so that we find that 
the grain-land under cultivation amounts to 224,000 
acres. The best wheats of Cyprus, such as those 
of Lefca, weigh 62 lbs. per bushel, and ordinary 
qualities from 66 to 68 lbs. The best barley 
weighs 47, and ordinary qualities from 43 to 45 lbs. 
per bushel The cost of wheat free on board in an 
abundant and not exceptional year was about thirty- 
five shillings per quarter of 480 lbs., and of barley 
seventeen shillings per quarter of 400 lbs. 

The wines of Cyprus have long been celebrated. 
The best quality, known as " commanderia " wine, 
received its name from the Comandatore of thQ 
Knights Templar, and is highly appreciated in 
rrance and Italy. It was from Cyprus that the vine 
was introduced, with so much success, into Madeira, 
and during my residence in the island fresh vine* 
shoots were applied for by the American consul at 
Madeira in consequence of the ravages of the vine- 
disease. The British public may therefore hope 
at no distant date to drink their Madeira £rom a 
British possession. The common wine of the country 
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ia very wholesome, but has a disagreeable taste &om 
the tar with which the vessds in which it is fer- 
mented and the skins in which it is transported, 
are besmeared. Its cost is about a penny per quarts 
bottle, but in the opinion of competent judges it is 
a wine which, freed from its tarry taste, would be 
Tery yaluable to the trade for mixing. Experiments 
were made by a Greek gentleman, Mr. Baii^gli, in 
the manufacture of a wine fermented after the Euro- 
pean system, and they were fairly successfuL An 
American gentleman from Cincinnati also manufac- 
tured a white wine, which, considering the difficulties 
of an entirely provisional manufacture, was also a 
success. In both cases, however, it was evident that 
a small percentage of alcohol was required to make 
the wine good for shipment. 

The culture of the vine in Cyprus has been very 
seriously affected by the raccessive burdens imposed 
upon it by the Turkish Governments Like all other 
produce, an eighth part had to be paid to the 
Treasury, under the tax called " Dimes ; " but as the 
tax could not be taken in kind, seeing that the fresh 
grapes would not keep, it was converted into a money 
value, fixed yearly by the local " medjlis," or mixed 
tribunal The basis of this value was the market 
price in the chief town of the district, instead of the 
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Taloe at the plaoe of growth, and thus a tax which 
ought not to have exceeded twelve and a half per 
cent, in reality hecame one of over twenty per cent. 
Nor was this alL The grape converted into wine 
had to pay an excise duty, which r^resented a 
farther tax of ten per cent., and an export duty 
upon shipment besides. The natural consequence of 
these excessive impositions was the diminution of 
a culture for which the island is particularly adapted. 
For many reasons it would be wise to free this pro- 
duction from all tax, except a moderate export duty. 
The result would be an extensive development in 
this branch of culture, which is profitable to the 
idand, and which may become very advantageous 
to the British consumer. 

Kr. Fourcade estimates the land under vine 
culture as 32,000 echelles, or 16,000 acres, pro- 
ducing on an average 140,000 hectolitres, or about 
three millions of galions. The exports of wine in 
1861 were 707,000 gallons ; in 1862, 824,940 gallons; 
in 1871, 614,000 gallons. The local consumption is 
large, and, including the consumption of fresh 
grapes, it probably represents more than is exported. 
But the acreage of wine culture indicated by Mr. 
Fourcade appears high, and 22,000 echelles, or 
11,000 acres, would seem to me the highest estimate 
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possible. The culture is, however, one for which the 
island is especially suitable, and I think it certain 
that, with improved methods of preparation, the 
wine trade of Cyprus is destined to become very 
important. At present, with the exception of a 
small quantity of Commanderia wine to Trieste, all 
the exports go to Syria and Alexandria. 

The linseed and sesame produced in Cyprus are of 
excellent quality, the former heiog equal in value to 
that of Bombay. The production is not large, and 
the export is chiefly to France. 

McCulloch, in his Commercial Dictionary, upon 
" Cotton," quotes from Lewis Roberts's Treamre of 
Traffic, published 1641, as follows : " The Man^ 
Chester weavers buy cotton wool in London that 
comes first &om Cyprus and Smyrna, and at home 
work the same and perfect it into fustians, ver- 
mUions, dimities, and other stuffs." Cyprus was 
therefore a very early contributor to the wealth of 
Manchester. At the time of which Lewis Boberts 
wrote the London Corporation of the Levant Com- 
pany had a factory in the island, and it was doubt- 
less through it that Cyprus cotton got to London. 
In a little- British graveyard attached to the 
church of St. Lazarus at Lamaca there are many 
gpraveetones erectecl to British merchants connected 
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with the Levant Company Corporation, and Bereral 
helong to the seventeenth century. The company 
did a flouriahing husiness, and enjoyed exceptional 
privileges in Turkey. It was dissolved some forty 
years ago. During the Venetian rule the export of 
cotton amounted to 30,000 hales ; but this is a very 
imperfect indication of quantity, as we a^ ignorant 
of the average weight of the bales. I am inclined 
to think that the hales spoken of did not exceed 
150 lbs. in weight, which would make the exporta- 
tion 4i50,000 lbs. The rapid rise in prices consequent 
upon the American war encouraged the production 
of cotton in Cyprus. The crop yielded, in 1862, 
1,680,000 lbs. ; in 1863, 2j200.000 lbs. ; in 1864, 
1,800,000 lbs.; in 1871, 770,850. The dimmution 
in the last-mentioned year was the result of the 
drought of 1869, which greatly diminished all the 
sources of water on the island. 

Cyprus is capable of producing most serviceable 
qualities of cotton wool. During the American 
war American seeds were introduced, and proved a 
great success. It was in connection with their in- 
troduction that I first interested myself in the 
agriculture of the island, not as a husinessj but as 
a pastime. I foxmd that New Orleans was in 
several respects more sure of success than native 
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seed, and my produce waa clasBified in lirerpool 
at only five per cent, less than Middling Orleans 
produced in America. But the peasant oultiTatorB 
found a difficulty in the production of cotton from 
American seed. The pod from the latter opens 
up at maturity so fully that unless the cotton con- 
tained in it is at once picked it falls to the ground 
and consequently deteriorates. Thus the picking 
requires to he done almost daily during the season. 
But the tax-gatherer, who had to receive his eighth 
portion, would not allow this, hecause he could 
not be in daily attendanca The pod &om native 
seed (couTeniently for the tax-gatherer) never opens 
fully, and may remain weeks in the field after 
maturity. This circumstance alone sufficed to 
prevent many native growrars from adopting American 
seed, although they acknowledged its advantages. 
As nearly all the cotton grown in the island is 
exported, it would be much better to collect an; 
tax imposed upon the produce at the time of ship- 
ment, and not when the crop is gathered. The 
increased cultivation of cotton is dependent upon 
inin-eased means of irrigation, and tliis leads me to 
say that the question of water supply deserves the 
earnest attention of the new administration. I had 
in my possession a copy of the opinion of the most 
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emin^it authority in France as to the probabtiity of 
finding in Cyprus water after the Artesian system. 
He indicated several localities where, judging by the 
geological chart of the island, (v. Geological Map) 
there is considerable certainty of success in boring 
Artesian wells. I brought the matter under the 
notice of the Turkish goTemor, and was authorised 
to treat with competent parties in England for the 
execution of experimental borings. Very moderate 
terms were arranged with a firm of engineers in 
London; but, as often happens in Turkey, before 
the plans could be carried out the goTemor was 
removed. The value of the water for irrigation in 
such a country as Cyprus is incalculable, especially 
where it is found with the power to raise itself to 
the surface of the ground. 

Twenty years ago the production of tobacco was 
very considerable, and the qualities grown at 
Omodos, near Limasol, were highly esteemed both 
in Syria and in Egypt. To-day the production does 
not represent a tenth part of the consumption 
in the island itself The cause of this anomaly is 
a very common one — the fiscal arrangements of the 
Turkish Treasury. Every fresh eflEbrt at Constanti- 
nt^Ie to increase the revenues of the country led 
to the imposition of fresh taxes on tobacco. At last 
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the tax reached the exorbitant figure of six piastres 
■per oka upon the most inf^ior qualities. As this 
represented ahout fifty per cent, of the entire value 
of the produce, it is not to be wondered at that 
the culture of tobacco almost entirely ceased. But 
Great Britain has every interest in restoring this 
culture to its former importance, and she would 
act wisely in freeing it for a time from all burden 
except that of a moderate export duty. The value 
of such crops as tobacco to the peasant population 
is very great. They especially add to the comfort 
of the family, as the labour required is chiefly 
performed by the women and chUdren, and does 
not interfere with the more important agricultural 
work. 

The fruit of the caroub-tree, called in commerce 
locust-beans, is an important article of export. It 
is the pod referred to in the New Testament as the 
"husks which the awine did eat," and with which 
the prodigal son was content to appease his hunger. 
The chief export of the bean from Cyprus is to 
Eussia, wh&:e it is esteemed and eaten as a fimit. 
The article has however been frequently and largely 
exported to England, it is used as food for cattle, and 
also in th manufacture of a kind of molass. The 
great obstacle to its free consumption in England 
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has been the cost of freight, which represents ahout 
thirty per cent, of its price at the place of shipment. 
How that British enterprise is especially directed to 
Cyprus, it is probable that means will be foupd to 
crush and manofacture it before shipment, so as to 
economise this heary cost. The production is a rery 
Taluable one to the island, as it requires little labour 
and is lately remunerative. The present export is 
about 10,000 tons annually. Until about 1820 the 
fruit of the caroub-tree could only be sold to the 
OoTcmment, or rather to the Pasha who had leased 
the island from the Forte. The small price paid for 
the fruit by the Pashas, and the abuses perpetrated, 
discouraged the growth of the tree, and even led 
the peasants in many places to root it up. But in 
recent years, since the sale was left free> the tree is 
much disseminated. It is an evergreen, and conse- 
quently offers a most beneficent shade during the 
. summer months. It grows spontaaeously, but the 
fruit is not good unless the tree is grafted. The graft 
is a shoot from an already grafted tree. The best 
quality is produced near limasol, and Cape Carou- 
biere, and at Lefkera, near Lamacav Those produced 
on the norihem coast and shipped from Kyrinia are 
inferior in quality and cheaper in price, because th^ 
are not suitable for the Russian market. From their 
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cheapness they are in greatest request for the English 
market. Their usual price is £2 IBs. per ton f. o. b., 
at Kyrinia. The natlres manufacture from the bean 
a kind of sweet cake, which is highly este^ued 
and very nutritive. 

The madder roots produced in Cyprus are infmor 
in quality to those of Smyrna and Kaples, but 
greatly superior to those of Syria. It is firom this 
root that the fast-coloured dye known as Turkey red 
is extracted. The article was lai^y traded in by the 
Lerant Company, of which we hare already spoken, 
and it was doubtless through its imports from Turk^ 
into England that the cloths dyed by this root got 
the name of Turkey reds. Of all other cultures 
that of madder roots demands the greatest care, 
and the soil must have exceptional qualities. It 
only succeeds in highly fertilized sand, if I may use 
the expression. After being richly manured with 
goats* manure the land has to he carefully turned 
over with the spade to a depth of at least two 
feet, and every weed or stone removed. There 
must be considerable moisture, if not actually water, 
at a depth not greater than four feet. The crop 
may be sowu from seed, but it is generally planted 
from shoots. The shoots first throw out a small 
leaf above ground which begins to dry up about the 
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sixth month. There is no further growth ahove 
ground, but the plant shoots down roots into 
the ground. These continue to increase in thick- 
ness, and grow downwards in length until the 
moisture below affects them. When they get into 
too moist Boil they become black, or, as the natives 
say, they rot. In inferior soils this rotting will 
begin after eighteen months, while in the superior 
soils the roots continue to improve during thirty- 
six months. Henoe in the trade, Italian madders 
are distinguished as eighteen-month roots and thirty- 
six-month roots. The madders grown in the district 
of Famagusta in Cyprus can only remain eighteen 
months in the ground, while those in the district 
of Morphon may remain without injury fully thirty- 
six montha. All the time the root is in the ground 
the surface must be kept thoroughly &ee from 
weeds. After the root is lifted, it is gradually dried. 
If padced before being perfectly dry it heats rapidly 
and deteriorates. The produce of an acre of good 
madder land is 2^ tons of dried roots, worth £40 
to £60. In consequence of this yield, madder-root 
lands command a very high price, and I have known 
them bring £140 per acre. Eut the culture is 
chiefly profitable to the peasant-cultivator who has 
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no wages to pay, but, assisted by Ma femily, pre- 
pares and works a quarter of an acre. Since 1873 
the Talue of madder roots has greatly decreased. 
Science has found the meass of making fast-coloured 
mineral dyes which are procured much cheaper. 
It is therefore unlikely that the culture of madder 
roots in Cyprus will increase j many lands hitherto 
devoted to that culture will be more profitably 
employed as vegetable gardens 

Silk is not largely produced in Cyprus, but the 
quality of the cocoons &om the district of Faphos 
is exceptionally good. Six pounds of these cocoons 
will produce one pound of silk, a proportion seldom 
equalled and not surpassed by the cocoons of any 
country. The silk is also very strong, and of a 
very brilliant hua The exports of silk cocoons 
are small, and chiefly to France. Judging by the 
tithes paid the value of the whole produce of silk 
in the island does not exceed X35,000, of which 
£5,000 may be exported. None of the modem 
appliances for stifling the worms or spinning the 
silk exist in the island, and the Arabs who come over 
yearly fir cm Beyrout for the purchase of cocoons bring 
with them small portable machines for stifling. The 
natives expose the cocoons to the heat of the sun. 
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and thus destroy the Bilk-worm. As the soil and 
climate is very suitable to the mulberry-tree it is 
probable that its culture may become more exten- 
sire. When it is desired to hatch the silk-worm e^s 
the women of Cyprus wear the cloth upon which 
the eggs have been laid round their waists, and cause 
them to hatch by the heat of their body. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

DROUGHT AND L0CU81S. 

From the preceding remarks it will be sufficiently 
evident that the agricultural capahilities of Cyprus 
are very large, and when we add that not a tenth 
of the land is under cultiTation, and that, owing to 
defective modes of culture, the part now cultivated 
does not produce more than a half of what it 
might yield, we have said enough to prove the lai^ 
field for intelligent development which the island 
presents. But it would be unwise to conceal the 
natural disadvantages under which it has laboured in 
the past, and with which we must contend in the 
future. 

The first of these disadvantages is one from which 
our possessions in India periodically suffer, namely, 
drought. Before our era we hare no record of the 
island being thus afflicted, but in the third century 
A.D. we read of Cyprus having been nearly depopu- 
lated by the continuance of drought during seventeen 
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years. In the time of the Yenetian domioation 
mention is also made of great suffering £rom the 
same cause, and in 1869 I had the misfortune of 
being a witness of the disastrous results attendant 
upon a year of small rainfall. In that year the 
whole rainfall for twelve months amounted only to 
fiTe-and-a-half inches, and it may be readily con- 
ceired that the consequence was an almost total 
fiulure of the crops. In my own case I did not even 
gather what I had sown, and my condition was even 
more fortunate than that of the majority around me. 
At all times the rainfall is small in Cyprus, and 
seldom exceeds one-third of that in Syria. The 
natural cause of this is to be found in the absence of 
high mountain ranges and in the paucity of wooding. 
On the other hand, the nature of the soil makes .a 
large rainfall unnecessary. The peasants say that 
the grain-crops mature by the dews of heaven, which 
are usually heavy in tiie spring months, and my 
observations during several years convince me that 
a rainfall of thirteen inches from October to June, 
which is all the rainfall of the year, suffices to produce 
a fair crop of grain. It is the improvidence of the 
peasants and the rapadty of the Government in good 
years which make the results of a year of drought 
so disastrous Being able to wait patiently, without 
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falling into the hands of usurers or diminishing 
my operations, I found an ample compensation in 
the Tery abundant harrests of the succeeding years — 
the natural consequence of the forced repose which 
the land had enjoyed. But it is very different with 
the majority of native cultivators. They fall behind 
in their financial position, they become a prey to 
exacting usurers, they are unable to replace the 
bullodcB which they had not the means to maintain 
in life ; in a word, as they themselves aptly express 
it, *' the wheel of their operations gets broken," and 
it requires long years of prosperity to restore their 
position. Hence the acuteness of their immediate 
suffering and the years of privation which follow. 
Much may be done, however, hy a wise Govern- 
ment to obviate the frequent recurrence of drought, 
and in no way more surely than by encouraging 
the plantation of trees. 

Another calamity from which Cyprus has suffered 
grievously in the past, and which is an important 
cause of its present low prosperity, is the scourge of 
locusts. Thanks to the intelligent efforts of Said 
Pasha, one of the few able governors who remained 
for too short a time, the destruction of locusts was 
accomplished a few years ago, and the new adminis- 
tration has only now to watch attentively to 
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prerent their return. In one year 60,000 okes, 
or about sixty-two tons weight, of locust eggs were 
collected and destroyed, and at that time some 
interestii^ facts connected with that destructive 
insect came to my knowledge. It was ascertained 
that on an average every case of locust eggs contains 
' the germs of forty locusts, so that each female locust 
deposits in mother earth, for future delivery, forty 
inveterate enemies of humanity. Every oke of locust 
egg eases represents fully one million of locusts, so 
that in one year the island was delivered from 50,000 
millions of locusts. I leave to the curious the 
calculation of what the numbers would have been in 
the following years had not Said Pasha appeared 
upon the scene. I wrote the following account of 
them in 1870 :— 

"Laekaoa, April '2B, 187a 

" About twelve months ago I drew attention to the 
very praiseworthy efforts of Stud Pasha for the de- 
struction of locusts, which, from time immemorial, 
have been the scourge of this island. It is with 
especial pleasure that I again refer to the subject ; 
for, wonderful to relate, the entire destruction of 
locusts is a /aii acGompH. It is perhaps a unique 
example of the entire extirpation of locusts by 

B 
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steady, continuous effort, aided by what may be 
called scientific means. It appears especiaUy won- 
derful to nine-tenths of the inhabitants of this 
island ; for although some may have beliered in the 
power to extirpate, few expected to see it practically 
exercised. Legion is the name of the fitful efforts 
which have been made to orercome this hitherto in- 
vincible enemy, but the peasants generally found 
that they simply fell ' out of the frying-pan into the 
fire.' The locusts ate their crops, and the would-be 
locnat-killers swallowed their money. The zeal of 
some governors logged after a year's toil; the in- 
ertness of others gave golden opportunities to the 
locusts to multiply; and in more than one case 
ministers at Constantinople unwittingly leagued with 
the locusts, and removed capable men just when 
they expected to reap the firuit of their labours. It 
has been reserved for Said Pasha not only to work, 
with the honest sweat of his brow, but to see the 
firuit of hia work ; and richly does he deserve the 
shower of blessings which, on his recent return from 
the last search after locusts, a grateAil peasantry 
lavished upon him. Five thousand piastres were 
vainly offered for an ok& Three years ago we 
could not move without disturbing the locusts. 
No one is more ready than his Excellency to accord 
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just praise to Mr. Richard Mattei for the un- 
tiring and patriotic assistance which he ably and 
heartily gave ; and it must be with peculiar pleasure 
that both now receire the cordial thanks of many 
who only two years ago spoke of and considered 
them as blinded enthusiasts in a hopeless cause. 
One of these — a member of the consular body — who 
boldly declared that if in two years the locusts were 
destroyed he would allow the Fasha to cut off his 
head, admits to-day that he has justly lost his too 
rash wager. The day of execution is not yet named ; 
perhaps in his hour of triumph his Excellency may 
be magnanimous. 

"It is not merely to ascribe praise that I draw 
attention to this gratifying fact. The present success 
may be instructive for the future. To the Grovem- 
meut it ought to show the advantage of leaving 
zealous men sufi&ciently long at their posts to enable 
them to carry to their legitimate results the tasks 
they undertake, and to lead it more heartily to en- 
courage functionaries who manifest a laudable desire 
for the prosperity of the people committed to their 
charge. In the present instance it is right to ac- 
knowledge that ministers have behaved handsomely 
towards their representative, in awarding him 
the second class of the Medjidie, and a still more 

s 2 
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substantial token of approbation — an extensive in- 
crease of pay. But tbere is still much to be done 
wbich Said Pasha can do if be is supported at bead- 
quarters as be ought to be. Unfortunately the vilaet 
system is attended with disadvantages to Cyprus. 

" It trammels the action of the governor by obliging 
him to submit every scheme for the good of the 
island to an unenlightened Medjliss (no offence is 
meant — perhaps it does its best with the little light 
it enjoys) at the Dardanelles, which, instead of oil- 
ing, is ever clogging the wheels of progress. The 
present would be a fitting time to correct this anomaly, 
and by freeing the island from its dependence upon a 
medjliss — ^ignorant, indifferent, and far removed — to 
bring it into direct communication with the inteUi- 
gence and zeal which characterise the government 
of the Forte. The design of the vUaet system is 
good ; but the best made shoe in the world won't 
fit every foot. It is not enough to appoint a func- 
tionary of superior rank to guide the affairs of the 
smaller administrations; he must liave a superior 
medjliss attached to him, and this cannot be had 
from the population of a little place sudi as the 
Dardanelles. Profitably to direct the interests in- 
trusted to him, the vali pasha must be within 
easy reach of them, which is not the case when 
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he is settled in a place in indirect, tedious, and 
uiconTemeut communication with the most im- 
portant province of his vilaet. In every case of 
murder which occurs in Cyprus murderer and wit- 
nesses must he despatched to the Dardanelles — an 
arrangement which it requires no prophet to foresee 
must seriously add to crime, as no sane man will 
offer to give evidence when it involves his heing 
sent for two or three months from his occupation. 
The whole thing is so glaringly iaexpedlent, 
that it is inconceivahle how it should have lasted 
so long. Ministers say that to make Cyprus a 
vilaet would involve a much larger expense in 
salaries, &c. ; hut this is the very essence of ' red- 
tapism.' If their chief had the title and functions 
of vali, the subordinate officers would do no more 
work than at present ; and even although the meagre 
salaries of some of them had to be raised, is that to 
be put into the balance by an enlightened govern- 
ment against the best interests of the island ? The 
universal saitiment of the population is most strongly 
expressed. TTnlike their neighbours of Crete, they 
desire greater connection with the Porte; but they 
clamour for freedom from the SardaneUes, and the 
slightest examination of the matter justifies their 
demand. In these remarks I have no wish to 
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inveigh against the vila«t system. I like its mode of 
easy appeal from a subordinate to a higher authority, 
and its larger representation of the people in the 
local courts ; but it is undoubtedly only good when 
the head is in ready communication with his de- 
pendencies. The condition of Cyprus in this respect 
is an exceptional one, and it ought to be treated 
racceptionally." 

From the days of a governor called Osman Fasha, 
some twenty-five years ago, the island had been con- 
tinuaUy bled for the destruction of locusts without 
any result The labours of Osman Pasha were very 
meritorious, but he died before the task which he 
really had at heart was completed. His successors, 
with few exceptions, made great professions of de- 
stroying the locusts, and for this purpose either 
levied a tax upon the peasants for the purchase and 
destruction of locust eggs, or ordained that each 
peasant should deliver a certain quantity. In the 
former case the money was punctually collected 
and declarations drawn up that it had been 
employed in the destruction of iabulous quanti- 
ties of locust eggs. But in reality from 90 to 
50 per cent, (according to the courage and ability 
of the officials) of the cash was misappropriated 
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and accomplished nothing. In some cases an ap- 
pearance of honesty was preserred, and ohe-foiirth 
part of locnst eggs and three-fourth parts of sand 
and earth were officially destroyed. When the 
peasants were ordered to deliver a certain quantity of 
locust eggs the operation was conducted differently. 
In that case a sum of money was taken by the 
peasant to the commission of his district which was 
charged with the honest execution of the Padishah's 
orders, and in virtue of that money a receipt was 
^ven attesting that the exacted quantity of locust 
eggs had been delivered and destroyed. This is no 
calumny but a positive fact, for I gave my farm 
employes the money necessary for the purchase 
of their discharge. I remember calculating how 
much the island had paid for the nominal destruction 
of locusts £rom the time of Osman Fasha, and 
the amount was fabulous. The merit of Said Pasha 
was that he personally superintended the weighing 
and destruction of the eggs at Nicosia and refused 
to allow earth to pass for e^s. At Lamaca, 
Limasol, and Kyrinia he put some Buropeana upon 
the commission of reception, had the eggs stowed, 
and authorised their destruction only after a personal 
inspection by himself. All the operations were carried 
on in broad daylight and were open to the invited 
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inspection of every one. Proof of the destruction 
was convincingly evident tlie year after when locust 
eggs could only be procured at a great cost, and in 
the third year the value of locust e^s became equal 
to that of silk. 

Besides attacking locusts through the destruc- 
tion of their eggs, an ingenious plan was adopted for 
their destruction when in march, before they are able 
to fly. The inventor of this plan was M. Kichard 
Mattel, an Italian gentleman and large landed pro- 
prietor, who has rendered immense service to Cyprus 
by his labours. He had observed tliat in their march 
the locusts never turned back, whatever was the 
obstacle in their way. When they got into a town 
they would spend days in climbing over the walls 
of the houses if the direction of their march re- 
quired it, rather than follow the streets imd go 
round corners. This led him to conceive the follow- 
ing plan. Canvas-cloths of twenty-four inches in 
breadth were attached by ribbons to small stakes 
stuck into the ground and stretched across the march 
of the locusts on either side at an augle of about 
135% To the top of the canvass-cloth was sewn 
three inches of oil-cloth. The locusts, whose march 
was within the stretch of the oil-cloths, at once set 
to work to climb the obstacle presented to them ; but 
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when they got to the oil-cloth their feet slipped on 
the smooth surface and down they fell to the ground. 
A little further, and always a little further down the 
angle they tried to mount, hut in vain. At a dis- 
tance of ahout 100 feet apart were dug pits of five 
feet in length, throe feet in depth, and two and a half 
feet in breadth. Kouud the mouth of one of these 
pits a wooden framework coTered with zinc four 
inches in breadth was fixed on the inside The cloths 
came close to the ends of the pits, leaving no space 
for the locusts to pass between the cloth and the 
pits. After vainly trying to surmount the doth 
barrier worked down to the pits the locusts jumped 
'.nto them, but could not get out, for in climbing up 
•^he sides they came to the zinc, over the smooth 
surface of which they could not pass. Only those 
who have seen the march of locusts can easily form 
a conception of their numbers. The locusts of 
Cyprus are about one inch and a quarter long when 
they have attained to their marching stage. They 
march about an inch apart, and I have seen columns 
of them a mile and a quarter in breadth and half a 
mile in depth. When the sun is warm and the 
weather calm they will march about half a mile a 
day over uncultivated ground. If the cloths were 
set against such a column the pits would fill in 
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about four hours, and 30 thoroughly would they 
he packed that I have seen peasants jump upon 
the mass and not sink more than a few inches. 
Fancy the myriads of locusts one and a quarter 
inches long and one quarter inch broad confined in 
a pit 6 X 3x2 feet. The Forte approved an 
outlay of 5,0001. for these systems, and, at the re- 
quest of the governor, I got them prepared by 
Messrs. "Wylie and Lochhead, of Glasgow. Without 
doubt the destruction by this inTention was very 
great in the years when the locusts were abundant, 
but the most effective measure of destruction will 
always be by the eggs. When the locusts get their 
wings nothing more can be done against them. 

The locusts in Cyprus are now indigenous, but 
they may possibly have been first imported from 
Garamania. They come out in early spring, and they 
have all died off by the end of Jvlj. The desola- 
tion which they cause can only be folly appreciated 
when seen, magnificent fields of g^ain being levelled 
by them in a few hours. They settle two or three 
on each stalk, and at once attack the most tender 
parts, following the blades into the stalk and -thus 
breaking it over. Of vegetables not a vestige is 
left on the field. I have seen beds of onions which 
I passed in the morning in splendid condition, as 
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thoroughly cleaned as if nothing had ever been 
planted. When hard up for better food they attack 
fruit-treea and appear to poison them, for parts of 
some of my orange and lemon-trees which they 
cleared of foliage, one year, showed the effects for 
two years after. All the open reserroirs stink with 
dead locusts. All the eggs smell of locusts and 
have a deep colour because the hens pursue and 
eat them all day. When the locusts are in march 
you cannot put down your foot without stirring 
them ; and if you sit out in the open air you have con- 
tinually to be on the watch lest they should shelter 
themselves under your clothes. Whatever they 
settle upon they mark with a purple stain. They 
strike against your face if you meet a column on the 
wing, and they darken the air, but are not then other- 
wise disagreeable. ' After they have got their wings 
they couple. They generally select an uncultivated 
hill-side for the deposit of their eggs, and large 
columns deposit in the same place. The female is 
provided with what has been called a sword-like 
appendage, by means of which she inserts the egga 
into the ground. A glutinous matter which is dis- 
charged over them facilitates the future discovery 
of the eggs, for in early morning the shepherd 
can discern it glistening on the surface of the 
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soil. This matter becomes perfectly hard round 
the eggs and forma a kind of case for their protect- 
tion, vhich resembles in shape a diminutive silk 
cocoon. The eggs are placed one over the other 
like chambers of a honey-comb, and I hare counted 
as many as eighty in a case. The coating round 
the eggs is so impervious that I hare seen the 
cases exposed to a serere fire without the e§^8 
inside being in the least injured. Boat loads were 
also thrown into the sea, and all the cases which 
got washed on the shore were perfectly unharmed. 
The only effectire method of destruction is to bury 
them under the soil at a sufficient depth to prevent 
their hatching. A few inches below the surface 
suffices for this, so that in ploughing the ground 
where they are deposited all risk of their hatch- 
ing is remored. The rapidity with which the locusts 
disappear after the females hare deposited their 
eggs has led the peasants to fancy that the male 
locust derours the female when she is in the 
act of laying, and himself dies of indigestion 
after his repast. My obserrations in no way con- 
firm this fancy, and I would suggest, as a more 
probable explanation, that the exhaustion of all 
green foods under the rays of the sun may deprive 
them of their natural aliment and lead to tbdr 
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consequent death, from starvatioa. It was a singular 
coincidence that the seyere drought of 1869 followed 
the destruction of the locusts, and many Turkish, 
as well as some Christian, peasants looked upon 
the drought as a punishment from God. 

Eiqjosed as the farmer in Cyprus has been to 
disappointment from drought on the one hand, and to 
the ruthless ravages of locusts on the other hand, the 
wonder is not that he is at the lowest ehb of pro- 
sperity, hut that the island is not one vast desolate 
waste. If it is not, we owe it to the patience 
under suffering and the almost superstitious sub- 
mission to a Divine will which are remarkable 
characteristics of the Cyprian character. During the 
summer of 1870 a large portion of the peasants lived 
chiefly upon roots of all kinds, which they dug up in 
the fields. It was sad to see the long lines of these 
poor people arriving daily at the market-places with 
their trinkets and copper household vessels for sale 
in order to carry back with them a little flour for 
their famishing families. And yet there was no 
bitterness in their heart, no cursing of their sad fate. 
The exclamation which you heard from the lips of 
every man during these weary months of hardship 
was no other than — " Theos mas lipithee," May 
God have compassion on us ! Never did I feel 
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touched by, and neTer do I expect to join in, such a 
refrain of joy as when one morning, about two 
o'clock, the first blessed drops of rain fell which had 
been seen during twelve months, and when they 
increased to a torrential shower, men, women, and 
chUdren, with torches in the dark of night, repaired 
to the mouth of the watershed to clear away every 
impediment which might delay the water in reaching 
their parched fields. It was a strange and touching 
sight. There was no drunken revelling, but the 
child-like gratitude which filled every heart found 
expression in the passionate " Doxa se O Theos I " 
The Lord be praised ! 

The horse-leech which bleeds the peasant is the 
usurer from whom he borrows to pay his taxes and to 
subsist until his crop is matured. These advances he 
procures at an almost fabulous cost. Not only does 
he borrow at an interest of two and sometimes three 
per cent, per month, but the lender insists upon being 
paid in kind, with results invariably snch as the 
following. If the peasant delivers ten kilos of grain 
he may be thankful if he is credited for them as 
as nine ; and if the market value is ten piastres, 
the peasant will be exuberant in gratitude if he 
is accorded nine-and-a-half. With these deductions 
the cost of the advance exceeds forty per cent, per 
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annum. But this is -supposing the most honourable 
treatment. TJnfortunately such treatment is the 
exception rather than the rule. The peasant keeps 
no account — he signs "vrhat he is told, and takes no 
receipt. A bad year conies, he is ashamed to go near 
his Shylock ; and when the first good year comes, be 
finds a debt of a few hundred piastres swollen four- 
fold. In this is his chief misfortune, and the situa- 
tion morally deteriorates him. TJnable to struggle 
with, or to do without his Shylock, he resorts to all 
kinds of subterfuges, in the hope of diminishing his 
misfortunes. Hence the grain mixed with straw and 
earth which he delivers — the bale of cotton left for 
twenty-four hours in connection with a jar of water, 
and numberless similar artifices. It is to be hoped 
that means will now be found, in a wise and 
prudent manner, to put capital at the disposal of the 
agricultxirist, and if this is possible the immediate 
result will be a great extension of his operations and 
an amelioration of his whole condition. 
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MINBRA18 AND SAIT. 

So far I have only dwelt upon the agricultural 
interest of the island; but its mineral wealth in 
ancient times was also very considerable. Its mines 
of copper were extensively wrought as late as the 
time of the Romans, and we read of their having 
been leased from the Roman Senate by Herod the 
Great. No mining operations are now carried on, 
but it is quite possible that scientific investiga^ 
tions may lead to the discovery of important mineral 
wealth. The best known copper mines were those 
near the ancient Tamassus, now the village of 
lithrodonto, about three hours ride from Ijarnaca. 

The scientific researches of M. Albert Gaudry 
upon the mineral wealth of Cyprus are the most 
valuable material which we possess on this subject, 
and as I make no personal profession of either 
geological or mineralogical knowledge, I pref^ 
to give a succinct account of the information 
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commuiiicated hy that gentleman. In regard 
to copper he reminds us that Pliny saya, *' It was 
in CypruB that the first discovery of copper was 
made ; but the mines of the island lost their 
value in consequence of the discovery of better 
in other countries." Strabo says, "There are at 
Tamassua mines of copper of an extreme richness;" 
and Galen mentions Soli " as the site of copper 
works." M. Gaudry says that the principal mines 
were on the western slopes of Mount Troodos. At 
lisso there are extensive heaps of scorise, the 
refuse &om the smeltings of the ancients. To the 
north of the same village of Lisso, malachite 
(carbonate of copper) appears to be abundant. At 
a place called Dginhoussa, situated to the N.N.W. 
of Lisso, the entrance to an ancient mining-gallery 
is still visibla Near Poly tou Krysocou (marked 
Arsinoe in many maps), three mounds of scorise 
are met with along the shore. At Boli, or Solia, 
M. Gaudry presumes that accumulations of scoriee 
from the works established by the Greeks are to 
be found. Coming to the centre of the island, 
he says, that vast accumulations of scoriae are met 
with on going from Mospilotl to Lithkodonto (the 
ancient Tamassus). About a mile and a quarter 
fnmi the village of Lefkara, mounds of scorie are 
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found on the borders of a torrent Near the village 
of Como there are also extensive mounds. But 
by the analysis of five specimens of scorise from 
Cyprus, M. Qaudry obtained the conviction that 
little profit would result from their re-smelting. I 
think it not improbable that the Romans re-smelted 
the scorise of the more ancirait refiners. 

" Iron," says M. Gaudry, " abounds in Cyprus : 
not only is it found in the conditions of sulphuret 
and hydrate of iron, but on Mount Santa Crocce 
I have seen specular iron ore, crystalline and scaly, 
of excellent quality. However, it does not appear 
that it was ever worked." M. Gaudry thinks it 
probable that zinc was worked in Cyprus, " because 
the ancients speak of pourprolyx and cadmium." 
" The best cadmium," writes Dioscorides, " is the Cad- 
mium of Cyprus which is called botryitis." Galen 
relates that passing by Solia he found a great deal 
of cadmium which came from the ancient furnaces. 
He sent some to friends in Asia and Iti^y, who 
pronounced it superior to all the cadmium known. 

" The stone of Amianthus, also called Asbestos," 
says Dioscorides, " came from Cyprus. It is similar 
to alum slate. Veils for the theatre were made 
of it ; thrown into the fire these veils inflamed 
and yet came out without being burned, indeed 
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they were more iDright than before they went in." 
Apollonius Dyscolus says, " Amianthus ahoimds in 
Oyprua, In descending from Gerimdros to Soli 
it i8 met with to the left of Elme, at the foot of 
the rocks." Asbestos is called by the natives bam- 
bakopesro, that is, the cotton stone; and gets the 
name from the appearance of fibre like that of 
cotton which it contains. From information which 
is communicated to me by my friend Mr. Baird, 
there is at about two miles from Pelindria, seven 
hours firom Limasol, a torrent and hUl-side which 
gets the name of Amianthi, and he was told that 
there there was a. \ax^ rock of Asbestos. This is 
confirmed by a statement of Sakellarios that asbestos 
is found at one hour's distance from Falindria. 

The island possesses capital quarries of stone. 
The northern range of mountains gives good and 
durable stones, and in many places on the southern 
coast, such as between Cape Fyla and Cape Fedalion, 
and between Cape Gata and Faphos, any quantity 
of good stone is obtainable. 

The production of salt is a Government monopoly. 
There are two extensive salt lakes in the island, one 
near Xamaca, and the other near Limasol. Diu:ing 
the nuny season these lakes are filled with fresh 
water, which the heat of summer evaporates. The 
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soil is strongly impregnated with chloride of sodium, 
which combines with the fresh water, and when the 
latter evaporates, a crust of pure salt is left upon the 
surface of the ground. M. Gaudry supposes that 
the proximity and action of the sea impregnates the 
soil with its saline ingredients, hut I am inclined to 
doubt this. Certain it is that in places far remoyed 
from the sea, the same deposit of salt is observable. 
Thus near Nicosia, twenty miles from the sea shore, 
there is a lake which produces salt, although in small 
quantities, and I am assured that in the Salt Lake 
country of America the sea has no influence whatever 
in producing the salt deposits. In Cyprus the only 
precaution necessary is to prevent the influx of more 
fresh water into the lakes than exp^ence has proved 
that the sun's rays can evaporate during sununer. 
The increase in the value of this revenue- to the 
Government has been very remarkable. Forty years 
ago the salt lake of Lamaca was leased for an annual 
payment of 4X)0l., to-day the same lake produces net 
to the Government over 25,000i. The revenue may 
stUl greatly be increased hy economising the charges 
of shipment, and thus successfully competing with 
the salt lakes of Tunis, which furnish a large part of 
the supplies required on the coast of Syria. The 
price fixed by the Turkish Government is twenl^ 
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paras per oke, or atout 3?. per ton, and the yearly- 
sales about 12,000 tons. No effort is made to refine 
the salt. It was hopeless to expect such efforts 
from the Turkish QoTemment, but they deserve to 
be made by British enterprise, and are certain of 



I daresay many of my readers are anxLOUS to put 
the question, " How is England to develop the riches 
of this new country?" The wise injunction of an 
eminent statesman, " Learn to be patient," appears to 
me excessively apt in the present instance. Mineral 
wealth is easily tapped, but it is not so with agricul- 
tural riches. It will be wise then to set to work with 
mineral borings at the earUest possible moment. I do 
not pretend to anticipate their results, but there is 
sufficient ground to justify the expenditure necessary 
for the best scientific investigations. These will be 
the guides for future work and enable private enter- 
prise to proceed securely. The most competent men 
should be sent out to visit the localities from which 
minerals were once extracted, and in which it is 
known that they still exist 

But the development of the {^cultural resources 
of the island must necessarily be comparatively slow. 
We may certainly anticipate a considerable colonisa- 
tion from Caramania, the coast of Syria, and other 
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parts of Turkey, where fiscal abuses are rife, but I 
should scarcely counsel the emigration of agricultural 
labourers from Great Britain, and certainly only 
under positive engagements contracted with their 
own countrymen. The estreme heat of summer, 
during which the principal agricultural operations 
must be performed, makes it very doubtful whether 
Englishmen would prove useful farm labourers in 
Cyprus. I conceive that the part which Englishmen 
have chiefly to play in the development of the 
agricultural resources of our new possession is that 
of intelligent farmers, bringing with them practical 
knowledge to guide operations executed by nativea, 
and possessed of a sufficient amount of capital 
to imdertake works upon a considerable scal& 
I may repeat the words of an official report 
which I made during my residence in the island, 
and which I see no cause to change to-day. " The 
cultivation of grain, cotton, vegetables, and fruits 
of all sorts is largely profitable where economy 
and a moderate capital are combined with diligent 
effort. The climate is not unhealthy, but demands 
simplicity in diet and temperance in habits. Every- 
where to a certain extent, but nowhere more than in 
the East, success depends upon individual character, 
and the qualifications most essential for agricultural 
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pursuits in this island are practical knowledge, 
economy, and temperance. Capital administered 
with these qualMcations vould certainly find a 
handsome return in agricultural enterprise in Cyprus." 
Many munificent properties are scattered over 
the island which in intellig^it hands might produce 
Tery lai^e profits, and would give ample scope to the 
individual enterprise. The assistance which British 
capital may afford to the native cultivators is very 
evident. When the productions of Cyprus are more 
considerahle, as they wiU be in a very few years. 
Englishmen will doubtless establish themselves aa 
merchants in the chief towns, and make advances 
to farmers upon moderate terms to secure the grow- 
ing crops. The purchasing power of English capital 
will be speedily Mt in making property a valuable 
and easily-realisable security, so that the proprietor 
of land will find no difficulty in borrowing upon the 
security of his estates. These two circiuustances alone 
wUl produce a marvdlous amelioration in the condi- 
tion of the native cultivators, and in the total produce 
of their operations. Much may also be done by 
the Government. It may be too sanguine to expect 
works of irrigation, such as the boring of artesian 
weUs, to be done at Government cost, but at least 
all preliminary expenses, such as surveying and 
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experimental borings, should be undertaken under 
GoTemment auapices, and the results freely toade 
public. In order that this pioneering work may be 
well and successfully performed, it ought to be en- 
tirely separated from, the military oi^anlsation which 
for imperial purposes must neoessarily be established. 
There ought to be an entire separation between what 
may be called imperial and local interests. We must 
remember that two distinct objects are aimed at by 
our settlement in Cyprus. One is exclusively im- 
perial, — the establishment of a military depot; the 
other is the development of the riches of the island 
as a possession. The expenses incurred in the a&- 
complishment of the first object ought to be corded 
by special grants, and the carrying out of the opera- 
tions connected with it, such as barrack accommoda- 
tiouj transport, &c., ought to be exdusively imder- 
taken and intrusted to the War or Indian Department 
If we would attain the second object, we must have 
a responsible administration, working side by side 
with, and yet entirely separate £rom, the military 
one. It should be an administration charged with 
the fiscal arrangements of the island, and which, 
assisted by a council in which there should be 
represoited a native, or at least a local element, 
would determine, after referraice to the Colonial 
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Office, the nature and amount of taxation, and the 
works of public utility to be undertaken; and the 
British nation will hold it responsible for the advance- 
ment of all Cyprian interests, and the well-being 
of the garden committed to its care. Only in this 
way can the British nation properly control the 
results of its twofold mission and avoid the dangers 
of thoughtless extravagance and inexperienced action. 
The civil administration would have a distinct object 
with clearly defined resources. Its fixed burden 
would be the annual payment to the Porte, and from 
the outset it should be distinctly understood that our 
new possession is to be no burden upon the im- 
perial Treasury. Unless this is settled, the results 
obtained will lose their value, as examples worthy 
of imitation by surrounding countries ; for we must 
not only show that oar Government is enlightened, 
but that we are good and wise stewards. It would 
be folly to make Cyprus an expensive toy ; she must 
become a worthy member of the busiest family in the 
world, honourably paying her way, and yielding her 
quotum to the general prosperity of the Empire. 

Nor need we fear the burden of the amount which 
we have engaged to pay to the Forte. The bao^in 
is cheap at the price, and if we make that burden, 
with the cost of administration, the basis of taxation, 
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the people of Cyprus will in a few years be the 
most favoured nation in the world. The cost of 
administration ought not to be great. There ia no 
need of many functionaries — the real need is that 
they be experienced administrators and practical 
men. A civil governor and a financial agent were 
all the superior functionaries whom the Porte 
foimd necessary for the administration, and it 
was abundantly sufficient where there was a will 
and a capacity for work. We shall greatly ' err 
if we do not use, to the utmost possible extent, 
native functionaries in the administration. Plenty 
of perfectly capable men can be found in the island 
for subordinate offices, and under a strict control 
they will do their work conscientiously. "Like 
master, like servant." When peculation and cor- 
ruption are punished with dismissal and disgrace 
they will soon disappear, and it is amazing how 
rapidly the moral purity of the source purifies the 
stream. But there must be no false economy in 
refusing to give employia the comfortable means of 
subsistence. This error is at the base of all the 
corruption in Turkey, and until it is rectified there 
is no hope of honesty in administration. In in- 
creasing the salaries of employSa we do not neces- 
sarily increase the cost of the work done. My own. 
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experience, connected with a considerable administra- 
tion, lias been that the cost generally diminisheB in . 
proportion to the increase of pay. Fewer but 
better paid emploj/Sa is the principle which requires 
to be put in practice in Turkey. 

In concluding this chapter, I think it well to 
recommend caution to all who propose to embark 
in enterprises connected with Cyprus. The crowd 
of people whom we hear of as going from Malta, 
Syria, and Bgypt are simply speculating upon the 
demands created by the arrival of 10,000 British 
troops and the generally profuse expenditure which 
is associated in the East with the British name. 
In one of the countless articles which have lately 
appeared in the public papers merchants were re- 
commended to consult people in Egypt and Syria 
as to the kind of goods which the natives of Cyprus 
would buy> so that the shipments might prove suit- 
able. But it Toast not be forgotten that the native 
population of Cyprus has not yet increased, and 
that considerable time must elapse before any mate- 
rial increase is possible. It will be quite time 
enough when fuller information reaches us to embark 
capital in shipments of goods for the people of 
Cyprus. There Ls much new work to be done; 
but if it is to be done well, it must not be done 
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precipitately. I shotild say that the only works to be 
undertaken at once are sanitary works and barrack 
accommodation. These ought not to be delayed a 
day, for the lives of our soldiers and civilians depend 
upon them. Nor ought any time to be lost in 
getting a thorough geological survey of the island 
and elaborate borings in reference to minerals and 
water, because such information will be the guide 
to the British capitalist in his future movements. 
This done, and done thoroughly and quickly, we 
may afford to wait for fuller light to direct our 
further decisions. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TURKISH AND FUTUBE ADIONIBTBATION. 

TTndeb tlie Sublime Forte the island of Cyprus 
formed part of the Vilaet of the Archipelago. The 
chief residence of the Yali was at the Dardanelles. 
The GoTemor of Cyprus, called a Mutaseurrif, re- 
sided in the island, at Leufcosia or Nicosia. He 
administered the affairs of the island with a Council, 
over which he presided. It was composed of the 
Mufti, or highest Mussulman religious authority, 
the Greek Archhishop, the Muhasebegi, or Financial 
Agent, the ETcaf-nazir, or administrator of Mussul- 
man religious property, and three Mussulman and 
two Christian notables. The Council met as often 
as it was summoned by the GoTemor, and always 
once a week. Its decisions were anbodied in docu- 
ments called " musbatas," which were signed by all 
the members present* These decisions relieved the 
Governor of much personal responsibility, and re- 
ceived the highest consideration at Constantinople. 
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The Council occupied itself with all questions of 
public utility and general administration. From the 
large Mussulman majority in the Council it will 
be evident that no initiative could be taken by the 
Christian members ; indeed, as a matter of fact, all 
initiative came from the Goremor. The CouncQ was 
useful in giving the Governor, invariably a stranger 
to the island, the benefit of local advice, and in 
obliging him to act in harmony with the representa- 
tives of the country. To a good Governor it never 
proved a hindrance ; to a bad one it was an impe- 
diment to be overcome, but it was no protection 
against the evils of an inactive administration. The 
island was divided into, I think, five districts and 
sixteen arrondissements. The chief functionary over 
a district was called a Caimakam, and that over an 
arrondissement was called a Mndir. The Caimakam, 
or Prefect, administered with a Council, and reported 
to the (Jovemor. The Mudirs reported to the Cai- 
makam. The CouncU of the Caimakam consisted of 
the Cadi, or jut^ and four notables. Such was the 
system of administration which prevailed in Cyprus, 
and which is known in Turkey as the Yilaet system. 
It assigned to the representatives of the people an 
important position, but, partly from incapacity and 
pai'tly from servility, the Christian population did 
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not profit by the liberal adyantages accorded to it. 
The result was that the Christian representatives 
were in reality, although not avowedly, the choice 
of the Govemdr and Caimakams ; but this was a 
defect, not in the system, but in its execution. 

It is evident that much of the system which we 
have just described might be profitably adopted by 
the British Government. Substituting British for 
the Turkish functionaries, who are ex officio members 
of the Councils, eliminating the ecclesiastical mem- 
bers, both Mohammedan and Christian, and giving 
Mussulmans and Christians equal representation, 
there would be the elements of a very desirable 
Council, containing a highly civilised element, in 
whose hands would be aU the initiative, aad a less 
advanced section, possessing local knowledge and 
practical experience of the country. The evils of 
a too personal goremm^it would be avoided, and 
the people would be gradually trained to take an 
interest in the administration. It cannot be too 
often insisted upon that our task is not to Angli- 
cise Cyprus, but simply to preserve order, to faciliK 
tate the development of material resources, and 
to further the moral and intellectual interests of 
the people. We have to practise what we have 
80 long preached to the Forte — to afford to the 
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native races, by an ^ilightened and impartial ad- 
miniBtration, the means of moral elevation and 
material prosperity. In this view too much 
government would be nearly as detrimental as too 
little. Our administration must be only the en- 
lightened conception which guides the native hand, 
and the Queen of England must not be the mere 
mistress of Cyprus, but the honom«d object of 
the love and devotion of its native races. There 
is a vast gulf between the natives of Cyprus and 
the natives of India, which we must not ignore, 
and our rule will be an utter failure if we apply 
to it, without important modifications, our Indian 
notions of government. The prosperous days of 
Cyprus were those in which she enjoyed a large 
share of self-government, and it ia to this elevated 
position that we must again raise her out of the 
depths of moral degradation and material bankruptey 
into which an unenlightened foreign domination has 
plunged her. 

The commercial law adopted by the Forte is based 
upon the Code Napoleon, and ia an admirable con- 
densation of it. There is a very good compendium 
of Criminal Law for the guidance of the courts, 
and these are published in both Turkish and 
Greek. Translations into English ought to be made 
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at once, and the British public will be astonished 
to find that Turkey possesses such systems of la>w. 
It ia not the want of proper laws which causes 
justice to fail in Turkey, it is their vicious ap- 
plication and the complete ignorance of their letter 
as well as their spirit on the part of those who 
have to administer them. Few of the judges 
hare ever received an education suitable for the 
proper discharge of their duties, and as few have 
the inclination to study the new principles and or- 
dinances of justice which have been decreed at 
Constantinople. Nor need this be wondered at. 
The cadis (judges) belong to a religious school 
imbued with all the bigotry of a Pharisaical sect, 
destitute of the legal training absolutely necessary, 
and living in a dimate which particularly indisposes 
to assiduous application and prolonged attention. 

I had the good fortune when in Cyprus to possess 
dragomans thoroughly conversant with Turkish law, 
and able upon any point to refer to the chapter 
and text of the code. To one of them especially 
the caimakam and judge used continually to refer 
for direction. Jitst as a Frenchman has by him 
his Code Napoleon for constant reference, these 
gentlemen had their Turkish and Greek compen- 
diums always at hand for use. It is impossible for 
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me to mention all the names of those whom I never 
hesitated to consult upon legal suhjects, and who 
could justify their opinions irrefutably with chapter 
and verse; but the number was sufficient to prove 
that aftef a few years of a proper system of legal 
training Turkey need not want men able to ad- 
minister justice and creditaibly to use her laws. 
And it will he wise on the part of the British 
administrators in Cyprus to maike the fullest use 
of these laws ; for the advantage to Turkey will he 
immense if we make her published laws the basis 
of our system of justice in Cyprus, and thus make 
apparent the good results of their intelligent appli- 
cation. 

In the preceding remarks I do not refer to that 
part, of the Mohammedan Law which is based upon 
the teachings of the Koran. The perpetuation of 
that part is as impossible as would be legislation 
in England based literally on the Old or New Testa- 
ment. But just as the general principles underlying 
the injunctions of the Old and New Testament will 
seldom be found at variance with the spirit of our 
laws, the general principles of the Koran, when 
applied by enl^htened and impartial minds, are far 
less inconsistent than most people suppose with the 
requirements of the nineteenth century. The great 
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defect of the Mohammedan holy law is that there 
is room for too much elasticity in its interpretation, 
and that its interpretation is left to men of very 
varying dispositions. 

The constitution of the chambers of commerce 
in Turkey is admirable. For a year I acted as a 
member of the Tribunal of Commerce at Lamaca, 
so that I was able to test the efficacy of its code 
and organisation. Both were perfect, but the 
thoroughly unbusinesslike quality of the president 
and other Turkish members deprived them of their 
value. There was no punctuality in the hours of 
meeting, and precious time was lost in unsystematic 
discussions. The only reform required was the elec- 
tion of a competent president and secretary ; but as 
the former had necessarily to be a Turk, little 
improvement could be expected from change. 

Questions of property and mortgage will probably 
present the greatest difficulty to the British ad- 
ministrators. By Mohammedan law the transfer 
of land is not valid unless the proprietor appears 
before the cadi and declares that he voluntarily 
transfers all his rights. Kefusal to complete this 
formality has often sufficed to prevent a creditor 
obtaining his due, and it is commonly asserted, even 
by Europeans long resident in the country, that no 
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mortgage upon land can be made eflfectual in Turkey. 
But even ancient Turkish law provides a rery simple 
and sufficient way, little known and seldom applied, 
of securing a creditor against the bad faith of his 
debtor. To ^ect a solid mortgage, the debtor 
and creditor must appear before the cadi, state the 
amount and term of the debt, declare the property 
which is to be hypothecated, and exhibit the titles 
of possession. The cadi then names and consti^ 
tutes a third party, the Vekeel, or agent of the 
debt. In the event of the engagement of the debtor 
not being fulfilled, and if there is occasion to realise 
the mortgj^, it is the vekeel who sells the land 
and gives a vahd title to the purclmser. The 
" takrir," or voluntary declaration of the third party, 
replaces that of the original possessor, and all 
opposition of the debtor upon that ground is 
ineffectual. 

The revenues which the Porte derived from Cyprus 
may be classified under three heads : — 

(1) Bevenues resulting from the administration of 
property belonging exclusively to the state. 

(2) A royalty upon the produce of all lands. 

(3) Taxes, direct and indirect. The graieral budget 
of receipts may be estimated as follows : — 
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1. Bevenue from tiie salt monopoly £40,000 

2. „ „ tithes of land 66,000 

3. » ' „ coBtoQU sad eicue 23,000 

4. „ „ the monopoly of weighing and 
meaanring S,300 

K. Kerenne from stomp dnties and tia&Hfei of pro- 
perty 3,300 

6. Rerense from direct contributioDB called 

Verghi 30,000 

7. Berenne from tax OQ Bheep and gootfl 6,000 

6. Bereime bom exemptioD from militaiy service 7,000 

Total £176,600 



Such are tlie chief taxes, and we will proceed to 
examine them in detail. 

In a former chapter we explained the nature of 
the salt monopoly. It is simply an enterprise, 
worked by the Government for the exclusive henefit 
of the Treasury, and only in so far as it imposes a 
fixed price upon the quantity of salt consumed in 
the island is it a burden upon the population. Of 
the revenue obtained, 27,000^. is derived from salt 
exported to foreign parts, so that only about IBfiOOL 
is paid by local consumers. The working of this re- 
venue ia very simple, and the new administration will 
not do wrong in continuing the system of accounts 
and control. Some years ago there were extensive 
abuses in the working of this administration, such 
as the charging to the Government of expenses 
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never incurred, and the deliyery of larger quantities 
of salt than waa paid for to the Treasury. But these 
abuses have been, in great measure, put a stop to 
by a fairly perfect system of control. The revenue 
from salt may be expected to increase under the 
British rule. Greater focUities for shipment must 
be provided for export. The expensive and incon- 
venient transport by carts, from the salt mounds 
to the shore, must give place to a rapid and easy 
transport, either by tramway-waggon, or by wire 
tramway-bucket; and a good jetty should be con- 
structed to facilitate the loading of small craft. 
With these facilities, and a slightly reduced tariff, 
the volume of export shipments may be consider- 
ably increased. As the chief object to be aimed at 
is the enlargement of the circle of consumption, it 
may be wise to supply the export trade for distant 
countries, such as England, at lower rates. The 
article is suitable for ballast, and will be cheaply 
carried. It is expedient that this sovirce of revenue 
from export should he developed to its fullest extent, 
as it benefits the Treasury without being in any way 
a burden upon the island. 

We have described the second item of revenue as 
a royalty upon the produce of all lands. This tax 
is called "dimes," a contraction for "decima," the 
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tenth part. Its existence dates back from very 
ancient times, and it may justly be connected in 
the mind of the reader with the tithe or tenth part 
which Abraham paid to Melchizedek, King of Salem. 
In Turkey all lands are sold and purchased subject 
to this burden, and the natives regard it not so much 
as a tax, as the share of the Goremment in the 
cultivation of the land. It is upon this account 
that the tithe-tax, although apparently very heavy, 
is paid by the peasants with far less grumbling 
than any other tax, and the only disadvantage con- 
nected with it is the impediment which the measures 
necessary for its proper collection are apt to throw 
in the way of the freedom of the cultivator. This 
disadvantage is certainly very serious, and when 
speaking of the cultivation of cotton, I had occa- 
sion to give a very good example of the hurtful 
way in which it may operate. Many schemes have 
been proposed in Turkey for its abolition, but the 
difficulty is to find an equally profitable source of 
revenue which will vary according to the prosperous 
or adverse circumstanceB of the cultivator. One pro- 
posal met with considerable favour among Anglo- 
Turkish reformers at Constantinople — the imposition 
of a fixed tax upon each pair of bullocks. Toidng 
the possession of land presented the inconvenience 
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of imposing a burden upon lauds not under culti- 
vation, a serious disadvantage in a country where 
proprietors of large estates often leave extensive 
tracts of laaid fallow for years ; and it was argued, 
that hy taxing tlie cultivator according to the num- 
ber of his bullocks, this evil would be obviated. 
But a grave injustice would have been inflicted 
by the new system. The tax per pair of bullocks 
would be aeoessarily a fixed one, without regard to 
the value or quality of the animals; and in this 
the small peasant would have been sacrificed. A 
good pair of bullocks, such as most large proprietors 
possess, will easUy cultivate forty acres of grain 
land, while the small bullocks, which the peasant 
rears and employs, cannot cultivate more than twenty 
to twenty-five acres. The burden of the tax would 
therefore fall with unjust severity upon the small 
cultivator. Euad Pasha, without exception the most 
enlightened of Turkish statesmen, a man whose ability 
would have done honour to any country, was quite 
. conscious of the disadvantages arising from the tax 
of tithes, and, as an experiment, in one of the pro- 
vinces of the empire, he converted the tax into a 
fixed money value, based upon the average of five 
preceding years. But the experiment did not succeed, 
and he was obliged to revert to the old system at 
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the urgent request of the inhabitants whom he had 
Tished to benefit. 

A somewhat similar experiment was made in Cyprus 
during my residence there. Upon the urgent repre- 
sentations of Halet Bey, then governor, the Porte did 
not lease the dimes, but agreed, during three years, 
to give their collection to each Tillage for a yearly 
payment of the average amount of its tithes during 
five preceding years. In this way it was hoped 
that all arbitrary exactions, and all inconvenience to 
cultivators would be avoided, and that the farmers 
would benefit by the profits formerly gained by 
the tax-collectors. What occurred in the village of 
Pyla, with which I was connected, will exemplify the 
working and the defects of the experimeiit. All the 
three years were fairly good agricultural years. Dur- 
ing the first the primates of the village administered 
the tax, and at its dose declared that there was a loss 
of about 1,000 piastres between the value of the tithes 
collected and the amount fixed by the Treasury. The 
accounts, however, were very imperfectly kept. The 
loss had to be levied pro rata upon the cultivators, 
and gave rise to a great deal of angry talk — the 
result of which was that the villagers requested me 
to arrange for the future administration. This was 
comparatively easy for me, as more than a third of 
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the tithe I had to pay. An accurato account was 
kept ; every one was satisfied, and the village had a 
profit at the end of the second yewf of about 7,000 
piastres, while the profits of the third year sufficed 
to pay the personal tax of the whole villi^. Unfor- 
tunately, the experience of the first year at Pyla was 
general throi^hout the island, and repeated during the 
remaining two years, so that at the end of the p^iod 
there was a loud demand for a return to the old 
system. The mass of cultivators did not benefit by 
the profits, while all were responsible for the losses, 
and it was evident that if a bad year came round the 
consequfflioes might be very disastrous. The danger 
to the Treasury and to the peasant-cultivators of the 
conversion of tithe into a fixed yearly sum was thus 
clearly demonstrated. In a good year the peasant 
does not set aside out of his profits for future contin- 
gencies. He invests all his profits in land or cattle 
if he is frugal, or he spends them thoughtlessly if he 
is not. In either case they are not available when a 
bad year comes round. The land becomes absolutely 
unsaleable, the cattle die off, and the credit of the 
farmer is so shaken, that he generally cannot borrow. 
In these circumstances, what comes of the claims of 
the Treasury 1 They are either hot satisfied, which 
cripples the Treasury, or in beiog satisfied they 
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cripple the peasant. Until he has become more 
provident, and places hu savings where a bad year 
does not affect them, or until land is a sure source of 
credit at all times, it will be wiser for the Treasury to 
share the risk of the seasons with the cultivators, 
and to defend itself against the consequences of a bad 
year by encashing larger revenues in a good one. 
The Treasury will frequently find compensation for 
one bad crop in the goodness of another ; but under 
the system of a fixed average tithe this advantage is 
lost. The tithe due by the unfortunate cultivator 
becomes a bad debt for which there ia no compensa- 
tion from his more fortunate neighbour. Some years 
ago it was the intention of the Sublime Porte, yield- 
ing to the outcry of Western critics, to substitute for 
the revenue of dime a tax of fom* per miUe upon the 
estimated value of all lands, cultivated or unculti- 
vated; and in Cyprus all the necessary estimations 
were made. To the peasant proprietor this system 
would generally be advantageous, because, as a rule, 
he possesses little uncultivated land ; but even he re- 
garded the change with disfavour, as he would become 
subject to the danger of capricious evaluation. 

I have entered at some length into this question 
for two reasons : firstly because the revenue from 
tithes is the most important of all, and because I 
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hare reason to beliere that the idea of imitating 
the Indian mode of treatment has found consider- 
able favour in influential quarters. I do not. deny 
the expediency .of freeing agriculture from the iu- 
conreniences of the tithe-collectoi ; all I insist upon 
is that any conversion into a fixed aud invariable 
money value will be dangerous both to the Treasury 
and the island until land has come to be a sure and 
good source of credit, and that any substitute, such 
as a fixed rate upon valuations arbitrarily established, 
or a tax per pair of bullocks, is certain to prove in 
great measure unjust. 

In the preceding remarks I have spoken of a real 
dime or tenth part, but it is right to say that the 
Turkish Groyemm^t, in its extreme impecuniosityt 
exacted an eighth part during recent years. As the 
British Government happily is not in a similar con- 
dition, its first fiscal measure ought to be the reduc- 
tion of " dime" to its true proportion of a tenth part, 
and this reduction will be most highly esteemed. 

The dimes of Cyprus were leased to the highest 
bidder. Wh^. leased as one lot they invariably fell 
into the hands of a Turkish^ Armenian^ or Qreek 
bank^ of Constantinople. But in recent years the 
Sublime Porte, before adjudging them at Constan- 
tinople, authorised the governor of the island to 
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receive and transmit local offers, and these offers were- 
generally made for the dimes divided into five portions 
— tlie dimes of the Messorie, of Lamaca, Limasol, 
Paphos, and Kyrinia. In this way a very advan- 
tageous competition was established. The amaJler 
the lots into which the dimes were divided, the greater 
the numher of competitors. The dimes were leased 
from the thirteenth of March of each year, but it was 
never found expedient to adjudicate them until after 
the " latter '.' rains of spring, when the .prospects of 
the agricultural year could be fairly estimated. The 
Treasury had no expense whatever in the collection. 

In notes made when I was in Cyprus I find the 
following in regard to the dimes of 1869, 1870, and 
1871 :— 

l2tA July, 1869.— Dimes of island let thus :— 



Didtrict of Lunaca ... 


P 


1,600,000 


„ Famagosta 




1,800,000 


„ limasol 




900,000 


„ Eyrima and Uoiphon 




1,070,000 


» PaphM 




700,000 


(£6^646) Total 


P 


6,070,000 



31«/ May, 1870. — Dimes of districts of Lamaca, 
Limasol, and Paphos, let to H. Mustapher and 
Gazani for 3,000,000p. (seems very high). Fama- 
gusta, Eyrinia, and Morpho are still up to auction ; 
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highest bid on I^icoBioies l,4i70,OOOp, Together, 
4,470,000p. (say £40,600). 

27th May, 1871. — Dimes of island adjudicated 
thus : — 



Dirtrict of I*rmk» 


P. 1,700,000 


„ FuinaguBta 


1,696,000 


„ Linwsol 


1,116,000 


„ KyrinU and Morphon ... 


1,480,000 


PftphoB . 


040,000 


(/68,700) Tohd ... 


P. 6,901,000 



In the three years 1865, 1866, and 1867, the dimes 
were adjudicated to the island by. his Excellency Halet 
Bey for 5,500,000i>., say £50,000, and that amount 
was the arerage of five preceding years. By my 
consular report of 1872 I find that the dimes of that 
year were expected to yield 7,000,000p., say £63,000, 
and in 1874 I am informed that they yielded about 
the same amount. The above, however, does not 
include the dimes upon sUk, which generally pro- 
duced about £2,100. 

The revenue from "dimes" is certain to increase 
rapidly and considerably, and this wiU afford the 
Treasury an opportunity of favouring by reduction 
certain products which it may be for the interest of 
the coimtry to encourage. Thus it will be very wise 
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to abolish all dimes upon the product of trees. The 
loss from such a measure will not amount to £7,000 
per annum, and the advantage will be immense in 
encouraging the plantation of trees — ^the surest remedy 
against drought. It will also greatly facilitate the 
collection of the revenue, for the tax upon the 
fruit of trees is paid in very small sums, and gives 
a disproportionate amount of trouble. 

We now come to the taxes direct and indirect ; but 
it may be well to draw attention to the fact that in 
the salt and dime revenues we have foimd more than 
half of all the revenues of the island. 

Of indirect taxes that which is derived from customs 
is the most important. The customs tariff established 
by treaty represents eight per cent, upon all imports 
and one per cent, upon all exports. It is difficult 
to prove the justice of these proportions — the incon- 
venience is very great. Thus the collection of an 
export duty of one per cent, is scarcely worth the 
trouble — the gain is nearly all expended in collection, 
and great trouble is given to the merchant for very 
little benefit. There appears to be only one of two 
things to do, either to diminish the import duty and 
proportionately increase the export duty, or, better 
still, to abolish the export duty. The custom-house 
administration in Turkey is exceptionally good, and 
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greatly better in, the proTincea than at Constan- 
tiaople. The system of accouats gives an effective 
control, and the fact that all the employes of the 
custom house are punctually paid out of encashments 
before these are accounted for to the Treasury has 
had a great influence in raising the standard of in- 
tegrity in that branch of the civil service. To 
his EzceUenf^ Kiani Pasha are due the reforms in 
the custom-house service; and while he was at its 
head the "comptabilit^" of the department was quite 
equal to that of most European countries. The new 
administrators of Cyprus will find it an easy task to 
continue the work of reform which his Excellency so 
well began. All duties are paid in gold or silver 
moneys. 

The monopoly of weighing and measuring produces 
about £2,300 per annum. This revenue is leased out 
by the Government aimually in the same way as the 
dimes, but it is a revenue which ought to be devoted 
to mimicipal purposes. 

Stamps and a fee upon the transfer of property 
produce about £3,300. This revenue may with 
advantage be considerably increased, and indeed the 
increase is justified, by the better commercial f acUitiea 
and the superior administration of justice Which are 
assured by British rule. 
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Since I left the island a Tobacco monopoly has 
been instituted, but I am ignorant of the amount 
of revenue which it yields to the Treasury. It 
cannot be great, and all such institutions are in 
direct antagonism to British notions, and only justi- 
fiable under extreme financial pressure. It might 
advantageously be replaced, if necessary, by an im- 
port duty on tobacco. 

The chief direct tax is one called "Verghi," 
which is a personal tax levied upon all house- 
holders and bread-winners. The Treasury does not 
directly either apportion or collect this tax. Each 
Tillage has to contribute a fixed amount, for the 
payment of which the villagers as a whole are 
responsible. They choose yearly from amongst 
their number a person who is recognised by the 
authorities as their representative, and gets the 
title of "Muchtar," the selected. This person ia 
charged with the collection of the individual con- 
tributions, and pays them over to the provincial 
Treasury. The village pays him a sum varying from 
£Ja to £10 per annum, according to its size. The 
Muchtar is generally chosen firom among the notables. 
The quantum of the tax to be paid by each bread- 
winn^ is apportioned, according to his means, at a 
general meeting of the villagers. As may be imagined. 
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absolute justice is uot always meted out, but it would 
perhaps be difficult to invent a better system. Pro- 
portionately, the well-to-do pay less than the labour- 
ing man> foi the simple reason that the former 
have most to do with the distribution of the tax. The 
sum usually paid by a working man who is not a pro- 
prietor of land is about twelve shillings per annum. 
His gross iucome may be estimated at twelve pounds, 
so that the tax represents an income tax, without 
deductions, of one shilling per pound. Few of the 
peasant £armeia, however, pay more than two 
pounds ten shillings, and as their incomes frequently 
amount to one hundred pounds, their personal con- 
tribution only represents an income-tfis: of six- 
pence per pound. The lai^ proprietors, not pea- 
sants, did not contribute their just share, and 
the Mohammedan proprietors especially got off 
easily. It will be necessary to obtain accurate 
statistics of the contributions of each (dass, and to 
adjust the burden more equitably. Many of the 
villages will be found to be considerably in arrear of 
their payments. Years of drought always left their 
mark in arrears of village contributions, and c<m- 
siderable sums must be due to the Porte trom this 
cause. It is to be hoped, however, that the Porte 
will forego such claims, as it would be impossible 
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to allow the Turkisli authorities to prosecute them, 
and it would very disagreeable for British agents to 
exact them. In the majority of cases, the villagers 
would dispute the account furnished, and allege 
payments made to the provincial treasurers which 
were misappropriated. 

A. tax upon sheep and goats produced a revenue of 
£6,000 net. This tax was leased annually by the 
Government in the same manner as the tithes of 
land. If I remember right, the amount paid for 
each sheep or goat, of two years old and upwards, 
was four-and-a-half piastres annually, while the 
average value of each animal at that time was only 
thirty piastres, and the annual income from it did 
not exceed twenty piastres. As the proprietor of 
a flock of about 600 head, I found the tax exorbi- 
tantly heavy; but the peasant shepherds relieve 
themselves firom great part of its burden by cheat- 
ing the collector as to the number of their flocks. 
The rate fixed is the same all over the Turldsh 
empire, which is very unjust, as the sheep of 
Boumelia are worth three times as much as those 
of Cyprus. 

The last item of revenue which has to be men- 
tioned is the indemnity paid by the Ohristian popu- 
lation for exemption from military service. Either 
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this tax upon the Christian population must, now be 
abolished, or it must be extended to the Moham- 
medan population; seeing that both wiU in future 
be exempted from military service. The sum pro- 
duced by the tax is only £7,000, and it would seem 
most expedient to abolish it altogether. ' 

From this brief and general survey of the taxation of 
Cyprus under Turkish rule, myjreaders may, be indined 
to say that the inhabitants have no cause to complain 
of Tery severe taxation, which ia true if we only 
take into account the taxes which reach the imperial 
Treasury. '* Happy people," an inhabitant of one of 
the large towns in England may say, " whose morn- 
ing appetite is not continually disturbed by dis- 
agreeable printed envelopes communicating demands 
for an endless number of rates and taxes of every 
imaginable kind and designation. My dog, my 
horse, my carriage, my servants, my watar, my gas, 
my policeman, all are occasions for a claim of money, 
whereas the Cypriote has only his * dime,' his sheep-tax, 
and his * verghi ' to distress him." But unfortunately 
in Cyprus, and all over Turkey, the amount of taxea 
which reach the Treasury does not represent all that 
the subject has to pay. Every year he is victimised 
for some new or exceptional object. One time it ia 
an imposition for the establishment of an (^pricul- 
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tural bank, which is to work miracles for the peasant. 
This brilliant idea was lauded to the skies at Gon< 
stantinople, and gave occasion for innumerable 
little paragraphs (absolutely necessary from time to 
time for the delusion of ^European capitalistB) about 
a new era being inaugiirated in Turkey. And what 
was it P The Porte recognised that the great impedi- 
ment to the development of agricoilture was the high 
rate of interest which peasants had to pay for the 
advances of capital they required. Like other 
Turkish delusions, this agricultural bank was thus 
based upon a great truth. This impediment was 
to be removed by the magic wand of the legislator. 
As a part of the vilaet system (the establish- 
ment of which we may say, en passant, helped 
to float a loan in Europe) there was to be created 
in every province an agricultural bank, which 
was to supply the peasants with capital at eight 
per cent, per annum. What a grand thing for people 
who never paid less than twenty-four per cent., and 
who could not get money even at that rate 1 But where 
was the money to come from which was to be so 
cheaply invested ? Out of the pockets of the peasants. 
It was enacted that each cultivator was to pay 
annually to the local administration of his district 
two bushels of barley and one bushel of wheat, which 
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contribution waa to be conreried into money, and 
to form the capital of tlie " Provincial Agricultural 
Bank." When the capital had reached a sufficiently 
respectable amount, applications were to be re- 
ceived from needy cultivators, and th^ were to be 
gratified by a loan bearing eight per e«it. interest. 
In other words, the Government said : " Tou agri- 
culturists need money at eight per cent. I have 
none to give you ; but give me each of you every 
year a pari of the little you have, and with that I 
wUl make advances to those I think most needyat eight 
per cent, per annum." The conception was bizarre, 
a little of the nature of the poors' rates in England. 
But what happened? The rate was rigorously 
exacted. The grain was rapidly converted into 
money, but nearly a year passed before the organisa- 
tion of the bank was sufficiently complete to admit 
of its b^inning to make its advances to the peasants. 
The money was not allowed to enter into the accounts 
of the Treasury, for the Porte would not have it 
thought that it benefited by the deposits of the 
Agricultural Bank 1 The cash therefore was looked 
after by the provincial cashiers. At last the peasants 
were to make their applications for assistance. One 
village consulted me as to what it should do. I 
answered, " Ask all the mon^ you contributed, and 
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give it to the most needy amongst you.'* " We are 
all equally needy," was the reply. " Then divide it 
amongst you in the proportions in which you pud it. ' ' 
But that was easier aeked than obtained. A certain 
number of applications only were accepted ; for the 
bank must needs keep in reserve a part of its capital. 
Before the second year came it was found, however, 
that the reserve had disappeared. The cashier had 
been changed. The accounts of the Treasury were 
passed on to the new man in perfect order, but 
no one thought of the hank reserve. It was gone. 
The bubble was allowed to burst. The desired effect 
had been produced upon Europe. New schemes 
fully occupied public attention. The GovOTmnent 
ceased to claim the decreed rate from the peasants, 
and after the third year no more was heard of the 
Agricultural Bank. All that is to be found of it 
and of the peasants* money to-day is represented by 
piles of printed matter, a constitution, laws, and 
an organisation, which were read, admired, and ap- 
plauded by distinguished diplomatists and interested 
editors. Two parties always played an unenviable 
part in liiese comedies ; the sanguine capitalist, who 
found that the whole thing had only been dust 
thrown into his eyes, and the Saltan's much-esteemed 
taxpayer, who had been mulcted as usual. 
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Another common source of "bleeding was the oon- 
struction of roads. In every message from the 
throne the faithful subjects were told that the 
construction of roads would receive the immediate 
attention of the Government. Eor the misfortune 
of the inhabitants of Cyprus every governor during 
the past fifteen years has found it his duty to con- 
struct a road from Nicosia to Lamaca without delay. 
An engineer was specially intrusted with the pre- 
paration of plans, and the Council at Nicosia set 
about to devise the ways and means for their execu- 
tion. The peasants were each to contribute a certain 
numb^ of days' work, or to pay a sum of money 
wherewith labour was to be procured. It was in 
1865 that the work was said to be seriously begun, 
and the estimated cost was to be 4,000^ By 1867 
twice that sum had been spent, in money and 
labouTi and not a fourth of the road was made. The 
gOT^nor was changed, serious irregularities were 
discovered, money had been taken from the peasants 
and misappropriated; in short, the affair had been 
so mismanaged that the works were stopped for a 
winter or two, during which all that had been 
done was undone. Once t^^ain the work was begun 
and peasants dragged away from their occupations 
— new outlay and new burdens. The governor was 
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again changed and the works again suspended. During 
the famine of 1870 a. sum of £2,600 w!u granted by 
the Forte to afford help to the poor. It was wisely 
employed hy Said Pasha in carrying on the works on 
the roi^ to Nicosia, and all that yet exists of them 
is owing to the expenditure then made. Fotir times 
what was required to make the road was extracted 
from ^e island> and the road was never made. 

I hare already spoken of the yearly locust-bleeding 
and its results. Another favourite method was a 
forced loan. The necessities of the Treasury compelled 
it to appeal to the tax-payers. A receipt was duly 
promised whicb would be respected later I Besides 
this bleeding for imperial account there remain the 
continual exactions of the local collector. Every 
time the zaptiehs came to the village they had to be 
fed, nourished, and generally subventioned. When a 
heavy demand for mon^ was made from Con- 
stantinople zaptiehs were despatched to all the 
village& The action of these scoundrels depended 
upon the necessities of the moment. If these were 
not very pressing they -were contented to accept a 
bribe and return with some excuse which dispensed 
the village from a visit for a week or two. If the 
orders were positive to bring money, thrai the utmost 
brutality was exercised* and, "coute qui coute/* 
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the muchtar had to borrow what he could not 
collect, or he put nndCT arrest. In short, it is no 
exf^geration to say that as much as aU the personal 
tax was paid in abufiive exactions. No attention was 
paid to the convenience of tiie tax-payer. His' 
grain might not he reaped, or it might be still in 
the threshing-floor ; it mattered nothing to fimction- 
aries from whom no excuse would be accepted. 
From all these erils the inhabitants of Cyprus are 
now delivered, and we may indulge the hope that 
many years may not p£MS before the rest of Turkey, 
throiigh a better administration at Constantinople, 
may rejoice in a similar deliverance. 

My brief survey of the taxation of Cyprus may 
also afford satisfaction to the British tax-payer. 
We have seen that the revenue derived from 
the island amounts to about £180,000, and that 
nearly a quarter of the whole is from a property 
belonging exclusively to the Government, and which 
is very slightly hurthensome to the inhabitants. 
The tithes contribute more than one-third of the 
whole, and this source of revenue is certain to in- 
crease in proportion to the development of the 
agricultural resources. Customs contribute £28,000, 
and iMs income will also be largely augmented from 
the importations necessitated by a greatly increased 
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population. British administration mil certainly 
be more costly than that of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, but it will also he more efiectire. It will 
only, therefore, he mismanagement wMch will make 
Cyprus a burden to the imperial Treasury, and the 
remedy for this mismanagement will speedily be 
found when the accounts are published. The urgent 
necessity is that the accoimts connected with the 
geuCTaL administration of the island should not be 
mixed up with those which concern imperial interests. 
Eor works of general utility, such as irrigation, 
roads, and government offices, the locaL administra- 
tion may well be debited with the interest upon the 
capital judiciously and economically expended, but 
the imperial Treasury alone must support the cost 
of barradc accommodation, a harbour for ironclads, 
and military dep6ts. 

It has frequently been said that Cyprus is unsuit- 
able for imperial purposes in consequence of its 
complete want of harbours in which the British 
fleet may find shelter. This defect, which must be 
acknowledged, is, however, I think, greatly exagge- 
rated. In all the roadsteads on the southern coast 
ships have the very best holding-ground, and, with 
proper care, may ride out any storm without the 
least danger. The plans of the roadsteads given 
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in this Tolume are reduced from the Admiralty map» 
and they show deep water near shore where there 
is good anchorage. It is otherwise on the northern 
coast, where the sea-room is more restricted; hut the 
northern coast will never be of value for imperial 
purposes. The great disadvantage of the roadsteads 
upon the southern coast is the shallowness of the 
water for a considerable distance from the shore, and 
in consequence of which an ugly surf breaks in 
stormy weather. Anchored within the line of that 
surf, no vessel will hold in a storm, and native craft, 
which have not enough of chain to lie outside, come 
Eishore yearly in considerable numbers. But during 
the nine years of my residence in Cyprus no casualty 
ever occurred to a European vessel at anchor, nor 
do I remember any such vessel being obliged to 
go out to sea for safety. January and FebruMy 
are generally the stormiest months, and it fre- 
quently then happens that ships in the roadsteads 
can hold no communication with the shore during 
several days. But there is no especial danger in. 
ironclads or any seaworthy vessels with good anchors 
lying off Lamaca, Limasol, or Famagusta, in the 
worst of the winter months. At Famaguata the 
Venetians had a little harbour of sufficient size to 
hold a small fleet of ships of the tonnage of that 
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day. 31ie tarboiir js now much filled up, but with 
a. moderate expense .it could be cleared and repaired. 
The sea-wall, is still sufficient tq cause calm. water 
within the harbour,, and I remember a French 
steamer of the Frassinet Company entering the 
harbour and lying in it some days when undergoingr 
repairs which could only be made in calm, water* 
I do not pretend to be a competent authority, but I 
feel convinced that no difficulty will be .experienced 
in greatly enlarging the Venetian harbour of Fama- 
gusta, and providing there good shelter for large 
vessels. Such a harbour would be an immense boon 
to the shipping which frequents that part of the 
Mediterranean, for there is no shelter for vessels 
along the whole coast of Syria. Any outlay, there- 
fore, incurred in the construction of a harbour at 
Famagusta would confer great advantages upon very 
extensive shipping interests, and in a few years a 
revenue of some importance might he obtained from 
harbour dues. Famagusta also presents great advan- 
tages for a military dep6t. In the time of the 
Venetians it must have bad a population of fully 
30,000 inhabitants, and the walls of most of the 
houses are still standing. The town is surrounded 
. by a ditch, and inclosed within well-built walls of 
strong masonry, which are in good repair. For the 
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aooonuuodatioii of a garrison of 10,000 men little 
more would be needed than restoring the stones to 
their former places, covering the houses, and delirer- 
ing the place from the stagnant pools which surround 
it, and the mounds of d^rU which encumber it. 
f amagusta might thus become the imperial military 
station, while Leufcoaia or Nicosia in the centre of 
the island, would remain the seat of the local 
government. 
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CHAFrER XIV. 

A TRIP THBOVGH THE ISLAND. 

After these " diy-as-dust " details about taxes 
and administration in tlie preceding chapter my 
read^s may feel pleased to change the subject. 
Equally glad were my sister and myself to vary 
our life in Cyprus with a yearly excursion of three 
we^s into the interior. Every year we went over 
new ground as much as possible and so came to 
know the island from end to end. I hope many 
of my readers may decide upon following our ex- 
ample, and I cannot desire for them more than as 
much happiness as we rarperienced. It was always 
about the middle of April when we stiurted, just 
as settled weather might be fairly expectedj and 
when the trees were still clad in foliage, the 
mountain-streams boisterous in their fulness, and the 
fields rich in waving com, or carpeted in green. 
Our preparations were simple, for we made up our 
jninds b^ore starting to become, for the time being,. 
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children of nature, accepting the homely fare with 
■which the land could furnish us. The only exception 
to our rule was that we provided ourselvea with coffee^ 
tea, claret, and hrandy — the last only for medicinal 
pxurposes. Each had a travelling-hed, which folded 
into small compass, with its pliable mattress, pillows, 
sheets, and quilt ; and the cavalcade, as it started, was 
as follows: — First a muleteer on hia donkey, which all 
followed, and which was always the freshest at the 
end of the day's journey. Next on a mule came my 
cawass Hasen, from vanity, not necessity, bristling 
with pistols and dangling a sword ; then myself 
on my own horse, and my sister on hers. The 
worthy old Arab groom, Mohammed, who fol- 
lowed on a mule, would allow no one ever to inter- 
pose between him and my sister's horse, which he 
watched with a kind of paternal solicitude. Next 
came Jacob, my servant, factotimi, and paymaster ; 
and behind him a muleteer on hia donkey, followed 
by a pack-mule, with the beds and bedding. Thus 
we started about two o'clock in the afternoon, and 
made our first halt at the hospitable country seat of 
an Italian gentleman and large landed proprietor at 
Nisso, four hours distant from Lamaca. On the 
way we had passed through the ancient Idalium, and 
just as we entered it had looked up to a slight rising 
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ground on the left, where was the site of the temple 
of Venus, which I uncoTered, recalling all the plea- 
sant reminiscences of intensely interesting days. 
All the vall^ lying to the left of the village of Daii 
was a yast cemetery, which the men of Dali turned 
over. The beautiful earrings of gold and the elegant 
vases which these tombs contained speak of a wealth 
and refinement in the past far greater than is to be 
found amongst the simple Daliotes who crowd 
around to see our cavalcade pass, and the con- 
trast reminds us that the world has not always been 
progressing. But in the grateful shade of the wooded 
valleys through which we pass, the fine grain crops, 
and the well-tilled land prepared for cotton, we may 
easily comprehend the wealth of the past, and indulge 
in hopes for the future. After enjoying the hospit- 
able welcome of Mrs. Matei, and having slept comfort- 
ably without unpacking our beds, we start next morn- 
ing, as soon as it is day, for Nicosia, the capital of the 
island, three-and-a-half hours distant. About half- 
way we come upon a large bed of oyster-shells — jolly 
big oysters, such as are eaten in England, not the 
puny ones offered us in Constantinople — and in 
the moments of surprise we feel inclined to ask 
what oystermonger has been throwing out his shells 
here P Getting down, wo pick up some of the finest 

X 
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Bpecimens, thoroughly petrified, and look ronnd to 
discoTer the sea whidi left these disconsolate oyBters 
stranded high and dry. We aie in the midst of 
a remarkable country of hill and valley, which 
seems to speak of rolcanic action during which the 
sea retired and left dry land between the Bays of 
Morpha and of Salamis. 

As the sun begins to feel warm we are passing 
on our left a little village in no way attractive, 
and two or three men and women approach us ask- 
ing alms. Had we been on the other road to 
Nicosia by Athiraiou, similar poor creatures would 
have offered us a drink of water from an aqueduct 
which crosses the road. From the noses eaten away 
in some, and the fingers of others rapidly dis- 
appearing, we shudder before these sad victims of 
leprosy, and learn that the little village is inhabited 
solely by lepers, who procure themselves a livelihood 
by beggbig alms and cultivating a little soil aroimd 
the village. It is a sad sight in all the different 
stages of the disease. Some are still conq>aratively 
fresh and fair, on others the gradual death has made 
considerable progress. Yet how insensible they 
seem to the dreadful reality. They clamour for food, 
and seem as thoughtless as other people. 

We axe glad when, a few minutes past this vill^;e, 
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we find ourselres on the breast of a plateau, and 
see Kicosia before us, in what seems nearly the 
centre of a valley at the base of the rugged-peaked 
hills of the northern range of mountains. The riew is 
very picturesque, and it is especially strUung, because 
it comes upon us unexpectedly. The tall minarets 
over the once Catholic Cathedral of St. Sophia, the 
zinc roofs of the Greek churches glistening in the 
sunshine, and the rich foliage which surrounds all 
the houses, invest the first view of Nicosia with a 
peculiar charm. A quarter-of-an-hour's further ride 
brings us to the city gateway. The town is com- 
pletely surrounded by a ditch and weU-built forti- 
fications. It is entered by three gateways, those 
of Eamagusta, Kyrinia, and Morpha. The gate 
of Famagusta, through which we are now passing, 
looks as if it belonged to primaeval times. It 
is formed of massive rough-cut wood of about nine 
inches thick, and the primitive fa,8tening is simply 
a large square-cut beam, fastened on a pivot 
to the one half of the door, and inserted, when 
closed, into an iron catch upon the other. When 
we enter the town all the beauty which we saw from 
the outside is dispelled. We pass along ill-paved, 
narrow streets, and the nasal organs rapidly attest 
that no attention is paid to the cleansing of the 
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town, and tlie ruined IiouBes here and the hroken 
aqueducts there serve aa a proof that we are in the 
negletoed domains of the Crescent and the Star. 
We pass with difficulty through the bazaars, crowded 
with donkeys, mules, and camels bringing produce, 
and a noisy rabble squabbling orer their sales and 
purchases. From this troublesome crowd, after rest- 
ing and refreshing ourselves, we gladly repair to the 
church of St. Sophia. The iron chain under which 
we must stoop to enter reminds us disagreeably, as 
it is intended to do, that this once Christian cathe- 
■dral is now sacred to Mohammed. The change has 
affected the noble Gothic architecture as disagreeably 
as our feelings. The minarets blemish the external 
view just as the dirty mats, faded carpets, and 
trumpery pulpits destroyed the interior. It re- 
quires some effort of the imagination to restore the 
building in thought to its once solemn and sacred 
aspect, when during three ceoturies the kings of 
Cyprus were crowned within its walls with royal 
pageant. "We venture, with considerable misgiving, 
to disturb the rest of myriads of fleas, and un- 
cover the marble slabs on the floor which mark the 
graves of some of the Lusignan kings. But we 
are glad to get up into the minarets, and look out 
upon the beauties of the nature which surrounds 
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US. The peaks of the northern range of hilla 
are very fantastic in their catting. One is called 
Pentadacktylon, or the Five Fingers, from its 
resemblance to the half-closed fist, frith the thumb 
distended. The next is Mount Buifavento, 3,200 
feet above the level of the sea. On the summit 
of the next is the ruin of an old castle, and close 



to it the 100 chambers cut out of the rock. In 
Nicosia we find oarselvea in the centre of a great 
plain, richly covered with grain, and stretching for 
sixty miles from sea to sea. The highest point 
of the southern range, 5,380 feet, is still hoary with 
snow, and is clothed with pines. 

The next afternoon we start for Bellapais, or 
Dellapaia, a convent of white-robed nuns, built in. 
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the time of the Lusignans. We cross the ridge of 
hills by a pass near the Tillage of Dillemo, and, 
after winding through wooded alleys for nearly an 
hour, get the first view of the fine ruins. We 
enter at once, passing to the left into what was 
the refectory. Hardly can we tear ourselves from 
the exquisite view which meets our eye on looking 
out fifom the windows. I will not attempt to de- 
scribe ii It is not like Naples, it is not like Con- 
stantinople, it is not like the Lebanon — it is a sweet 
sylvan scene which speaks of peace and plenty. I 
doubt not that ere many months pass the whole 
monastery will have been restored to its pristine 
completeness, and will shdter British functionaries 
instead of white-robed nuns. On leaving it we 
accepted the hospitality of a very quaint hut worthy 
man, Haggi Sava, a notable of the village, blessed 
with the luxury of a one-storied house in the midst 
of a dense orchard of firuit-treea of every kind. On 
another occasion, in September, walking through 
these orchards, I was astonished to observe the 
ground thickly strewn with fallen bitter oranges, 
and wondered why this waste. On inquiry it 
was explained to me that it was not worth while 
gathering them, for the price which they could 
fetch in Nicosia barely covered the cost of carriage. 
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My sister thought this would be a paradise of mar- 
malade for Keiller of Dundee. The fruit-trees are 
chiejly, and in some cases onlp, valued for their 
flowers, from which are made deliciously fragrant 
waters. Caroub and oUve-trees are la great abun- 
dance in this district, and our host gathers yearly 
from his own property 200 tons of locust-beans. 
Both these trees require to be grafted, dse the firuit 
is uot good, and the graft used is simply the insertion 
into the stem of a shoot, in the case of the olive, of 
what the natives call the male olive-tree; and in 
the case of the caroub, of an already-grafted caroub- 
tree. The trees grow spontaneously, and are grafted 
after they have attained a certain height. Our host, 
Kaggi Sava, has grafted the worst of all his caroub- 
trees during his Ufetime, Eind increases his wealth 
yearly by the same simple means. In the district 
of PaphoB there are extensive tracts of wild olive- 
trees, which only wait for the hand of man to graft 
them. 

I could with pleasure continue to carry the reader 
along with us in our pleasant tour from Bellapais to 
Eyiinia, thence by Lapithos to Morpha, thence by 
lovely Boli to the monastay of Chico, near the sum- 
mit of Mount Troodos ; thence to Faphos, old and 
new; thence^ retracing our steps, to Limasol by 
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the ruins of ancient Curium, and from Limasol to 
Xamac& We accomplished the whole tour, without 
any great fatigue, in twenty-one days. But I gladly 
leave the pleasant task to the more ahle pen of some 
equally fortunate tourist, and I hope that ere long his 
name and number may be " legion." 

I had some interesting conTersation with the 
monks at the monastery of Chico, near the summit 
of Troodos. This monastery is the richest in the 
island. It shelters about sixty monks, who are 
not recluses counting their beads and devoted to 
contemplation. On the contrary, they are busily 
occupied with the property of the monastery — ■ 
some superintending flour-mills, others administ^v 
ing farms : living without care, yet fully engrossed 
with temporal concerns. A large number of boys 
are attached to the monastery, from whom the ranks 
of the monks are recruited, and who have their time 
divided between a little schooling, much chanting, 
and all kinds of menial occupations in the fields and 
in the conv^at. Of anything like literary work or 
theological study the monks have none, and the con- 
sequence is that the clergy are inferior in intelli- 
gence to the upper class^ of the laity. Of course 
there are some pleasant exceptions. During my 
residence in the island the Archbishop of Cypnu 
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was a most enlightened man, and a devout and 
exemplary Chriatian. He was quite conscious of the 
necessity of giving the monks a more advanced 
education, and was doing the utmost which his 
limited means would allow to secure it by the sup- 
port and personal encouragement which he gave to 
a superior seminary attached to the Archiepiscopal 
Palace at Nicosia. 

The monastery of Chico possesses a much revered 
image of the Virgin, supposed to be the work of the 
Evangelist Luke, who, according to tradition, was an 
artist. Pilgrims from all parts of the East, and 
especially from Eussia, come to worship before this 
image, and considerable presents are made to it with 
all sorts of expectations. Married couples go there 
with prayers like those of Hannah of old; and 
on one occasion I was assured that a young lady sent 
2,000 piastres to the image in order that one of my 
colleagues might be inspired with loving sentiments 
towards her. 

Einding myself at Chico on a Sunday I expressed 
to a deacon, with whom I had become friendly, my 
desire to assist at the morning servioa About half- 
past four in the morning I went to church, and 
found a lad reading aloud from a hook which he 
held in one hand, while in. the other he had a wax 
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candle. The Ijook was the Psalter of David — a 
seyenth part was thus read every morning. There 
was hardly any one in tiie church, and those who 
were there paid no attention to the reading. By the 
time it was completed it was dayl^ht, and then 
a goodly number of people began to assembla The 
priests were chanting and singing in the inner sano- 
tuary with the doors closed, while the people were 
waiting without. At length my friend the deacon 
came out from the sanctuary, clothed in full cano- 
nicals and swinging in his hand a censer of in- 
cense. He turned and bowed rererently before the 
image of the cross, and then having walked down 
the church, diffusing the fimies of the incense around 
him upon the people, he re-entered the sanctuary. 
After a few minutes he returned, followed by 
the priest, and carrying a lai^ finely-bound Bible. 
Taming again to the imi^ of the cross, he held up 
the Bible before the priest, who kissed it, and both 
re-entered the sanctuary. At this- point the monk 
Chrysanthus beckoned to me to enter by the side-door 
of the sanctuary, and obligingly put for me before 
a window to the right of the altar a large Bible, open 
at the lesson of the day. With this and the Book of 
Liturgy I was able to follow the whole serrice. The 
three liturgies used by the Gredt Church are those 
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of St. Gregory, St. Chrjsostom, and St. BasiL Ab 
the last-mentioned is the longest, it la always 
read on Sunday. The priest read all the prayers 
'* mustikos," that is, to himself, kneeling before the 
altar; and while he was thus praying the people 
without were singing and chanting anthems. A 
little bell announced to the people when the priest 
bad ceased praying, and the people responded -" Kyrie 
eldson " (Lord have mercy), and crossed themselves. 
The deacon, facing the altar and standing before the 
people, then read the lesBon of the day. This to^- 
nated, and the rest of the liturgy, the communion 
service, began. A ^ver cup full of wine and a platter 
of bread cut into small pieces were put upon the altar, 
before which the priest stood, with the deacon at his 
side. The former then read from 1 Cor. xi. 23. This 
ended, he asked a blessing, and after offering up a 
prayer he partook of the bread. The deacon then 
prayed, and had administered to him by the priest a 
piece of the sacramental bread. Similar ceremonies 
were gone through in partaking of the wine. The 
deacon then carried the cup and platter to a table 
at the left side of the altar, before which a few 
monks were assembled, who partook of the sacra- 
mentsl emblems. After this the monk Chrysan- 
thus approached me, and politely asked me whether 
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I desired to communicate. Fearing lest some of the 
monks, less liberal in their opinions, might be 
offended, I thought it wise to decline. 

After service I visited the library of the monastery. 
It was carefully locked up, and very seldom if 
ever opened, except at the request of strangers. 
It contains some fine editions of the old Fathers, 
and very possibly works and MSS. of far greater 
inter^t than the monks realise. 

After dinner I had a long talk about sports and 
kindred subjects. It is on the Troodos that the 
" Moufflon," generally called a wild sheep, is found. 
This animal is only known to exist on Mount Troodos 
and in the Island of Sardinia. The natives call it 
*' Agrina." The skin and hair is like that of a deer, 
but it has no tail, and the horns are like the horns of 
a sheep, curling handsomely badL It is excessively 
fleet, and until rifles came into use was very difficult 
to shoot. According to the natives it scents man 
at a great distance ; and there is considered to be no 
chance of getting near enough for a shot if the wind 
is carrying his scent to the moufflon. Their numbers 
are decreasing considerably from the improvements 
in sportsmen's weapons. It is hopeless to attempt 
to tame them even when taken small. Some thirty 
years ago the venison of moufflon used to be part of 
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every great dinner in Cyprus. Only on two occa- 
sions, howerer, was I able to hare it in Larnaca, and 
then it was brought down stuffed with salt The 
skins are much prized by the Turks as prayer-ruga. 
That of the male is the finest. 

The conversation afterwards turned upon venomous 
reptiles, and of coarse upon the dreaded snake, which 
the natives call "ko&" (deaf). Sakellarios tells us 
that the Cypriotes pretend that this snake is half its 
time deaf, and the other half blind. From fear of it 
the peasants, both men and women, always wear long 
boots. Its bite is fatal. I had no actual know- 
ledge of any deaths due to it during my residence 
in Cyprus, but I remember a man whose arm had 
been cut off by the shoulder to save him from the 
effects of a snake-bite on the hand. The haste 
with which the amputation was effected saved him, 
and for all I know he is still living in Lamaca. 
The monks told me marvellous stories of what 
they described as a stone, which they said could be 
extracted from the head of the snake when asleep, 
and which was an antidote to its poison. According 
to them, this material, which when asleep was 
concentrated in its head, becomes dispersed over 
the body when awake. They told me of a man 
in the neighbourhood who had such a stone, and 
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when I asked what I could purchase it for, they said 
I could not get it under 10/., because the proprietor 
got large fees from people who were hit. They told 
me also of people who got the name of snake-suckera, 
and who were applied to, often successfully, to suck 
the bite, and thus extract the poison. These mea 
pretend to hare drunk a fluid from the snake which 
enables them to suck the bites without harm. This 
fluid was said to be procured in the following way. 
Immediately upon a snake being killed it is hung up 
in the sun upon a tree with the head down. From 
the mouth a liquid matter begioa to drop, and it is 
this fluid which the snake-suckers drink. It was said 
to shorten their life, and to gire them a peculiar 
colour. I was so struck with many of these details, 
that I noted them carefully at the time, but alas I I 
lost my note-hook between Chico and Limasol. A 
few years after I met an English doctor (xa. board one 
of the Peninsular and Oriental stetunera who had 
made Indian native traditions about reptiles his 
especial study, and when I told him the Cyprian 
belief about the snake-stone, he said he had met 
with the same in Indi& 

A few particulars about the first British camping- 
ground in Cyprus since the days of Bichard Cceur de 
Lion may be of interest. It has been called the 
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" Pasha Cheflik," but the words ought to be trans- 
Tersed. Cheflik means a farm, and this farm gets 
the name of the farm of the pasha from the following 
circumstances. Some eighty years ago a wealthy 
pasha of Constantinople was banished to Cyprus. 
According to Mohammedans it is an act of the 
highest beneficence to give water to a town, and this 
pasha took pity upon the condition in which he 
found Larnaca. He dug pits about fire miles to the 
west of it, and at a depth of from twenty to thirty 
feet found a good source. He led the water at 
his own cost by covered canal and aqueducts to 
lismaca, and thus provided the water which our 
troops relished so much at their camping-grotmd. 
In the letter of a newspaper correspondent the 
aqueducts near the grotmd are called Roman, but 
this is a mistake. The worthy pasha was a prac- 
tical man, and from fear lest his beneficent work 
should be neglected after his death, he established a 
farm in the ndghbourhood of the watersource, the 
revenues of which he assigned in all time coming 
for the repair of the wells and the preservation in 
good condition of tiie watercourse of Larnaca. This 
farm is known as the Cheflik of the Paaha. 
By abuse its revenues have latterly been turned 
from their original destination, and now benefit 
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an heir of the pasha in Constantinople. The 
act of dedication is, however, perfectly explicit, 
and was translated to me frequently by Mr. 
Elia Fatullah, who worked nobly with me, and 
after my departure, in connection with the water^ 
supply of Lamaoa. It was remarked in a corre^ 
spondence from Lamaca that some mischievous 
people from time to time cut off the water-supply. 
The mischievous people invariably are the lessees of 
the farm, or others, with even less right, along the 
course of the canal, who turn the water into the 
fields during the night to water their cotton or 



Game is abundant in Cyprus, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Paphos. But the sport vrill 
not be fully enjoyed until a few shooting-lodges have 
been erected. I would suggest putting up a shooting- 
lodge at Laco Franca, some hours before reaching 
Old Paphos, on the road from Limasol. Near 
Paphos, and at Tricomo, beyond Famagusta, franco- 
lins are got, but their number is yearly diminishing 
from want of protection. The male francolin is a 
beautiful bird akin to the pheasant. I succeeded 
in getting home for Lord Lilford a male and female 
bird, both of which, if I remember right, lived for 
some time in his preserves. The chief difficulty in 
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transporting them is in preventing them from in- 
juring their heads. They are exceedingly timid, 
and upon the least alarm spring upwards. If 
they strike their heads against any hard surface, a 
few minutes suffice to make a wound from which 
death is certain. I found the hest protection by 
drawing across the top of their cage a piece of 
cloth which had not sufficient play to allow the head 
of the bird to reach the roof. 

The hares of Cyprus are especially good and 
abundant The partridges are not red-legged, and 
are deficient in delicacy. Woodcocks come down 
into the plains when snow is on the mountains. 
Quails are abundant in many places. I remember 
Captain Wild and Lieutenant Fitzgerald, of n.M.S. 
Baeoon, bagging eleven brace in the garden of the 
Cheflik of the Fasha in a couple of hours. 

Before concluding this chapter I may add a 
few words on the climate. The island is very 
commonly called uohealthy, but I object to the 
expression xintil I know what is meant. If it is 
meant that Englishmen cannot go out there with- 
out considerable risk during the summer months 
of catching fever and ague, I admit its correct- 
ness. But to what country, with the thermometer 
generally about 90° in the shade, can Englishmen, 

T 
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with their national love of heavy eating and alcoholic 
liquors, be sent without incurting a. considerable 
risk of sicknesB of some kind P A large portion of 
those who go to Cyprus will enjoy aa good health as 
they can hope for in any country. Further, I object 
to blaming the climate for evils which result &om de- 
fective sanitary regulations, and especially from the 
over-crowding, without previous preparation, of towns 
without sewers, without street-cleansers, surrounded 
by stagnant pools and all that the laziness and in- 
difference of man can accomplish to infect the air. 
I must judge of the healthiness or unhealthiness of 
the climate from its effects upon those who, &om long 
usage, live in accordance with its requirements, and 
who inhabit places free fi^)m exceptional and remov- 
able disadvantages. Judged by this standard, the 
climate of Cyprus cannot be declared unhealthy. It 
is inhabited, as it has been &om time immemorial, 
by a perfectly healthy and robust native population, 
firee from aU serious sickness, and living to a hale 
old age. The climate of which this can be said 
cannot be called unhealthy. Facts, however, often 
cany more, conviction than reasoning, and it is a 
fkct that I lived in Lamaca, and went about the 
island summer and winter during nine years, and 
never eoijoyed better health anywhere. My sister 
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spent four years there with a similar experience. 
The consular chwiges which I witnessed during my 
residence there were of three French consuls, three 
Italian consuls, three British vice-consuls, two 
American consuls, and the only casualties amongst 
them were the death of a French consul from cholera 
and of an Italian consul when absent from the 
island. All the others, although disgusted with an 
inactive life destitute of social resources, left the 
island in perfectly robust health, and never sxiffered 
from any serious sickness. Of the pernicious fevers 
recounted by Dr. Clarke, who spent ten days in the 
island, I can only say that I never heard of them 
during my residence, although they may have existed 
before my arrival. 

The fever common to Cyprus is quotidian inter- 
mittent fever or ague. The premonitory symptoms 
generally are lassitude, a peculiar whiteness in the 
extremity of the finger-nails, and debilily about the 
knees. Kearly all chills and derangements of the 
stomach produce this fever. Exposure with insuffi- 
cient covering to the dews of evening or the low 
temperature of the early morning are a very common 
cause of chills ; and unripe fiTiit, especially cucum- 
bers and mnsk melon, are frequent causes in summer 
of a derangement of the stomach. The patient 
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suffers firat &Qm. a feeling of coldness, vhicli pro- 
duces a conTuIsive shaking, and then from excessiTe 
heat and feverishness, which passes off in a profuse 
sweating. During the cold fit everything should 
he done to produce heat, and during the hot fit 
to produce p^spiration. Great care must he taken 
not to check the perspiration. After a profuse 
sweating the temperature of the body falla and the 
patient will soon feel perfect relief. It is then that 
he must actively attack the disease with quinine. 
Anyhow taken, either in coffee or in pills, twenty 
grains (that is the weight of twenty grains of wheat) 
should ho divided into five portions, and four of the 
portions taken with an interval only of half-an-hoiu: 
if the patient is strong. In nine cf^sea out of tea 
this will thoxoughly kill the fever. The fifth por- 
tion should be taken tlie ne^t morning, or a few 
hours before the attack came on the previous day. 
Many people never succeed in killing the fever, 
because they take the doses after too ^ong intervals, 
or from the use of had quinine. If the attadc has 
been the result of a derangement of the stomach, 
which the patient can easily discover, as soon as 
the fever is killed a purgative medicine should be 
taken ; but care must be observed that the strength 
of the patient is not too much impaired. 
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There is nothing in the least dangerous in the 
attacks, although when tinder them the patient looks 
and feels very miserable. 

Of itself exposure to the sun will not giye 
fever, but exposure to the sun without proper 
protection for the head will produce sunstroke^ 
This brings on a high state of feverishness, and 
generally deliriunL The best remedy is ice at once 
applied to the head. 

Watchfulness and proper precaution is the best 
preventive against intermittent fever and sunstroke. 
Excessive exertion is imprudent. All ices are to 
be avoided, they can only safely be indulged in when 
the body is perfectly cool, and even then they must 
be taken very slowly. My experience was that all 
cold drinks and too cool clothing are unsuitable to 
the climate of Cyprus. I had to avoid linen clothing 
from a tendency to catch a chill producing dysent^. 
This chill came upon me when I sat down in the 
cool day breeze, with the pores of the skin opened 
from perspiration. I found light flannel or tweed 
clothing the safest, with a silk "ceintxire*' round 
the waist. Wearing this "ceinture " I could dispense 
with a vest, which is a great relief He will suffer 
least in the long run who bears patiently with the 
heat, and neither increases it unnecessarily nor tries 
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to drive it out of him unnaturally. Por the 
dysentery which chills brought upon me, I found 
a glass of good Commanderia vine talcen after 
coming from stool was better than brandy, and 
generally sufficient. Life under canras and sleeping 
on the ground or without good cover from the dews 
are both to be avoided. Inactivity and a dull life 
predispose to fever. I never had a thorough attadc, 
and when I felt the least premonitory symptom, a 
free perspiration after a good gallop and a pill of 
quinine sufficed to put me all right. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

AECH^OLOGT. 

Cypbtts has of late years beea a very rich mine to 
the antiquarian. Many centuries ago all the tombs 
of fJie Roman era, built frith cut stones and above 
ground, were rifled ; and although the walla of many 
still exis^, little of value has been found on search- 
ing them. But it ia not so with tombs of more ancient 
epochs. They were pierced in the hill-sides or cut out 
of the rock, and in both cases were carefuUy closed. 
With all pagan nations the rifling of tombs was con- 
sidered a sacrilege most severely punished by the 
gods, and many tombs contain inscriptions invoking 
the most terrible punishments upon those who may 
dare to disturb the repose of the dead. It is doubt- 
less because of this sentiment of respect for tombs 
that treasures like those of Troy remained un- 
touched during many generations, though their 
existence must have been known. Thus in Cyprus 
we see that the Romans respected the tombs 
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of the Cypriotes and Phoenicians who preceded 
them ; and not only were the tombs respected, hut 
in most cases the temples also. The shrines of 
Aphrodite could not but be venerated by worshippers 
of Venus, and the adorera of the Greek Hercules 
bowed with respect before the Phcenician Melkarth. 
It was Christianity which inaugurated the era of 
temple-spoliation and tomb-rifling. Monuments which 
had escaped unharmed for more than a thousand years, 
and had been respected during numberless struggles 
for loot and dominion, were ruthlessly thrown to the 
ground and chopped into pieces by the Christians of 
the days of Constantino the Great. Every article of 
value was carried oS, but objects simply of art or 
instruction were left buried in the mounds of d6bris 
which these excited fanatics created around them. 
Thus the ancient temples of Cyprus, with most of 
their contents mutilated, lie buried beneath nine to 
fifteen feet of earth since the fourth century of our 
era. The tombs of all beyond the Roman er& were 
spared because they were unlmown. 

Some thirty years ago the interesting bas-relief 
which Sargon presented to the Cyprian princes in 
the eighth century B.C., was uncovered in a garden 
near Lamaca. I have heard that it was offered to 
the British Museum, but only £20 was offered for it. 
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The Berlin Museum was more intelligent, and secured 
the monument for about £50. It is still the most 
valuahle of all Cyprian statues, being in admirable 
preservation, and bearing upon itself its own history 
in a long cuneiform inscription. Some time after- 
wards, on a hill-top near the ancient Idalium, there 
was found what is known as the bronze tablet of 
Dali, a beautifully perfect inscription of thirty lines 
and some 1,300 letters in Cyprian characters. This 
precious relic, still xinique of its kind, was acquired 
by Mr. Peritie of Beyrout for the Due de Luynes. 
The same gentleman, certainly the most intelligent 
and successful collector of antiquities in Syria, con- 
tinued to make further acquisitions of Cyprian 
antiquities ; and it was these acquisitions, in inscrip- 
tions and coins, which directed the attention of the 
Duke to the Cyprian writing, and afforded him the 
opportunity ofrevealing to philologists the interesting 
fact that the Cypriotes had a writing of their own. 
There was no key to it, and it was not extraordinary 
that the conjectural readings of the Duke, made in 
such utter obscurity, were afterwards found entirely 
erroneous. In a group of five letters, often found in 
inscriptions, and upon nearly all the coins which bore 
Cyprian characters, the Duke thought he could with 
assurance read the word " Salamis," and with this 
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key he attempted further readings. While philo- 
logists were studying in !France and Germany, ex- 
plorers were adding hy their researches to the num- 
her of Cyprian inscriptions. Count de Yagne and 
M. Waddington (the latter the distinguished French 
Plenipotentiary at the recent Congress of Berlin) 
visited the island upon a scientific mission. They found 
a considerable number of interesting objects, and 
amongst them a fragment of stone bearing five letters 
in Cyprian characters and six in Greek. The Count 
at once identified it as a bi-lingual inscription, and 
for long hoped it would prove the much wished-for 
key to the Cyprian writing. But it did not ; the in- 
scription was carelessly cut, and after much patient 
study no positive knowledge was arrived at. Shortly 
after a peasant brought me the handle of a little 
spoon in silver upon which I was delighted to find a 
beautiful though short inscription in Cyprian letters. 
This acquisition led me to investigate the conclusions 
of the Due de Luynes, and from that I was drawn 
to study closely the ancient history of Cyprus. It 
was in vain that I tried to ]>enetrate the mystery of its 
writing ; but I felt convinced that the k^ of the Due 
de Luynes was a false one. I conjectured that the 
word read by the Duke as Salamis was king or king- 
dom, but I could not pretend to do more than con- 
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jecture. My friend the French consul, Mr. Ceccaldi, 
then entered the field as an explorer, and was fortu- 
nate in acquiring several very interesting pieces, 
which were ably described by his brother in the 
Sevue ArchcBologique of Paris. My own little col- 
lection was increasing, I was fortunate enough to 
acquire for £A 10«. a lovely coin in gold of the 
Evagorean dynasty, for which Greneral Fox at first 
sight gave me £80, and never ceased to thank me. I 
bought it only for its artistic beauty, but it turned 
out to be unique, and remains so to this day. In 1868, 
after a torrential rain, some peasants of Dali were 
passing along the base of a hillside to the north of 
their village on the summit of which is a well which 
gets the name of Laksha Nicoli. They found, evidently 
washed down from the hillside, a few pieces of ancient 
pottery in perfect preservation, and one of them 
representing a duck. The peasants at once thought 
that more might be found where these came from, 
and they set to work to turn over the ground on the 
hillside. To their surprise they got into tombs, and 
extracted pieces of pottery in great number, and some 
lances in bronze. News of the discovery soon spread, 
and as the villagers were in much distress, having lost 
most of their crops from the ravages of locusts, they 
repaired in great numbers to the pottery-diggings. 
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The Sunday after, when walking with Mr. Pierides 
(who was my coadjutor in all connected with an- 
tiquities, and who was my instructor from his superior, 
nay, very exceptionahly profound antiquarian and 
philological knowledge), I heard of these discoveries 
and without loss of time we arranged to send an in- 
telligent employi to the seat of the find, with orders 
to acquire some objects and send them for inspection. 
This agent found Mr. Ceccaldi already on the spot. 
The objects were new and varied, and nearly all of 
them came to Mr. Ceccaldi or myself. This mine led 
to the discovery of many more, and the peasants of 
Bali came to spend all their time in searching for 
tombs and rifling them. The number of objects in- 
creased, and BO did the purchaaerst My Mend Mr. 
Sandwith, the British vice-consul, began to acquire, 
and after him another friend came into the field, who, 
although he began last, was destined to cany on his 
explorations longer than any of us, and with the most 
brilliant results, I mean, the American Gonsul-Qeneral 
de Cesnola. The novelty began to pass away, and 
yet new arrivals came to us daily. Our houses became 
like earthenware shops. The pieces found might be 
counted by tens of thousands, and the tombs opened 
by thousands. The peasants of Bali attained a pro- 
ficiency in tomb-finding quite extraordinary, and. 
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unfortiiuately for the purchasers, l)ecame knowing 
in the value of the pieces. They were led chiefly 
by two men, the one, Haseu, a Turk of Dali, who 
became attached to the American Consulate, and 
the other old Hagge Greorgi, the finder of tiie 
" Tablet of Dali." The former had an extraordinary 
aptitude for such work, and, guided by the intelligence 
and perseverance of General Cesnola, his discoveries 
were certainly the finest made in Cyprus. The latter 
was chiefly my man, and had wonderful luck. 

One day in 1869, just as I was getting tired 
of the pottery and glass finds, Hagge Georgi 
Bent me a pressing request, that 1 should come at 
once to Dali because he had made some wonderful 
discoveries. It would be a long story to teil all 
the diflficulties I experienced in the new work 
put upon me, but it proved a pleasant change in 
my antiquarian amusements. A temple had been 
discovered at Idalium, with its ancient contents, 
nine feet underground, and I determined to un- 
cover it in a systematic way. The recompaise of 
my labour was far beyond my expectation.' One 
piece of stone alone which came to my hand I 
would not have exchanged for all the treasures of 

> See a oommumcstion to the Society of Biblical Aroheeology, pnblialied 
in ill Tranuctiona, 1871, vitb facsimile of stone. 
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the tombs of Cyprus.' It had a hilingual inscrip- 
tion in Cyprian ftnd Phoenician characters which 
has proTed the key, and a siif5.cieut one, to the 
Cyprian writing. And it was a most curious co- 
incidence that the first word in the Cyprian text 
upon that stone was the group of five letters which 
the Due de Luynes had read as Salamis. Equally 
strange was it that that word was the only one 
which was repeated in the Cyprian text, and that 
in the Phoenician, similarly only one word was 
repeated, and that word was "king." To the late 
Mr. Greorge Smith is due the honour of discovering 
that the group of Cyprian letters was pronounced 
basileus ; and hy hia persevering studies and the 
learning of Dr. Birch great progress waa soon made 
in the decipherment of the Cyprian writing. But 
it was reserved to the late Dr. Brandis to bring the 
whole of these discoveries into systematic order, and 
to publish them in a connected form. To the im- 
portance of these discoveries in clearing up much 
that seemed dark of the ancient history of the 
island I have already referred in the opening pages 
of this voluma Besides this precious bilingual 

' See a nanatlve of taj exoarationa and observatiotu, by R S. Poole, Esq., 
jmblished is the TraiuaetKmt of the BogtU Soeitty ^ LiUraUtra, to). xL 
p*rt i., Dew leriee. 
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stone, and several Phcenician, Cyprian, and Greek 
inscriptions, a large collection of statues and two 
treasures of silver coins' belonging to the early 
periods of coining were found in the temple. The 
inscriptions, the coins, and the best preserved of the 
statues are now in the British Museum. Shortly 
after I had finished the excavations at Dali, my 
men found another temple at Pyla, which was also 
carefully uncovered, but with much inferior results. 
It was the turn of my friend Greneral Cesnola to 
have announced to him, in 1870, the discovery 
by his men of large statues near Athienon, which 
could only belong to a temple. Ten days later 
another temple was struck about 800 yards distant, 
and the contents of both became afterwards known 
as " The Temple of Golgoa,"-and are now in America. 
Both temples were rich in statues, which were very 
perfect in their preservation, and many are most 
interesting as specimens of archaic sculpture. The 
second temple contributed a number of Cyprian 
inscriptions. 

In 1864 the family of Count de Maricourt (then 
Prendi consul for Cyprus) was in the habit of 
making an evening promenade towards the Salt 

' See a eonmiiiiicatioD to the Nnmismatic 8ociet7 of London, I8Tt, and 
pnblUlied In iU jonnutl, for a detailed acconnt o£ theee trMinm. 
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Lake, about a mile from Larnaca. One of the 
party turned up in the sand a diminutive statue in 
terra-cotta, and this find led to further investiga- 
tions. Other pieces were discovered close by, and 
daily, during several months, the party of ladies 
and gentlemen might be seen repairing to the 
spot to turn up statuettes jost as others go to 
pick wild-flowers. In a very short time the family 
had formed a considerable collection, including some 
exquisitely beautiful pieces. Por some time the 
ground was respected by courtesy, and we satisfied 
ourselves with adniiring the pieces when they were 
found. But this was not long the case. Many idle 
workmen went there to search, and for at least 
seven years they never searched in vain. The objects 
found were in terra-cotta, and generally of the 
later Greek and Roman epooha In 1870 Ave young 
men were digging for statuettes in these same sand- 
hills, when one of them came upon a bronze vase. 
He raised it. It broke in his hands, when, to his 
amazement, he saw shining coins run out of it. His 
companions had not perceived what had taken place, 
and his first impulse was to cover it up till he 
was alone. He did so ; but a short time after 
his anxious curiosity overcame him, and he turned 
the earth back, to see if all was still there. This 
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time one of his comrades caught sight of the 
shining metal, and concealment was no longer 
possible. The contents of the vase were divided 
amongst the fire, each taiking a handful at a time. 
They went home with their priae and kept it quiet 
for two days. But the wife of one of tiiem, in 
her joy and fear, could not contain the seo^t. She 
went and told it to Mr. Pierides, who came and told 
it to me. In a few hours we obtained possession 
of about 6Q0 gold staters of Philip and Alexander 
the Great, for an equal number of Kapoleons. 
Still this was not all — some had been kept back — 
and it was not until aStex sereral months that we 
acquired the whole find with the exception of about 
100 pieces. All were in good condition, some quite 
beautiful, just as they had come firom the mint. I 
disposed of five hundred of the common impressions 
at Constantinople. I parted with fifteen beautiful 
pieces to the Duke of Sutherland, and the choicer 
types I carried to England to compare with those in 
the British Museum. By the Idndness of Mr. Foole 
a thorough comparison was made, and it was 
found that ninety-nine types in my possession did 
not exist in the collection of the British nation.^ 

* See a commnnicaUon to tbe Namiamatio Society of London, 1871, and 
published in ito Joonul for 1671. 
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Thus five young men who were working in the 
hope of gaining a shilling or two a day stumbled 
upon a treasure which brought them about 800/. 

Such is a brief account of the chief archseological 
finds up to the time of my leaving Cyprus in May 
of 1872. Some three years later General Cesnola 
discovered a most interesting and extremely valuable 
collection of ancient ornaments and vases in tombs 
at ancient Curium, a full account of which, as well 
as of his other discoveries, he gave to the world 
in a handsome volume published last year. In 
extent and value his discoveries can only be rivalled 
by those of Dr. Schliemann, and his persevering 
efforts and indefatigable exertions richly deserved 
the success which he attained. 

Doubtless much is still to he found of archseo- 
logical interest in Cyprus, and happily all impediment 
to its discovery is now removed. Of all the con- 
sular body at Lamaca the British Consul was the 
only one who was unable to obtain from Constanti- 
nople a firman for excavating. I applied officially 
to the British Embassy, and privately to Mr. Fisani, 
hut the answer was thai as the Forte itself had the 
intention of forming a museum no firman could be 
obtained. Of course the British Embassy, sacredly 
respecting Turkish rights, was bound to accept such 
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an excuBe. The American Ambassador laughed 
at it, and year after year his consul's firman was 
renewed, fortunately my position in the island 
sufficed to secure that I should not be molested, 
and when the governor told me one day, during 
excavations at Dali, that he ought to stop me be- 
cause I had no firman, I answered him jokingly 
that he needed a finnan to stop me, which he had 
not. The shipment out of the island was attended 
with considerable difficulty, but it was somehow 
managed. Cela ae fait, male ne ae dit paa. One 
colossal statue from the temple at Pila, however, 
seemed destined to become Turkish property. It 
was about seven feet high and of a great weight. 
An Austrian frigate whose captain was an enthusi- 
astic antiquarian was in the roadstead at the time. 
In conversation, I spoke of my statue and the change 
of proprietorship which was probably in store for it. 
He at once -offered to remove it if I would sell it 
to him. A nominal price of a few pounds was 
arranged, and he engaged to remove it after sunset. 
About eight o'clock the frigate's pinnace came 
ashore at a jetty close to my house, and half-a- 
dozen sailors landed out of it a powerful stretchy. 
This waa carried into the courtyard of my house. 
The gate was closed. The statue was laid upon the 
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stretcher and a coarse sheet thrown oyer it. The 
sailors, without any ado> carried off their load and 
passed the custom-house guard, who remained im- 
passiTOj probably wondering whether it was a dead 
or drunken man who was being carried o£f by his 
comrades. 
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BOOK TOHBS AlTD TOEIB OONTENTS. 

In describing the tombs which were opened in 
Cyprus and the objects which they contained I will 
quote what I wrote in, 1872, when all their pecu- 
liarities were fresh in my memory : — " The great 
majority of the tombs were cut out of limestone 
rock on the sides of hills or upon gentle eminences. 
Internally their dimensiona were generally about six 
feet in length, flye feet in breadth, and three to 
four feet in highest height They were in shape like 
the half of an egg, cut longitudinally, and were 
Altered from an aperture f^ainst which a stone slab 
was placed. This aperture was frequently led to by 
a gently ascending passt^ cut in the hill-side, which 
apparently had been filled up after the body had been 
deposited. The peasants did not take the trouble 
to dear out this passage in their ' excaTations,* 
but dug a well which led them at once down upon 
the dosed apertore. T?rhen the discoTerer removed 
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the stone slab which was against the aperture he 
saw before him the contents of the tomb. If the 
rock was soft the tombs were filled with a considerable 
quantil^ of d^brU from the roof; but when the rock 
was hard the whole contents of the tombs were seen 
at a glance. In some of the oldest tombs the bones 
of the dead were lying in a heap and not stretched 
out, with portions of the akuU lying amongst the 
arm and knee-joints. My impression is that in these 
cases the body had been placed in the tomb in a 
sitting posture. In the later tombs the body was 
stretched out, and in tombs of the Ptolemaian and 
H«mau epochs the bodies were sometimes laid out 
upon raised couch^ cut out of the rock The body 
had round it rases in pottery, large and small, and 
in many cases the small rases were found to the 
number of forty or Mty inside a large one. The 
earliest tombs presented one peculiarity. They 
frequently contained lances in bronze, little terra- 
cotta figures of a nude goddess, armed warriors 
standing in chariots, and quaint representationa of 
men riding upon horses. A common open earthen- 
ware lamp was found in tombs of all the epochs, 
the same which is still in use in peasants' houses of 
the poorer class, from some tombs of a very early 
period, in which lances were found, a oonsideiable 
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number of gold earrings were obtained, most interest- 
ing because of their extreme antiquity. Some were 
of plain gold without any ornamentation, the pen- 
dants of others represented the skeleton of a ram's 
head. I was struck with the resemblance of this 
representation to the same skeletons which even to- 
day may be seen hung up over anything prized as a 
protection against the evil eye, and a^ked myself 
whether these earrings may not have been designed 
as a similar protection. 

'* A remarkable change cornea over the tombs at a 
particular period, which I fancy to be about b.c. 300, 
when the influence of Greece under the Ptolemies 
became predominant. The tomb? preserve their 
ancient shape, but the small vases and dishes in 
pottery give place to phials and small plates in glass. 
The lamps in tombs which contained glass were no 
longw the common open ones to which we hare 
referred, but covered lamps, the wick being passed 
through a hole. On the cover there was genially 
an ornament of some kind, and sometimes human 
figures or the figures of animals. Even when these 
lamps were used by the rich the poor continued to 
use the common open lamp, for alongside of tombs 
with the covered lamps others were found with the 
open ones; but the peasant excavator never con- 
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tinued his search of a tomb in which he found an 
open lamp. He immediately declared it to be the 
tomb of a poor man, in which nothing of value 
would be discoTered. 

** An explanation of this change in the contents of 
the tombs from pottery to glass may he found when 
we consider what purpose these rases serred. My 
impression ia that the longer vases were the empty 
vessels in which offerings to the dead had been 
served up, and that the friends of the dead either 
carried these offerings to the tomb, or at least oarried 
and deposited the emptied vessels. Thus the greater 
the number found in the tomb, the greater had been 
the respect paid to the dead. The tiny vases doubt- 
less contained precious ointments, sweet oils, and 
scented waters. Their contOT.ts would be poured 
over the decaying and putrefying body, and the 
empty vase left in the tomb. How otherwise can we 
account for the enormous number of large and small 
vases, often exceeding a hundred in one tomb, identi- 
cal in shape, and aU empty P When the intercourse 
with the outer world became more extensive, and the 
luxuries of countries more advanced in re&ied tastes 
were sought after, the tiny vase of pottery made in 
the country gave place to the glass vase of ointments 
which was imported from abroad. The offering of 
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meats to the memory of the dead is atill a religiously 
observed custom in Cyprus ; even the poorest con- 
sider it a sacred duty, as the following instance will 
exemplify. A small boat containing four men was 
run down by on Austrian steamer. All were drowned, 
and amongst the number was the father of a young 
fiunily. I sent to the poor widow a small sum of 
money by the hand of my boatman. When the 
brother of the deceased heard that my boatman had 
given the money to the widow he complaiaed bitterly, 
saying it ought to have been given to him to provide 
offerings for the dead. The offerings generally con- 
sist of cooked ' Burghel,* a coarse ground wheat. 
These offerings are distributed at the cafSa, and to 
any passer-by. Upon the anniversary of the death 
of the deceased the offerings are repeated. 

" With the glass vases, which were aU Greek or 
Boman, jewellery of all kinds, such as rings, earrings, 
and bracelets in gold and silver were found, some 
of very exquisite workmanship. I^equently copper 
coins of the early Boman emperors were found 
with such jewellery, showing that some of the tombs 
belonged to the Eoman era. Much of the glass 
was beautifully iridised, and of VCTy elegtmt form." 

At the request of Professor Lepsius of Berlin, I 
selected a small collection of ancient Cyprian pottery 
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for the Berlin Museum, and on the 7th of March, 
1872, that distinguished Egyptologist wrote as 
follows : — 

"The pottery extracted from the thousands of 
tomhs opened during the past few years in Cyprus 
may he divided, in my opinion, into two categories : 
First, Cyprian allied to Greek; second, Phoenician. 
In the first category I include objects the work of 
potters belonging to the native population of the 
island, and distinct from the Phoenician element 
which largely settled in it. This native population I 
deBcribe as allied to Greek, to indicate a very marked 
and unmistakable affinity to the great Javanian 
family. The earliest specimens of the pottery of 
this people are represented by the pieces marked 
Cypriote A. With that pott»y were found lances 
and other instruments in bronze. The vases of this 
class are distinguishable by their fine paste of a 
bright red colour. No colours are used in their 
ornamentation, which consists only of incised lines 
apparently made with a sharp iostrument before 
the vase was baked. This absence of colouring upon 
the vessels, the presence of lances in the tomha, 
and the rude simplicity of the forms indicate a 
very high antiquity, perhaps not later than the 
ninth century B.C. The later specimens of this 
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class of pottery are marked Cypriote B. Upon the 
rases of this later type the ornamentation is coloured, 
and is chiefly in concentric circles. Like the class 
Cypriote A^ this pottery is characterised by the 
beautiful finish and tint of the paste, which is an 
evidence, to my mind, of the connection between 
the pottery marked Cypriote A and B. But 
stronger evidence still will be found in compar- 
ing the piece marked Cypriote A, No. 1, and any 
piece with concentric circles in Class B. The orna- 
mentation of the former piece is designed to effect, 
as well as was possible with the hand, the concen- 
tric cirdes which appear in colours upon the latter 
pieces. I could adduce many other spedmens to 
demonstrate the same peculiarity. That the pottery 
marked A is older than that in the Class B, is proved 
by the circumstance that none of the latter is ever 
found in tombs containing the former. There is also 
evidence that the latter type continued during a 
considerable period — probably some centuries— and 
gradually increased in beauty and elaboration, the 
ornamentations ridng firom simple cirdes and patterns 
to representations of birds, animals, and lastly of 
men and scenes. I incline to coigecture that the 
most elaborate and highly perfected of these vases 
bdong to the prosperous and extravagantly 
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luzorious epoch of the hiter members of the 
Evagorean dynasty. 

" The pieces of pottery which I Jiave marked Phoa- 
nician A exhibit the class of pottery which was 
found in tombs supposed by me to be Phoaniciui. 
From the feet that the cemeteries containing this 
pottery were invariably separate from those of the 
class which I have called Cypriote, and that no 
mixture of the two kinds of pottery was ever 
found in the tombs, it is evident that they belonged 
to a distinct family or race, and I am led to 
suppose this pottery to be Phoenician from two cir- 
cumstances. Pirst, from the position of the ceme- 
teries, being in most c^es situated where a Phoe- 
nician element of population was known to exist ; 
and second, from the presence amongst the objects 
found of certain peculiarly shaped vases (marked 
Phoenician A, No. . . .% specimrais of which, accord- 
ing to Dr. Birch, were foimd at Tyre, and were con- 
sidered to be of Phoenician origin by that most com- 
petent judge of pottery." (These vases ware like two 
oenochoi joined together, with one end of the handle 
attached to each.) "My suppositions have been 
further confirmed by the discovery lately in a tomb of 
this class of a small figure (marked Phoenician A, 

* I regiet that in my notes of IbelettetB the namben an not j^ren. 
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"No. . .) wMcIi it will lie admitted Btrongly indicates 
an Asiatic origin. Further, in Tiew of the dear dis- 
tinction which is apparent between this pottery and 
that classified as Cypriote, to what people can we, with 
more probability, attribute the new type than to the 
Fhcenician settlers, who were numerous in the island ? 
Lances and instruments iu bronze were found with 
the pottery PhoBuician A, as was the ease with the 
pottery marked Cypriote A, and for this reason I 
should be disposed to assign to both these classes of 
pottery a nearly equal antiquity. The finest speci- 
mens of this early Phoenician pottery are remarkable 
for the thinness and brittleness of the clay, and for 
the high degree to which they have been fired. The 
specimens marked No. . , will serre to illustrate 
these characteristics, and I may add that th^ are 
quite unknown in the Cypriote pottery. This pecu* 
liar manner of baking and firing would appear to 
have been the specialiU of the Phoenician potter, 
whUe the highly-coloured and fine-surfJEiced red paste 
was that of the Cypriote. It is also worthy of remark 
that the Phoenician potter was fond of representing 
animus, such as bulls, kc, in the form of his ressels, 
while few if any such forms are found in pottery of 
Cypriote A. This Phoenician class of pottery appears 
to me to deserve especial attention, as it presents 
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rarious characteristics quite peculiar, and, strangely 
enough, not found in pottoy of a later time. The 
howl No, . . is handsome and well-formed, and hy 
a small defect upon its upper edge it will he ohserred 
that its cream-coloured aurfiwse is a coating upon a 
dark-coloured paste. Colours, chiefly dark-purple, 
are used in ornamentation, hut the ornamentation 
is of the simplest kind. "WTiile the Cypriote potter 
was ornamenting hy incised Lines, the Phoenician 
knew how to use coloura We might therefore con- 
clude that it was from the latter that the former 
acquired the art of ornamenting rases by colours, 
which is hesides highly probable, for at that early 
period Phoenicia was the medium through which all 
the great advances in knowledge and arts passed 
from the East to the West. 

"We can trace later and more advanced types of 
Phoenician pottery hy the cemeteries in which the 
objects were found, hut the distinctions between the 
later Cypriote and the later Phoenician are not so 
clearly marked as that between the older types. This 
may be accounted for hy the greater fusion between 
the Phoenician and Cyprian races — a fusion which 
probably increased rapidly after Tyre lost her great- 
ness and independence in the beginning of the sixth 
century n.c. Then it was natural that patterns and 
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forms should be employed indiacrimmately by Fhoe- 
nician and Cyprian potters, and that purchasers 
should buy indifferently from either of them. No 
Iwices or other weapons in bronze were found with 
the later Phcenician pottery, and I ought to have 
noticed the same thing in connection with pottery 
Cypriote B. The question naturally arises, "What 
led to the total cessation in the interment of these 
instruments, and when did they cease to be in- 
terred ? Was it when the island fell under foreign 
domination ? " 
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ANCIENT COINS. 

The coinage of Cyprus is of the very highest 
numismatic interest. The treasure of coins which 
I uncovered at the temple of Idalium has not yet 
receired all the attention which it deserves, for 
these coins undoubtedly form the farthest back 
links in an almost complete chain of Cyprian 
coinage. In a pap^ read to the Numismatic 
Society of London in 1871 I remarked that the 
treasure "Represents a large Cypriote currency, 
probably of seven, certainly of six, different king- 
doms of the island, extending in an unbroken series 
from the time of the punchmark for reverse till 
such a proficiency in the art had been attained 
as is demonstrated by a well^executed and omar- 
mental reverse.*' And again, "In the former (one 
part of the treasure) we have six different types 
of coins whose Cypriote origin is attested by l^ends 
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in Cypriote characters, and a seventh, which, 
although hearing no legend, seems also to be 
Cypriota It contains three differOT.t types of 
coins with Phoenician legends, and seven speci- 
mens of the early Athenian tetradrachm. In all, 
I have been able to distinguish forty-eight varieties 
of coins varying, with four exceptions, &om size six 
to eight of Mionnet." In the latter (second part 
of the treasure), *' only one Cypriote type of coin 
is found, while of the three Phoenician coins con- 
tained in the former, two are found in the latter. 
... It is also interesting to remark the relative 
proportions of the different coins. They indicate 
a duodecimal computation, which is confirmatory 
of a statement in Smith's Dictionary upon ' Pondera,* 
where it is said, * The division of the day into 
twelve hours, which Herodotus expressly ascribes 
to the Babylonians, is not only a striking example of 
this (the duodecimal computation), but a £act pecu- 
lanly important in connection with the idea that 
the measurement of time by water led to the 
Babylonian system of weights,' which the writer 
befwe had said, ' passed from Assyria to Phoenicia ; ' 
we may now safely add that the same system passed 
&om Phcenicia to Cyprus." It will be a curious 

A A 
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coincidence if the Cypriotes are again, after 2,300 
years, to become accustomed to a duodecimal cur- 
rency of twelve pence to a shilling. 

After the silver currency represented by this 
treasure, a gold currency was introduced into the 
island, and we have a beautiful coinage of both gold 
and silver during the Evagorean dynasty. In the 
treasure of coins of Philip and Alexander the Great 
before referred to I think one gold coin belongs to 
Cyprus. Certainly we have a large silver coinage, 
and a few beautiful gold coins belonging to the 
Ptolranaian era ; and of the Roman era the varietiea 
are extensive. There are thus all the elements in 
existence for a complete study of coina^ in Cyprua 
from the earli€tst times. It is only when thus treated 
as A whole that we shall attain to an accurate com- 
prehension of the epochs to which the earlier types 
belong. It will I think be found that Cyprus was 
as early a proficient in the art of coining as Greece 
proper, or any kingdom of the West, nay, being 
closer to Tyre, the great commercial emporium of 
those days, it would be in no way extraordinary 
if she was a little ahead of them. Has there not 
been a tendency on the part of numismatists to 
forget the part which Pheenicia played in the intro- 
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duction of a monetaiy medium P Her fall as a 
great nation occnrring so shortly after the intro- 
duction of coins of a fixed Ttdue may easily have 
led to her influence heing lost sight of hy ancient 
writers on coinage. 
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CHAPTEE XVIlt 

UY FAKU IK CYFBUB. 

Ik a CouBiilar Eeport upon the " Industrial ClasBes 
in Cyprus*" I expressed the opinion that "Capital 
administered with practical knowledge, economy, 
and temperance would certainly find a handsome 
return in agricultural enterpr^e in Cyprus," and 
I have reiterated this opinion in a preceding chapter. 
I feel deeply conscious of the responsibility which 
is assumed in the expression of it, and consider it 
my duty in a matter which may affect the fortunes 
of others to show without reserve the grounds 
upon which it is based. My conviction was not 
arrived at upon hearsay, nor upon what seemed 
to be possible results, but upon actual persomd 
experience, practical matter-of-fact returns in hard 
cash, during a period extending over ten yeara I 
admit, however, that the majority of similar ex- 
periments in other parts of Turkey have proved 
a failure ; but in almost all cases the cause of failure 
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was imconnected with the quality of the enterprise 
itself. And I have the more eoufidence in my 
favourable opinion, first, because I freely admit that 
I did not personally possess the important qualifica- 
tion of practical knowled^ ; second, because I could 
not carry out as fully as I felt conscious was 
necessary the essential principle of strict economy, 
see ing that I could only devote to the pursuit the 
leisure hours of a fully-occupied business life ; nay, 
only a part of these leisure hours, for they were 
also shared by antiquarian researches and works of 
public utility; third, because my experience was 
made* upon a farm very inferior to the general run 
of fkrms in Cyprus, with a soil very inferior in 
fertility to what may be had in abundance. The 
situation of Pyla was convenient to me on account 
of its proximily to Lamaca, and because it aiTorded 
me the benefit of a summer residence; and for 
these reasons alone I selected it. 

I propose to give the results of my farming opera- 
tions in as clear and succinct a form as possible. 
Though they were upon a small scale, they may 
serve as an index to what may easily be done on 
a lai^er. 

The farm, of Fyla, which I leased for ten years, 
is about six miles from Lamaca.^ It consists of 
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about 1,000 acres of arable land, of wbich only sixty 
were what are called livadia lands, tbat is lands 
capable of producing summer crops without artificitd 
irrigation. It possessed a perennial source of water, 
capable of watering seren to ten acres of cotton land. 
The farm had been thoroughly neglected by preTioos 
tenants, and when I received it only sixty-fire acres 
of poorly ploughed land were ready for sowing. As 
my only object was an interesting pastime, though 
I bad no intention of losing money over it, I began 
work with only four pairs of bullocks, purposing 
to increase the number gradually as my arrang&< 
ments progressed. My first farm-steward was a 
I^ubian, formerly a slave, who had worked the land 
long years before under his master. He was honest, 
and thoroughly understood the work of farming. 
Upon his death I engaged his son, who had all 
the good qualities of his father. Thus there was 
no exceptional capacity brought into play ^ther 
in master or steward. All my ploughmen were 
natives, some Mohammedan and some Christian. 
My bullocks were the best that could be got in the 
island, capable of doing good work. Of the ten 
years during which I held the farm, two were 
years of exceptional disaster from drought, such 
as old men had not remembered. During four 
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we were afflicted by locusts (an afEUction which 
ought never more to be tolerated), and only two 
years out of the ten were really good years. Nature, 
therefore, was in no way propitious to me. Up to 
the fourth year all was outlay, clearing ground, 
thoroughly manuring the cotton land, and lightly 
dressing some of the beat grain lands. By the fourth 
year, with four pairs of bullocks, I put under seed 
72 acres of wheat, 117 acres of barley, 5 acres of 
beans, 27 acres of cotton land; and by native 
associates 30 acres of wheat, 26 acres of barley, 
18 acres of cotton. 

My outlay at that time amounted to 125,000 
piastres, say 1,150^. 

In the fourth year I increased my bullocks to 
fire pairs, and in the fifth to six pairs, By the 
seventh year my sowings reached, by my own bullocks, 
128 acres of wheat, 124 acres of barley, 6 acres of 
beans, 1 acre of oats, 27 acres of cotton land. By 
native associates: 73 acres of wheat, 78 acres of 
barley, 18 acres of cotton. 

My arrangements with native associates were that 
I gave the land and seed, and we shared the produce 
equally. 

The last year of my lease my sowings were, by 
my own bullocks : 262 acres of wheat, 202 acres of 
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barley, 6 acres of beans, 27 acres of tares, 25 acres 
of cotton land. By native associates: 135 acres of 
wheat, 202 acres of barley. 

My bookkeeping vas perfect, and in it was the 
secret of my control as to results. The rent which I 
paid represented fully five per cent, interest on the 
vfdue of the fkrm, and upon all the capital which 
I invested interest was debited to the farm at eight 
per cent per annum. By the seventh year (the sixth 
had been a year of drought) I had covered all ex- 
penses and had 2102. of clear profit, and by the end 
of the tenth (after another disastrous year of drought) 
the dear profits amounted to 9012. My outlay at 
its highest point only reached 1,1602., and that only 
for a few months. For that outlay I got eight per 
cent, per annum, and had at the end of the lease 
over 9002. of profit, after selling off everything and 
some things at a considerable depreciation. But 
during that period I had paid for a clerk and a 
steward 7702., by which amount the profits would 
have been swollen had I been, as I easily might 
have been, both clerk and steward. In any event 
the salaries paid these employes would have sufficed 
to administer operations of three times the extent. 
Supposing, then, the operations to have been of three 
times the extent (and I would not recommend 
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anything less), the results, even -with my bad luck 
in years and my personal inactivity, would have heen 
eight per cent, return for capital and 4,240/, dear 
profit at the end of ten years. 

Devoting oneself personally to the work, and 
having the advantage of cultivating rich soil, the 
return ought to be two-fold. It must be added that 
living at the farm is rery inexpensive. A farmer 
feeds from his flock and his bam without cost. 

The subjoined table of yields duriog seven years 
vrill give a good idea of the results of the culture, 
and I am within the mark in saying that land in the 
plain of the Messorie would have given double as 
much. It will also demonstrate, in a very evident 
way, what the years of drought were through which 
I had to pass ; but I must add that years of similar 
distress had not previously been experienced during 
forty years. When I left Cyprus two years of my 
lease had still to run, but the system of accounts was 
BO thoroughly established that the whole machinery 
continued to work during my absence just as it had 
done when I was present. My iiiend Mr. Baird 
rendered me great service in representing me and 
controlling the operations. 
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Tabu repmeating the actual yield of Grain and Cotton at the ^arm 0/ Pyla 
during teven yean {per acre). 



T-x. 


What 


BKley. 


re«i. 


W.t«ed Cotton. 


O&wBUNdCotbia. 


1867-68 


BuaheU. 
10-06 


Bushels. 

20-80 


1868 


Cotton in Seei> 
1837-60 lbs. 


CobtoiL in Seed.' 
38113 lbs. 


1868-69 


10-00 


2200 


1869 


124415 „ 


464-3& „ 


1869.70 


1-10 


7-21 


1870 


1067-47 „ 


- 


1870-71 


12-68 


19-68 


1871 


1002-40 „ 


486-07 „ 


1871-72 


13-08 


ai-86 


1872 


1170-40 „ 


421-45 „ 


1872-73 


0-88 


7-00 


1873 


160-40, 


_ 


1873-74 


14-10 


28-88 


1S74 


633-3«„ 


331-66 „ 



If the leturns whicli I have just exhibited do not 
suffice to tempt European agriculturists (and per- 
haps they may not, for our Australian Colonies cer- 
tainly present superior adrantages in climate and 
BoU) they at least prove beyond a doubt the prosperity 
■which the Cyprian farmer may certainly hop^ for 
with two conditions of his existence changed. Mrat, 
having at his disposal capital at a reasonable cost of 
say ten per cent, per annum ; and, second, deliver- 
ance from abusive taxation. I say abusive taxation, 
because in my experiences all the ordinary taxes, 
such as " Dime," and the personal taxes of my ser- 
vants, were paid. To the peasant-farmer the profits 

' 3^ lbs. of cotton in seed make 1 lb. clean cotton. 
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which I have shown are only a amall part of hia 
gaina. The wages which I paid for servants would 
have heen earned by his own family, the animals 
which he bred and reared for nothing would have 
paid for all extras, and the economy of a minute 
personal supervision woxild have proved of enor- 
mous advanta^. There is, therefore, an absolute 
certainty of the future prosperity of our new sub- 
jects in Cyprus, which will soon raise the island to 
a degree of wealth as great, and perhaps greater, 
than it ever knew in its palmiest days. If English- 
men are not tempted to settle there, Orientals 
from the neighbouring countries will, and the 
experience of a past, now 2,000 years gone by, 
will be repeated, when Phoenicians from Syria 
and Greeks from the West settled and prospered 
in the land. 

We may safely presume that under British 
rule the peasant-farmer is assured of delirerance 
from abusive taxation. It remains to be seen how 
the other change is to be effected, namely, the placing 
at his disposal capital at a reasonable cost. I do not 
forget that British - rule has not yet been able to 
procure this advantage for the Indian subjects of 
Her M^esty. But the position in Cyprus is dif- 
fraenti The island is nearer the seat of British 
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capital, and capitalists may hare more courage in 
risking their Iioards. Still immediate attention 
should be drawn to the suhject. 

I have pleasure in saying that my experiences in 
Cyprus proTe that the Cyprian peasant is a good 
debtor. Of some serenty villagers in Pyla, to whom 
I made constant advances at twelve per cent, interest 
per annum, all, with hardly an exception, repaid me 
capital and interest, notwithstanding the sufferings 
of two years of drought They prospered to such 
an evident degree that whereas I found the village 
sunk in debt, and in the greatest misery, I left it 
prosperous and cultivating a much larger extent of 
land. In order that advances to the peasant may 
be safe, title-deeds must he sure, mortgage simple, 
and land easily realisable. The first two of these 
essentials it wUl doubtless be the care of the British 
Administration to attain as early as possible, and 
the third will follow as a necessary consequence of 
general prosperity. It will be essential to interest 
British capital, and offer it a basis so sound and 
sure as may inspire it with confidence, for the 
greater the confidence which can be inspired the 
cheaper wUl be the rate at which capital can be 
attracted. It is too soon to enter into detail on 
this question, and these pages are not the place to 
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do SO in, but I have no hesitation in saying that 
it will not be difficult to devise a simple and effica- 
cious system to satisfy both the British capitalist and 
the Cyprian landed proprietor. 

The k^ to the variations in the agricultural pros- 
perity of Cyprus is to be found in its rainfall, and 
consequently this point deserves the most attentive 
consideration. I was enabled to make interesting 
observations upon the subject, and had I remained 
longer it was my intention to establish at Nicosia, 
Limasol, Paphos, Carpas, and Kyrinia, rain-gauges, 
in order to have an accurate record of the fall at 
the chief positions in the island. For the Turkish 
Government such records would have been of im- 
mense value as a sure guide in the farming of 
•* Dimes," as an examination of the rain-faU gives 
positive indications as to the state of the grain 
crops and the water supplies. This point will 
certainly not escape the attention of the new ad- 
ministration. The cost is only a few shillings for 
the gauge, and its record is very simply kept. In 
my experience the hygrometer and the rain-gauge 
are the chief essentials to useful scientific observa- 
tions in Cyprus. The former prepares you for rain, 
the latter records it when it comes. The first and 
highest reward which was promised the Jew for 
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obedience to the Mosaic law was that he would 
receive " the rain of his land in his due season — ■ 
the first rain and the latter rain ; " and- such an 
assurance was indeed a promise of the highest tem- 
poral prosperity. The " first rains " are the autumn 
rains, and the " latter " those of spring. Other 
rains do, and are required to fall in the interval 
between autumn and spring ; but with the autumn, 
rains the fanner sows, and the spring rains fill his 
gamers. 

The peasant farmer watches with anxiety the ar- 
rival of the ''former rains," and he is only satisfied 
when he can say that the earth ig <* chortasmen^." 
This state is attained when, in ploughing, the sock of 
the plough finds no dry soil With that a good seed- 
time ia assured. From observation I ascertained 
that three inches of rain falling either within the 
course of a few days, or, if in a longer time, during 
moist weather, will suffice to make the soil " chor- 
tasmen^," and this ia the first point to be watched. 
Such a fall of rain by the middle of October has 
its dangers, because a long stretch of dry, hot weather 
may succeed, which will parch the too-early sprouted 
com, and prevent the farmer from enjoying a long 
moist seed-time. The following table of the rain- 
falls, with their dates during the years 1869-70, 
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1870-1, 1872-3, and 1873-!l, will exhibit two good 
years and two years of distressing drought : — 



- \ 


1670-71. 


,m-,.. 


1W8-T4 


Data. 


iBChtt 


IMM. 


.... 


D.U. 


iDcba. ! 

i 


IM>. 


.^. 


1869. 


1 


1870. 




1872. 




1873. 




Oct. 10 to 


[4-00 


Sept 16 


■10 


Oct. 21-23 


1-10 


Oct. 16 


■46 


1870, 


Oct 13 


1-00 


Not. 6 


■40 


Not. 16 


■90 


Maich4 


) 


» 27 


■76 


„ 9-20 


76 


II 18 


•SO 




■40 


Not. 27, 28 


B-10 


1873. 




» 28 


■so 


ApiS 17... 


■60 


„ 29,30 


2-90 


Jao. 31 


■40 


„ 27 


■26 




Dec 3-10 


1-50 


Feb. 4 


■62 


„ 29 


■10 






1871. 


16 


.. 7 


■20 


Dec 1 


■20 






Jan. 6 


■20 


„ 18 


■60 


» 8 


■30 








•15 


„ 20 


■20 


„ 18 


1-30 






" 13 


•06 


Mar. 16 
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The statistics of the two bad years speak for them- 
selTes — the soil never was *' chortasmen^," or satu- 
rated, in fact both " former and latter rains " failed. 
In the good years of 1870-71 the " former " rain was 
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the more beneficent, and in 1873-74 it was the 
"latter" rain which was the more bountiful. "To 
be forewarned is to be forearmed ; " a careful obserra- 
tion of the circumstances of the rainfall will enable a 
provident Government in large measure to avert the 
sufferings which have hitherto been consequent upon 
a bad year. The peasant-former who is not under the 
tyranny of an impatient creditor, sells only one-third 
of his disposable grain from the threshing-floor — 
another third he will sell when be is assured of a 
good seed-time, and the remaining third when the 
latter rain of spring has come in abundance. The 
British administration should so act with the grain 
which it will receive in kind, as payment of 
Dimes. Two thirds of it should be retained in the 
chief seats of the district until a good seed-time is 
assured for the coming year, and the remaining third 
should only be removed after the succeeding crop is 
positively declared to be good. The result will be 
that all transport of grain in the event of a year of 
drought will be obviated, and the grain most suitable 
for seed will be retained in the district. In the year 
1869-70 I gathered only a trifling amount of seed, 
and the grain was so small that it had no apparent 
consistency in it. But my steward said, '* Keep it, 
as if it were gold." Most of our neighbours ate the 
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little they reaped, and when seed-time came they had 
to buy in the market foreign grains from Thrace and 
Caramania, — grains accustomed to a far greater rain- 
fall than that of Cyprus. We saved our puny grain, 
and less than a bushel went to an acra The foreign 
grains flourished until spring, but the ears did not fill 
well. In many localities they were quite a failure, 
even in a good year for Cyprus. My crop was ex- 
ceptionally fine, both in straw and ear. This proves 
the advantage of retaining Cyprus grain for all the 
wants of the island. Instead of this collection of 
the Dimes in kind by the Government being a disad- 
vantage, it may prove a great blessing in the hands 
of an intelligent administration. Great attention is 
requisite in the storage of grain, but in this matter 
Cyprus presents exceptional advantages. Buildings 
constructed of sun-dried bricks, and covered exter- 
nally and internally with gypsum, are constructed 
rapidly and at a moderate cost. No better construc- 
tion can be had. The houses are warm in winter 
and cool in summer. The sun that has been broiling 
our poor soldiers under canvas would in a few weeks 
have prepared sun-dried bricks sufficient to shelter 
them all comfortably. 
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CONOLTTSION. 

In the preceding pages I hare endeavoured to. give 
a fair and impartial account of the past and present 
of Cyprus. The island has knowa many masters and 
paid homage to nearly aU the great conquering dy- 
nasties of the past. Their ohject was ever either 
dominion or gain. But it is now united, under the 
beneficent sceptre of the Queen of England, to a rich 
and generous people, whose aim in its acquisition is 
neither empire nor profit, hut the diffusion of the 
blessings of civilization and of the elements of an 
enlightened progress. With a population docile and 
peace-loving, and a Government which emanates 
from neither a military nor a dynastic despotism, but 
from the paternal solicitude of a nation whose watch- 
word is Freedom, Justice, and Tolerance, it needs no 
prophet to foresee the future prosperity and enviable 
happiness of both the Mohammedan and Christian 
populations of Cyprus. 

Auen! 
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Letters. ■ By Jauss Bbown, Minister of St. James's Street 
Church, Paisley. Secopd , Edition, revised and enlarged, wiA 
Portmit. Crown Bvo. 7>. fid. 

DeaS: — THE RIVER CLYDR An Historical Description of the 
Rise and Progress of the SKbour of Glauow, and <i the Im- 

Bwement of the' WTec (Wm GlMgow to Port GlMgow. By J. 
EAS, M. Inst. C.E. Sto.- km. fii. 
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Denison.— A history OF cavalry from the ear. 

LIEST TIMES. With Lessons for the Future. By Lieut. -{;ol. 
Geokge Drnison, Commanding tbe Govemor^Ceneral's Bodj 
Guard, Canada, Author of" Modem Cavalry," With Maps aad 
Pbns. 8»o. 18/. 

Dilkc— GREATER BRITAIN. A Record of Ttev«l b Engluh- 

tpeakli^ Countrie* during 1S66-7. (America, Aostralia, Ind^) 

By Sir Charlbs W«MTWo»TH Diles, M.P, Sixth Edition. 

Crown 8td. 6f. 

*' Afany of tie nitjKtt diietuita im Ihae faga," savi U^BaiI-Y Kews, 

" an ef tht viidat inttrat, and tuck at no man ■who cares fer Iht fiihm 

af kis raciandef tfu ■world can afford to trtat wiOt indiffereiKt." 

Doyle.— HISTORY OF AMERICA. By J. A. DOYLE. With 
Mips. iSmo. ^1. 6d. 
"Mr. Doylii styitu tlatr and timiU, kit _fiuU art aeatnUify tOtUi, 
and ia iooi ii meritoriously fra from firtpidic* on gmttiau wh^t 

partisanshif runs high amongil us." — Saturday Review. 

Drummond of Ha^Tthomden : the stoky OF HIS 

LIFE AND WRITINGS. By Pbopessoe Masson. With For- 

trait and Viniette engraved 'by C. H. Jebns. Crown Svo. \os. 6d. 

" Around hisnere, Profissor Afaiion granfs national and individual 

ipilodis and tiOchti of ckiracter, whith are of ike greatest inlerat, and 

which add to tht value of a biegraphieal work ■wMeh loe warmly ream- 

mtnd to the loners of thoroughly healthy books." — Notes and Queries. 

Duff.— NOTES OF AN INDIAN JOURNEY. BtM; E. Gkant- 
DUFF, M. P., kte Under Seoetary of Stat«lbi India. WithMttp. 



EUiott.— UFE OF HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, of Brighton. 
BtJosiak Batbmak, M.A., Author of "Life of Daniel WiltOD. 
Bishop of CalcnttL" &c. With Portrait, engraved by Til 

•^Lrtra fcap. 8vo. Third and T"- ■^^■"■-~- —■>- * -■- 

! very ciarmi^ fitce ef rd\ 

witkout both fleajurt and profit. "— 

Elze.- ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE. By Dr. Karl Ei2«. 
.Tranilatcd with the Anthor't sanction by L. DoRA Schmitl 
Svo. M2S. 
"A more eUiir^Ufoiitr^Ktioit to e>iticism has «otreceatlri*en made." 
— ATUEHiSDM. 

Eton College, History of. By H. C. Maxwell Lyte, 
M,A. With numerous lEIostTatirais . by Professor Delamotti, 
' Coloured Plate*, and a Sted Portrait Of the' Founder, engrBved 
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8 MACMILLAIfS CATALOGUE OF WORKS IN 

hj C. H. Jbkns. New ud cbe^>et Is»e, with Conection 
Medium Sto. Cloth el^ant. 2it. 
" mthtrtB ne accainti of the Coiltge, viUh aJl ill tusetiaHoiu, kai 

Mu. . . . It is indtai a iooi ■worthy of lie anaaii remcant of Idmg 
Hemy't CoU^."— Daily Nkws. 

" IVe areat Itnglh praaUod tBitk « wort on Et^n£t graUatfMU 
iehooi,v»rtAyoflhisub;'aio/wAkJiitlraUi. , . . A really valuaiUtmd 
atriJuntic hittgry of Eton Celltge." — Guakdian. 

European History, Nuraled in %. Serlei of Histwical 

Seiectiaiu from the best Authorities. Edited and arranged bjr 

£. M. SsWELL kod C. M. YoKGK. Fint Series, crown 8fo. 6i. ; 

Seanid Series io88-i3z8, crown 8vo. (a. Third Edition. 

" We ktum o/iioretfy »HylJuHg," tayt iMt GUA&DiAN, of tHi volumi, 

"wAki a M hiefy to raiii to a Mgher Uvd Vit avtragt stamiarJ ^ 

Mt^Uh atncation." 

Faraday. — MICHAEL FARADAY. By T. H. Gladstone, 
FLD., F.R.S. Second Edition, with Portrait engisvedbj Jeehs 
bata ■ photogisph In I. Watxims. Crawa Sto. 4f. ftd. 
PORTRAIT. Artist's Proof. 5*. 

COKTEHTS i—I. Tkt Sit»y of Ail IMe. II. Study ef 4w Charaela: 
III. F^mti of Ml Eifiriaui. IV. His Makad of Writing. V. Tit 
VsUut ef hit Biieovtna.SuppUmaitary Portraiti. Affaidiea :—Liil 
of Honorary RUomkift, tie. 

Fisher, — the CALIFORNIANS. By Waltzb. M. FisHCB. 
Crown Sto. 6i. 
"Hit volume ii of grtatintered ow/jW<«i"— Wkstminsteb Review. 

Forbes. — ufe and letters of tames david 

FORBES, F.R.S., late Principal of the United Collm in Uie 

' ' 1%. By J. C. Shairp, LL.D., Frindpa) 

a the Uriversirf of St. Andrews ; P. G. 

■ " e UniTenl^ 

Sto, with 

Fortraits, Nfkp, and Illustrations, lAf. 

" I^ol onlf a biegrefky that all ihomld read, tut a seiatUfie trmtiie, 

without vihieh the ihelvei of no fhyiieitft lOrary can it aermei <wn> 

flat. ' '— Standabd. 

Freeman. — Works by Edwabd a. Fkkeuan, D.C.L.,LL.D. :— 
historical essays. Third Edition. 8to. lot. 6d. 
CoNTEN-rs :— /. " 7X< ifythital and Romantit Elemtntj itt Early 

Ei^iik Hittaryi" II. "The CouHmiily of Eugiiih Hittory;" III. 

"Tie SilaHent ietmerm the Crovmi of 'England artd Scotland ;" IV. 

" St. Thimat of Camteriury and Aii Biogratheri;"- V. " lAe Seam of 

Edtuard the 7%ird:" VI. "T^t Holy Soman Empire;" VII.^'TAe 
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AvMrb atid tkt GauU;" VIII. "7^ Earfy Suga 0/ Ftirii;" IX. 
"Fitdtrith tke hittt. King of Italy;" X. "TTuBrnftrer Frtdaith llu 
Stctmi;" XI. "Ciaria lAeSnU;" XII. " Prmdmtial Gmtmmtnt." 

A SECOND SERIES OF HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Sto. 
\w.6d. 

T7u pinc^aJ Ettayj are : — " Ancienl Green and Mediinial Raly : " 
"Mr. Giadittnii Homer and flu Hemerk Agei:" " The Hiilariant 
Of Altera." " The Atheman Democracy:" " AUxandtr the Gnat:" 
"Grteadiirv^lMSIa ct detiianFaiad:" "Momnuen't Hiibrye/Ilome." 
"Lueau CortuHiu Sulla :" " The FUtvian Caiars." 

COMPARATIVE POLITICS.— Lectures al the Royal Institution. 
To whidi is added the " Unity of History," tbe Rede X.ectiire at 
Canbridgc 1873. Sto. 14^. 



s.id. 

"Mr. Ftetman may here bi saidio giue us a leriti aj 'tudea <m tie 
tfol ' in OlustraiieH aj the iniimate rdaiieni 0/ Niitoryand Arckiiecturt, 
and Ihit it dsue im to masterly a mamitr — there it to mueh /rahneii, to 
mtteA kmailedge to admiraMy candenied, that let are almott temfted to 
toy that we prefer these aketcket to hit more elaierate itudiet." — Noncom- 
roRNlST. 

HISTORY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, ftom the Fonn- 
d«tion of the Achaian Leagne to the DiirnptloD of the United 
States. VoL L General Introduction, oittaij of the Gi«ek 
Federationa, 8to, 2it. 

OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. W\'(is Fhie Coloured Mapi. Fourth 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8to., half-bound, ftt, 

" The book indeed is full of tnstrvction and interest to ttiidenlt of aO 
aget, and he muit ie a wdl-infoimed man indeed who taill not rite 
froM^jfli fenaal viith clearer and more aecuraie ideat of a too much 
negleeted fortion of Engliih hiitory." — Spbctatos, 

HISTORY OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF WELLS, 

aa illnstiating the Hutoiy of the Cathedral Chsrcha of the Old 

Foimdation. Crown Sto. ys. 6d. 

" The hitiory attumes in Mr. Freematts hands a tigmju»nce,'and, w* 

may<tdd,a fvaeUeaivabu at aiggeitive of what a cathedral mi^ to ie, 

tMth mahe it xmU worthy o^metttien." — SncTATOK, 
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THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTtTDTION 
PROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. Crown Syo. y- TWrf 
Edition, reriied. 
GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Bemg 
Vol. L of a Historical Cooiie for Schools edited bj E. A. 
Frkehan. FiAh Edition, enlu^^ed. With Hapt, Chronologicfll 
Table, Index, &c. iSma y. td. 
"It a^ptits tlu great want of a gptd fimn^ititn fir kiilmieal Itatk- 
ing. Thi ichimt ii- an txcMtnt one, and thit imtalmtnt kat btt* 
atc^ted in a way that promutt imttk f»- A* mbama HuU art jtl 
to oZ/Mf."— Education AL Tiues. 

THE OTTOMAN POWER IN EUROPE : its Nature, id Growth, 
and its Decline. With Three Coloured Maps. Crown Sva 

Galileo.— THE private life of GALILEO. Compiled 
principal]; &Dm his Coirespondence and that of hii odest 
aanehteT, Siiter Maiia Celeste, Nun in the Fiandican Convent of 
S. Mattbew in Arcetri. With Portrait Crown Sva It. td. 



JUVENTUS MUNDI. The Godi and Men of the Heroic Age. 
Crown gvo. doth. With Map. lar. 6d. Seocod Editioit. 

"SJdom," says M^ Ath enaum, "ant ef Ihi grtat teemt titn uA i a , 
kaot tkest Dioinitia leoitd sa majalie mid ttsptetaiu. T« raid littt 
triUiant details is liki standing an t>u Olympian tkrahotd and gaang at 
lit huffailt tr^ktntss within," 

HOMERIC SYNCHRONISM. An inqaitr into the Time and 
Place of Homer. Crown Std. fu. 

"It it iinfioiiii/e net to admire the immense ranp ef liaugfU and 
inquiry v/hicA Ike author has disflaytd." — British Quaktbklv 
Rkvibw. 

Goethe and Mendelssohn {1821—1831). Translated from the 
Gennan of Dr. Karl Mendelssohn, Son of the Composer, by 
M. E. Von Glekh. From the Private Diaries and Home 
Letters of Mendelssohn, with Poeau and Letters of Goethe nerer 
before piinited. Abo with two New and Oiipnal PoitraitSj Fac- 
similes, and Appendix of Twenty Letters hitherto nnpnhuihed. 
Crown Svo. 5j. Second Edition, enlarged. 
"... Every fiagt it {fdljf tnltrat, net ma^y to the mtai- 

eian, hti to tke gmtrai reader. The took it a very cAarmit^ mu, m* 

atepicofditpandlasltnginteret/."—STJMDAU>, 
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GcMsmid telegraph and travel, a NamUye of 

tbe Fonnatioii aad DerelopnieDt of Telegraphic ComniuiucRtioii 
bet«e«a Eogknd and India, under the ord^ of Her Majesty'* 
GoTemment, with incidentiJ Notices of the Countiiea trsMned bf 
theLines. BjCoIooel Sir Fkxdeuc Ooldsmid, CB,,K.CS.L, 
Ute Diiectot of tbe Government Indo-Enropean Tekgrnph. WiUi 
numerous Illustmtions and Mbp& 8vo, 3U. 
" The merii af tht leork is a Mai niiaul a/t-xaggcoH^ witcA daa 

itpt, heweitir, ^ecbide a vtvidtuts and vigvt^ tf styli not ahvay* ciaraeter- 

istU »J limilar naTrativa."—^-tKHaiL.KD. 

Gordon. — last letters from EGVPT, to which are added 

Letters from the Cape. By Ladt Dupp Gordon. With « 

Memoir by her Daucotn, Mis. Ross, and Portrait engraved by 

Jeens. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 91. 

" Tie tHtaidiHg laurisl ivhi> vmheitixKjttaiiii l^nidf vaA Iht emuUry 

he is aboKl to visit, stands emiarrassed amidst tie rieia Praenttd for ktt 

eMce, and ^ tie end froiaify rati contented ■aiith the loier iise/ulneii of 

Mtimy. lit will not, hmv^er, if he ii v>Hl advised, grudge a place in 

his f^rtmanteoM Iq tits book." — TIMES. 

Gray. — china, a HUtory of the Laws, Manners, and Customs 
of the People. By the Venbsable John Henrv Gray. LL.D., 
Archdeacon of Hong Kong, formerly H.B.M. Consular Chaplain 
atCanton. Editedbjr W. GowGr^or. With 150 Full-page Illustia- 
tions, being Facsimiles of Drawings by a Chinese Artist. 3 Vols. 
Demy 8vol 3^. 

Green.— Works I^JouK Richard Green:— 

history of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. Vol. I.-Early 

iWland— Foreign Kings— The Chatter— The Parliament. With 

8 &>lonl«d Maps. Std. 161. VoL n.~To the end of Elizabeth's 

Reign. Svo. |6>. [To U completed in $ VeU. 

" Mr. Gran has done a vlort which frobably no ant but himielf could 

have done. Hi has read and assimilaied tie results of all the Inbours of 

stmJenti dnring the last half century in the fi^d of English history, and 

kas given them a fi'esM meaning by his aim independent siiidy. He has 

fiita together by the force of sympathetic imagination all that he has s» 

telleeled, and has ^iven us a vwid and fi^cible sieUh of the march of 

EngHth Aistoiy. His book, both in ilt aims and its naompliikmenls, 

ritetfar beyond at^ of a similar kind, and it vSl give the eoliitrvtg to the 

f^ular vuw to English history for sotne time te come." — Examinee. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. With 

Colonred Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. 

Ciown Svo. &t. bd. Fifty^econd Tbontand. 

" To s^that Mr. Crutfs took it better than Ihve vihitk have frt- 

tided it, mould be to eomi^ a very inadequate imprasimt of itt imritt. It 
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ttandi abnu 04 tlu am gaural kutory a/ tie antmtry, /br tkt. «Mlr if 
wkich all vlhert, if young and old an ■mist, will it tpMdily awd itrdf tit 

STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND AND ITALY. Crown 



—The District Yisitor—Oipti— Hotels in the Cloudi— Sketches 
in Smuhine. &a. 
" Out ami aU eflhepapm art eminently riatfaile."—ATTaT>xmt. 

Hamerton.— -Works by p. G. Hamertok :— 
THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. Wiih > Poitnut of Leowirdo d« 
Vind, etched by Leopold^ Flaubhc. Second EdiLoL Qnwn 
jtu. 6d. 8vo. 
" We have read lite -mhele itak vnth great fieasurt, and we tan re- 
eoinmentl it stiengly to all vike can apfreciaU gram rtfiectiimt en » very 
important subjatf acdltnlly ilUatrtded from the raturces ef a mind 
ilortd tuilh muck reading and rmuh keen aiiervetioit efreat l^e." — 
Saturday Rsview. 
THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. New Edition, reviled, with tn 

Introduction. Grown Svo. &>. 6d. 
"A manual a/ sound and lAprvifA eriticum»it art." — Stahdakd. 
" Tie book is fall of thought, and vmrlky ef attentive conaderatttn,"— 
Daily News. 

Hill.— WHAT WE SAW IN AUSTRALIA. By Rosamond 
aitd Florkncb Hill. Crown 8to. ioi. 6d. 
" ^117 it rtcommended <u an interesting and trulAfiil fictiirt ef lie 
eonditien of these lands -aihieA are to distant and yet te much hke iiime^' 
— Saturday Review. 

Hole.— A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS 
OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. Bv the Rer. C. Rou, 
H.A., Trinitj College, Cambridge. On Sheet, u. 
A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Compiled and 
Airanged by the Rev. Chaklks Hole, M.A. Second Edidou. 
iSnto. v. hd. 

Hozier (H. M.)— Woriu br Captain Hknky U. Houee, 
late Amiitant Military Secretary to Lord Napier of Magdala : — 
THE SEVEN WEEKS' WAR ; Its Antecedents and Inddent*. 
Nem and Cheafer EdiUm. With New Frcbce, Maps, and Plana. 
Crown Svo. 6t, 
" All that Jl^: Homer saa of the great eaenti ^thewar—andheema 
a largi than ef them — he JiaerAit in tlear and vivid language." — 
Saturday Rxvikw. 
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Hosier (H. yi.)—e,mHnued. 
THE BRITISH EXPEDITION TO ABYSSINIA. Compiled 

from Anthentic Documents. 8to. (W. 
" Tldt^' tayi t/u Spectator, "will te the atcmnt tf tht Alys- 
itmoH ExfaHHoM fir frB/asiaiial rtfatnce, if not fir frt/aiionel 
reading. Itt literarji merils art really vay great. " 

THE INVASIONS OF ENGLAND : » History of the Past, wElh 

Leasons for the Futore. Two Vols. 8vd. a&i. 
The Pall Mall Gazittb sajs -.—"At ta aU itatawu txmuttd, or 
ddibmUdy projected but net (orrial eul, front tkt landing of ymius 
Caiar to Ike raiting of Ikt Boulogne camp, Caflain Hotter fwnitket 
eefioui and most inlereitiHg farticulari. Mor it Mt manner infetior to 
ku mait^. He writes imtA admo-ahlt lucidity. Hit narratax, loo, in 
addHitm d> iti cleamett and animation, it fiaionred teM mtuh dmtatt 
knmmtr, t^n of a vrry lignificttni kind." 

Habner.— A ramble round the world in 1871. By 
H. Lb Bahok HUbnkb, fonnerlj- AmbassadoT attd Hiiuffler. 
Translated by Lady HiitBBKT. a tdIs. 8vo. 35^. 
"It it difiadt It da ample jiutiee to Ihit pleasant narrative of travel 
. ... ft dots not tenlain a tmgle dmll paragraph." — H0B.NING ran-. 
Hughes. — W<nb by Thomas Hughes, Q.C, Aathor of "Tom 
Brown's School Days." 
HEUOIK OF A BROTHER. With Poitrut ofGlOKat HuauES, 
after Watts. Bngmved by Jkeks. Crown 8vo. 5/. Sixth 
EdhiOfL 
" Tketoy wio can read Mi iooi mtionl deriving from it tomt addi- 
tional smpidte towards konowailt, manly, and ind^indent conduct, has 
no good stuff in ^iun."— Daily News. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. New Edition. Crown 8va &f. 
Hunt.— HISTORY OF ITALY. By the Rer. W. Humt, M,A. 
Beii^ the Fomth Volnme of the Historical Cotine for Scboolt. 
Edited by Edwaxd A. Fbeeuam, D.C.L. iSmo. v. 
"Mr. HuntgioantaMOitcomfaelhttveryrwadaileliia* hoi, eon- 
tamittg in tmmU tomtati a very comfUe omtlitu of a ton^^atmi and 
ferplmng ttd^itt. It it a book wkuk may it lafdy retowuntiuUd to 
olXtrtbmdtt teAeoUoys."— Joav Bull. 

Irving.— THE ANNALS OF OUR TIUE. A Dhuiial of Events, 
Soda] and Political, Home and FoTefgn, from the Accession (^ 
^leen Victoria to the Peace of Vemillea. By Joseph Isvino. 
leurti Edition. Sto. half-boond. i&r. 
ANNALS OF OUR TIME. Supplement From Feb. 38, iSji, 
to Uarch 19, 1874. 8to. it. bJ, 

s trutfy and ready gnidi It Ukt lemtt if At 
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Killen.— ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY <JF rRHlAKD, tern 

the Earliest IHte to the PraeM Tituf. ByW. D. KuxKit.D.D., 

Present of Assembly'! College, BcUiuI, omd FtoGhmii of £cde- 

liutical HuUny. Two Vols. Svo. asi. 

" Titeti vtht htax Iht ltunrt mli do wtU te rmd tittt too iielnmrt. 

Tkty an full of iniertst, and art Iht rauil of gttot mmrth. . . . Wt 

kaiit Ma haitatKH in ncemmeMuig tit tuori to all mka vriih to infrovt 

iMr acjuaiiitanct viitA Iriih history. " — SpkcTATOR. 

Kingsley (Charles).— Works by flie Rev. Charms KnrosLKT, 
M.A., Rector of E*en!e; aud Cuion of Westminster. (For 
other World br tht lame Author, tet TuxoLOCTCAi. md BxtI.IS 
LiTTBKS Cataloenet.] 
ON THE ANCIEN R^IME u it exiited oa the CmUiiWiit befoie 
the Fkxnch Rkvolittion. Three Lcctue* deUmnd wX Ibe 
RofU ImtUution. Crown Svo. fir. 
AT LAST : A CHRISTMAS id the WEST INDIES. With aiaxlj 

Fifty niiutratioiu. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, £i. 
Mr. Ximftltjfi drmm »ffirty yars wai at Uui fmlfiUtd, nulrn hi 
ttaritdma Ciriitmat txfiditiim to tkt Wtt India, far tkt ^trpatt ^ 
\ich ht hta SI 



veyagt. RaBrds of natural hisiory, sights of tro^at laHdK»pl, tkapUrt 

on iituation, vituii of ncuty, aU find ikarfdocr. i."JVe eon onfytat 

titat Mr. KBtgil^t account of a 'CiriUmai mtke W^ InAo' it vo . 

toery way viertky to it claticd among Ml kaffitit firwdnttitnt." — 

STAMiMua 

THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. A Series of Lecffuw 

delivered before the UniTersity of Cunbridg^ New and Cheaper 

Edition, withPre&Mt^Profewx Max MULLUL, CrowaSro. 6t. 



. In addition to tki Sik^ mtntiontd in tit lilU, tHr trlnmt comttimi 
oAir lmo'« n t am "Sir fVallw Saltigh and Aii T^nt"<md ont mi 
Promddt "IRUoryt/Etigtand." ... . 

Kingaley (Henry).— tales of old travel. Re- 

Hftttated by Hii^xr Kingsliy, F.R.G.S. With £^'JUiit- 
trationj by HCAItD. Fifth Edition. Crown 8*0. 6i. 
** tVt knoa MO bater ieoi for those who want knowUdgt or tedk to 
rdrtth it. . As for the ' sensational, ' most nemds an tame eomportd mtk 
liete Harralitm,"-.-~A.TKXt(MVU. 

£>aOCOOn .-^Tt-amlBted fram tte TOri «f LeMlng, w)Ik Pi^ce tnd 
NoteabvAeR^bt Hon. Sift RobkrtJ, PHiixannl^' D.CL- 
With Photognph*. tro.- iit. 
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lasoaardo da Vinci and his Works. — omMatii^ of * 
Life of LeoDMdo Da' Vlnd, tn Mxs. Chakixs W. Hxatok, 
AnUioT of "Albrecht Duicr of Niimbcrb" ^j u Eh>7 aa hii 

Scientific and llianrj Works by Cha&les Chbistofkek 

Black, M.A., and an account of his more imporUot Paintinga 

and Drawing*. Jlluitnted with Pemuwent Fhotogrephs. Rojnd 

8vo. clotli, extra gilt 31^. bd. 

" A imuti/ul volttmt, ioth miMsut and vn/Un. ittsirl. itatmillan 

an cens^iaumt among jff^ishtrs ^ tke eheke bmding and triiitinrtf 

tJteir teds, and iMt it got uf in liar teii ifyle. . . . STe EnSitk 

pHiHcativn that wt inm cf hat to Uorvnghfy and aitracHody (idttcltd 

ttgMtr aa Omt u kntwn ^Lmnia'diK''—-'TuaM. 

LiechtenBtein.— HOLLAND house. By FrincEM Makh 
Liechtenstein. With Five Steel EngisTieg* 1^ C. H. Jeens, 
after Paiotiiit^ by Watte and other oelc^ted ArtisU, and 
numerous lUostraliom drawn by ProfeiMr P. H. Delamottb, and 
engraved on Wood by J. D. Coopsb, W. Pauieb, andjEwrrr & 
Co. Tbiid and Che^cr Edition. Medimn Svoy' dow d^wt 

Alio, an Edition coDtaimnK, in addition to the above, about 40 
lUnstrationi by the Woo^xiiy-type process, and India Proofs of 



". Witn mayUHdlf fiut autHm jtsff Aon itm Meni tMe ««r ti 
miaitieialy C9i^-atiilaUi iy t»» moit icrt^ttkmi cHie en iJu pndnc- 
I e/a uuflil, agrtiailt, btnmt^i^-iihtitratti, and ottrattiM bt 



Wu U tailtnf tnonreem tJUmwumn tfan te itmKwUi 
>*^f inggutttm and ntttt vkiti ere t« ieftmnd in tktie 
ITU VMdtuti art adviraHe, andiemtaf titantegrafJ^ 
" Faix Uaix Gazette^ 



Lloyd.— THE AGE or PERICLES. 

FoHtics of Greece from llie PeraiaiL L 

ByW. WAiKjasLLOTD. TwoVoh-Sro. aw 
" tfe such accaani ef Grttk art of iht iist ptriod kat ytl htm hrmight 
togehtr in an Engtiih ■wori. .... Mr. Lloyd hat predvetd a boeS of 
nnmnal ixfdltHct and inttrat." — Fall Mall GAZkTn. 

Macorthur.— HISTORY OF SCOI'LAND, By Uaksaut 
Macakthuk. Being the Third Vohune of the Hi^oncfd Coune 
for Sohoolt, Edited &y Edwabs A. Feeeiiam, D.C.L, Second 
Edition. iSmr ' 



mnbnftachaiU at U fatU, and puttimt 
tfarttal %i/ aUainaiU."-' 



them im tlu timmt and nust imfarlial ligAt aUainailt. "— -Gbaediam. 
" J^frtoimi Hbhiy ^ SteUatd of Hu temt tnli u ^ything lOt m 
trnttiKortky,ord(itrva (tbtutxlmsivdyiuidasattxt-i«>k."-^G}JOVE, 
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Macmillan (R«V. Hugh).— ForoAerWoilsbyMUDeAadMr, 
ui Thkologiqu. and Sciurrinc Cataloovbs. 
HOLIDAVS ON HIGH LANDS ; or, KunbJei tmd Inddentt io 
March of Alpine Plonti. Second Edition, rcTised tmd enltiged. 
Globe 8to. c " ' 

nnSi^ it tUndid mtk a levt ef .,..._.. 

with in aiijviarti 



"Btlalacml kneait^ it tUndid mtk a levt ef 
Atmatm, and a rkh/dkity ef dictie» net tt it met 



^ Sir F. Pollock, But, one of bi 

Fortrtuti engrSTCd by Jebns. New ftnd Clieaper Edilion. Crown 

8vo. js. 6a. 

" Al a ear^iii and Jbt the meH ^art pat alimaitef lAi itagt dmini; 

a vtry MUiant paiod, tie attraction iif tktse votiuna cam icarctfy Se 

mrpaatd. .... Riadtra who liaat no tfitciai aittrai in tiUatrical 

maittrt, btUenjey mite^o\ 

attracttJ iji fandliar nami 
omlhors. " — SpEtrr ATOB. 
Maha£^. — Works br the Rey. J. F. Uahatfy, M. A.,' Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin ;— 
SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE FROM HOMER TO MENAN- 
DER. Third Edition, reviiad end enlatged, wiOi ». new dieter 
on Greek Ait. Crown Svo. 91. 
" It themld ie m Ilit ktnult tf all viAo dairt tlienmgUf ie undmland 
«ndt»aiJ0]r Gntil^eraturf, andte gM an ini^iffnt Uea tf tkt M Gndt 
Hfi, pUiticai, loelal, and rdigiaiu." — GUAKDIAN. - - 

RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. With Illnsti»tioni. 

Crtiwn 8vo. New and enlarged Edition in the Pies. 
" ^ lingnlarfy tmstmctioe and agraaile volume." — kTax,vxail. 

■THE" JOURNEY OF AUGUSTUS RAYMOND 

MAR&ARY FROM SHANGHAE TO BHAMO AND BACK 

TO MANWYNE. From bia Jonniala and Letter^ with a tirief 

Siographical Preface, a concIdiUng chapter by Sir RUTHSKFOKD 

Alcock, K.C.E, and a Steel Portrait ei^raved by Jbens, and 

Map. Sm lOf. 6d. 

" 7mv ii a manUneis, a eketrfid tfiiril, an inlUitnt v^omr mldch 

wai never eoerteme fy licineta or d^ilUy, a tact toUci evnatiertd lie 

fr^udica of a ttrange and lutfidons jfoftUaiien, a mitt tJf-rdiance, 

aJweyi ccmUntd witA de^ rdipous ftmng, unalleyedij either friggiik- 

neii, cant, or tttftritilien, Ikal ougnt M commend iMit vtlnme te readert 

fitting pUtUjiat/ieme vliefedanyfirideinth* kigli tttimatieM eiecmfded 

It men ef their rate al Yvhindor al Khitia, in tlU ketrt ef Afiiem, er 

en the iherei ef Late &rW»tft"— Satdbda-v R«virw. 



Hai^ary. 

MARGj 
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Martin.— THE HISTORY OF LLOYD'S, AND OF MARINE 

INSURANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN. Wiih an Appenaic 

coBtaialng Statistics relating to MsHne Insiu«nc«t By F^ISEXICK 

Martin, Auihor of " The Statesman's Year Book." 8yo-- \\'- 

" fVe lunit in the n/ilor of Ike ' S/alesmaH's Year Beek' an i»' 



Martineau.— BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 1852—1875. 
By Hakriet Martinsah, With Additional Sketches, and Anto- 
bit^jraphical Sketch. Fifth Edition. " " — °- '" 



CHATTERTON: A Stoiy of the Year 1770. ByDATIDMASsoN, 
LL.D., Professor of Rheioric and English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Edinhu!|[h. Crown 8to. 51. 

" One of iMt fopular writer's bat essays oh the English feeh." — 
Standabd. 

THE THREE DEVILS : Luther's, Goethe's, and Milton's ; and 
other Essays. Crown 8»o. $*• 

WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, AND KEATS; and other 
Essays. Crown 8vo. y. 

Maurice.— THE FRIENDSHIP OF BOOKS ; AND OTHER 
LECTURES. By the Rkv. F. D. Maubick. Edited with Pre- 
&ce, by ThohasHuohju, Q.C. CiownSto. lor. &/, 
" The high, pure, lympaUutU, and tmJy ckaritahlt naiia-t »/ Mr. 

MaitrUt is Jdightfuily vindlt t&ivmgAalt these Uciuftst which art tx- 

edlaiHy adaptm to sprrad a levt of literature amongst thi ftrple}' — 

Daily News. 

Mayor (J. E. B.)— WORKS edited by John E. B. IdAYOk, 
H.A., Kenned; PrDfeuoroT Latin at Cambridge i — 

CAMBRIDGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Part II. 
Autobiography of Matthew Robinson. Pcap. Svo. 5r. 6d. 

LIFE OF BISHOP BEDELL By his Son. Frap. 8to. y. 6d. 

Melbourne.— MEMOIRS OF the RT. HON WILLIAM, 
SECOND VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. By W. M. Torrbks, 
M.F. With Portrait after Sir. T. Lawrence, 3 Vols. 8ro. 3U, 
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Mendelssohn.— LETTERS and recollections. By 

Fbbdinand Hillek. Translated by M. E. Von Glehn. With 
Portiut from a Drawing by Karl MttLLBH, never before pub- 
lished. Second Edition. Cmva Sra 7;. f>d. 
" nUs it a very ittlerattHg addilieti to our iiumltdgt ef Ike grmt 
Gtrman ctmfosa; It rtotals Aim te ta umitr a nao ligit, ai lii ouriR- 
fuarUd cemradt, the mmician ivhiat sou! mas in iis work, and thehsmt- 
loving, damaiic man." — Standard. 

Merewether.— BY sea and by land. Bring a Trip 

throueb Egrpt, India, Ceylon, Australia, New Zeabnil, and 
Anenca— ^ Rotmd the World. By Henry Alwokth Merb- 
WKTHSB, one of Her Majesty's CooDsel. Crown 8va is. 6d. 

Michael Angelo Buonarotti ; Sculptor, Painter, Architect. 

•" — - of his ' ■' ' ' ' rf " " " - 

by ao 
. . '. 6i 

"The ttety ef Afiehae! Aug^is life remaint imteresling vihaiitier he Iht 
mamner ttflelliiig it, and m^oried as it is by this beatU^d series afphatB- 
trafihi, the volume must lake rani among the most sfili ndid of Chriilmat 
iaaii, fitted til serve and to outlive the setttoH." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Michelet— A summary of modern history. Trans- 
lated fram the French of M. Michelet, and continued to the 
present tiine by M. C. M. StMPSON. Globe Svo. 4^. 6it. 
" Wrare glad to tee one ef the ablest and most useful summaries of 
£tir^ean history pft into du hands of F.nglisk readers. The transla- 
tion u exeellent.''—SiKHVKt.T>. 

Milton. — LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated in connection 
with the Pnlitical, EcdesiBstical, and Literary History tA hu Time. 
By David Massok, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and 
EnelishLiterotnreintheUniver^ty of Edinbrnsh. With Portraits. 
VS I. lis. Vol. IL, 1638—1643. 8vo. 16/. VoL IIL 
1643— 1649L 8to. i8j. Vols. IV. and V. 1649— 1660. 3w. 
This mari is not only a Bicgraphy, but also a contintaus Poiitieat, EceU- 

tiastical, and Literary ffiitary of En^and through Milton's vihoU time. 

Mitford (A. B.)— tales of OLD JAPAN. By A. B. 

MlTFOED, Second Secreta,ry to the British Legation in Japan. 

With npwards of 30 Illustrations, drawn and cut on Wood by 

Japanese Artists. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 6t. 

" These very original volumes viill ahnays be intereitinf as memorials 

of a mast exertional society, while regarded simfily as tales, ther are 

sparUing, sensatimial. and dramatic, and the or^nalify of their idea 
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iuid the gmaiiMutl ef tktir tampagt gw* thttn a mett a^tinating 
pipamty. Tkt iibulmiiont art ixtrtmdy intfrotiiig, and far th* 
ctirifuim auA matUrt haiit a iptcial and partiadar tw/iv,''— PALL 
Mall Gazbttx. 

MoDteiro. — angola and the river Congo. B7 

JoACHiu MONTKiRo. With nnmeioai Illustrations from Skctche* 
taken on tlie spot, and a Map. Two Vols, crown Sto. %u. 
" Cilia tht Jint dOaHid aeeoHHl ef a part ef trepitai A/ritatekitli ii 

little kmvmtc Engliihmai Thr rimarks on tht geography afd 

tsolegv eftht cauitlry and tht manmrt and cHSfoms of the various rata 
inhHiUng ii, are extrtmdy euriotu and interesting. '— Saturday Re- 
view. "IhiUefvahiaileinJ^TiieUioniuid mtuhputuresfutdttcr^tion." 
Pall Mall Gazkiti. 

HorlSoa.— THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAINT BERNARD, 
Abbot of auTOnt By Ja««s^Cott«r Morhom, M.A. New 
Editjon. Crown Sto. (u. 
TTie Pall Mall Gazkttb ealtt this " A dtlightfid and instnufiv* 
taJtmu, and one ef the best products ef the modem hitterie spirit." 

Napoleon.— THE msTORY of napoleon L Bt p. 

Lanfsey. a TruiUtion with the sanction of the Author, vols. 

I. II. and IIL 8vo. price 121. each. 
7^ Pall Mall Gazettx sayt H is " one ef the most strihit^ 
pieres of historical composition ef tvAich France has to toast, " and the 
S*TUBDAY RKvltV calls it " an exeellent Iranslatiett of a mort on every 
gronsid desetvitig to be translated. It is unauestienabty and immtatnraily 
the ieit that hju teen produced. It is in fact the only ■arerk to which wt 
cantumferanaccuratlandtruthnortky narrative of IMaf extraordinary 
carter. . . . Tht ieek ii the ieit and indeed the only Imitwerfhy history 
ef Jfapelten 'Which has iten taritttn." 

Nichol. — TABLES OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE AND 
HISTORY, A.D. 200—1876. By J. NICHo^ LL.D., 
Frofesior of English Langnsge and Literature, Glasgow. 410. 

TABLES OF ANCTENT LITERATURE AND HISTORY, 
B.C. 1500— A.D. aoa By the same Author. 410. 41. &/. 

Olipbant (Mrs.). — the MAKERS OF Florence : Dante 

Giotto, SaTonarola, and their C\tj. By Mr;. OLtrHANT. With 
mmerous Illustrations from drawings by Professor DiLamottK, 
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■e grat^ ta Mn. Ot^hant Jbr ier ileititkl A 
"'""■" ■ Biwwitfwfii; Tity an 

''art oj ike i^if rowr,"— Spkctatok. 

01iphant.~THE- DUKE AND THE SCHOLAR; did otke 
•Etayi. By T. L. Kimoton-Oliphamt. 6td. ^l. 6A 
" Tkit veluliitcaHtaiits snt &f t}\e iHStt bteiitifiU ^grafhieid ttsays vn 
Aaet ifttf tbtet MdeoMtay* Sayt.''StKVliKm. 

Otte.— SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. Br ■£. C. Ottk. With 
Mapr ExUa fcap. Svo. it. - 

" Wt iavi ptetiHar plaaar* Ai rfcimmtiidiH^ this inltlligenl nitumi 
Bf Nbrihirn kiitsry as a book ttiaiHal to evtiy hi^iihmati v)he MtraU 
himstlj in SeandinaDia" — Sfectator. 

Owcna College Bsaays and Addresses. — ^b^ Pro- 
fessors AND LECTTUBIKS of OwEMS COLUlGBt Mancbkivk. 

Pnblkhed in ComiDmoratian of the 0[>eiu°e of tbe New College 
Suildings, October tUi, 1S73, 8vo. I^f. 

Palgrave (Sir F.)— -history of normandy and 
OF ENGLAND. Bt Sir FkAHO* FalObatk, DevBty Keeper 
' of Her Ma.jesty'i Public Reoohl& Completmg tbe HiMon to the 
Death of WillUm Rnfiu. VoU. IL— IV. aw. each. 

Palgrave (W. G.)— a narrative of a year's 

JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL AND EASTERM 

ARABIA, 1S63-3. Bj W1U.IAM GtfFOBii Pauiravi, laie of 

the Eighth Regimeiit Bombajr N. L Sixth Edition. With Mi^a, 

Plant, and Fortrait of Author, cngEared on steel b; Jeeas. Crawn 

Svfc 6». 

"Hekai tut fftifyvrittai ent of tht iai iopts en'thi Arait imd tnt 

tftJu tat ioakt <m Arabia, ha he ktu done le in a manner that miut 

cvmmaad Ike raptct ne las Aan tht adndratiaa ef Jus fi U t a i m mti y - 

MM."—¥ov.TmauTi.Y Hbvizw. 

ESSAYS ON EASTERN QUESTIONS. B7 W. Giftomj 

Pai-gbave. 8to. ioi. 6d, 
"Tien asays are fiill nf aiaaUiiand Merest. Tit book is deddeily 
a valHoiU addition le the stack of liierattm on vMik nun must 
base their afinim of the r/igloUt axial and political frobUms sitS' 
gated by Ike designs ff Russia, the capacity tf Mahatnttans fir 
smreriignty, and the good gmiemment and retentien of India." — 
Satukdat Rkview, 
DUTCH GUIANA. With Maps and Plans. B»o. 9*. 
"His paga an nearly exhaustive as far as fads and slatiititt ^, 
vihiU they are likened by graphic svdai ihetchtt as wdl as afariltng 
descrifiimts of scenery."— Skiou>k\ Review. 
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PaUesonv— LIFE and letters OF'JOHN COLERIDGE 

CATTESON, D.Dl, MiwiowirKahop of the MeUneiivi Isluidi. 

By CuAUxnTTK H. YoNGi, Ai^Jwi; d V Tte.Jiejr of Reddyfle." 

Wilh Portrait* aAer.RicaMONO ted bom Fbatofimi^ enenTcdbv 

jEJU<s..WilhM^ TifUi Edition. Tiro V4I1. (;rowD Svo. izi. 

"Mitt Y«n^twotiiis in mt rttfnet a m»dtt biegrapky. It it mad$ 

up almett mUr^y if Patltion't ewn UUiri. Aieart tkat At iad itfijtit 

kemi enct ^id for all, Aii carrttpondeitte leok lit farm of a diary, and 

at tw futd an uv eanu U htow the nan; attd to lavfhim albtotl asifvit 

Aa/wbi Aim."— Athenaum. " Siuh a UfftiaitK Us grand lesimt 9j 

--MtdfiiHnai, it a bUtting and ai ' ' " ■-.■.■.-•-..- 



PauU. — PICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND. By Dr. Rmnhoiji 
Pauli. - Translated, with the apprond crf'-Hie Atithor, byE. C. 
Orri. Cheaper Edition. Crtnra Svo. 6f. 

Pajme. — A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN COLONIES. By 
E. J. Payne, M. A. With Maps. iSmo. ^t. 6rf. 
Tkt Times iqyi : — " fVi havt teldem mtt with a historian cafiablt tf 
fvrmii^a pi«rt tvinfrtltfHtbit, far-itting, and ttnfrgttdUal tshmaU ^f 
tvtnii 9ndp<^itt, and wt <an tomnuuA this iittle v/ori as ont certain A) 
provi of the hightit inlnesl te all tkoHghiful reada-s." 

Persia.— EASTERN PERSIA. An Account of the Jocmeys of 

the Persian Bwndiiiy Commission, 1870-1-I.— Vol. I. The Geo- 

paphy, with Narratives by Majors St. ^ohn, Lovett, »nd Euan 

Smith, and aft Introdnction b^ Major-Genend Sir Frbdbkic 

GoLOBMID, C.B., K.C.S.I., British Commissianer and Arbitrator. 

'W'ilhMaieand Illas'trations.— VoL II. The Zoology and Geology. 

By W. T. Blanf6rd A.R.S;M., F.R.S. Y?ith Coloured HIm- 

tratioiW. Two Vols. Hvo. 42/. 

" The volumes largely increase Cur ttore <if itijwmation aifll 

Mtniriet with whiek En^isimtn ought to be familiar. .... 

They throw into the shade all that hiSierte has aj/peartd in our tongue 

rnfetting the local fiatuns tf Persia, its scenery, its rtiatrat, tvi» Ht 

tetial ccneStiot*. . Thn centain alto atnadant evidenet ef Knglith 

endurantt, daring, and tfiril." — TiKBS. 

Prichard.— THE administration of INDIA. From 
1859 to i86S^ The First Teo Vein of Administration under the 
Crown. Brl. T. Pkichakd, Barriiler-at-Law. Two VoU. 
Demy Svo. With Map. %u. 
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Raphael.— RAPHAEL OF URBINO AMD HIS FATHER 

GIOVANNI SANTL Bt J. D. Pass»7ANT, formerlr Director 

of the MDMum *X Fnnklon. With Twen^ Femuneiit Hioto- 

gnpht. Ro jal 8vo. Huidiomdy boond. 3 u, 6tf. 

T%t SatukdaV RbvIIW i<^i 0/ tktm, " IVf Itaot mm nat a ftm 

dtgont tfaimtnt of Mr. Weodiuryt new prtttii, iM wr Hoot lerm 

nmu tMat ifiuUUitsi," 

Reynolds.— SIR JOSHUA Reynolds as a portrait 

PAINTER. iiS ESSAY. By J. Churton Coluns, B.A. 
Balliol CoUcge, Oxford. lUustnted b^ • Series of PocUuts of 
^Miuguished Beaudca of the Court ol George IIL ; reproduced 
in AuCotjpe from Proof Iii^essioaa of the cewbrated Eugiavines 
br Valkntiss G&ssn, Thomas Watsom, F. R. Smith, E, 
nsuEK, uid otheci. Folio lulf-morocco. £s p. 

Robinson (H. Crabb) — the diary, reminiscences. 

AND correspondence, OF HENRY CRABB ROBIN- 
SON, BurUter-ftt-Ijiir. 
Sadlik^ Ph.D. With : 
Two Vol*. Crown 8va 
T%t Dailv Nbws ii^i: "TlitttM bcda xafacA art wuM Uttly 'a 
tiaviot change ef littrary taiU, and to ckartn viMiU iiutnutiiig gtnera „h 
o/Itr gBKratian, art Iht 'Diary' a/ P^t and Bosvitl?t 'Ltf. 0/ 
yahnsm. ' TTit di^ wiU amu lekat to thtte many will add thi ' Diry 0/ 
Ntnry Crabi Robinten.' Exc^lmett liie thou whieh rtndtr the fOMnal 
rtvttahoni of P^yt and tht etservatiem o/Seimil nuh flauani rrndtng 
aieundin uit wort." 

Rogers (James £. Thorold).— HISTORICAL GUSAN- 

INGS : A Seriet of Sketches. Montuve, Wilpol^ Adjun Smith, 

Cobbeit ^ Prof. ROGKKs. Crown Svo. 41. bd. Second Series. 

Wikli^ Land, Wilkea, and Horne Tooke. Crown Svo. &i. 

Routledge.— CHAPTERS in the history of popular 

PROGRESS IN ENGLAND, chieS; in Relation to the Freedon 
of the Preu and Trial by Juiy, iSte—iBao. With application to 
later yean. By J. Routlbdge. Sto. ib. 
" Tie vi^ume atoundi in fatti and information, aimo^ alwayi luqW 
and ofltn mrifiui.' '— TiM BS. 

Rumford.— COUNT ROMFORD'S COMPLETE WORKS, 
widi Memoir, and Notices of hii Daugfaler. By GXOKOK ELLIS. 
Five Vols. Sto. 4/. 141. 6d, 

Seeley (Professor). — lectures and essays. ^ 
T. R. SXKLSV, M.A. Fiofcssot of Modem Hiftoi7 in the 
Univenitj of Cambridge. Sto. lot. 6d. 
Contents : — Reman Jmperiatiim : I. TX* CVarf Roman Rmelu- 

tion;a. Tht Pnximatt Caiut of tkt Fall ^ tht Soman Mmftrtj 
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TJu Later Empirt.-~Maten' t P^itUa! OtinitHi — MUtaiet Finlry 
— Elaiuntary Priiuipla in Art — Liierai EdutaOBa in Unit/triiliii 
— En^A in Sthotds — llu OmrcK at a Ttacker of Meralify — Tht 
Ttacktag of PaUtks : an InaHgural Latart ddaieral at CamMdgt. 

Shelburne.— LIFE OF WILLIAM, EARL OF SHELBURNE, 

AFTERWARDS FIRST MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 

With Extntcts trom hia Pspeis and Coirespondence. Bj Lord 

EoHOND F1TZMAUR.ICE. In Three Voli. Bto. VoL I. 1737 — 

1766, 111.; Vol. IL 1766— 1776. lai, i Vol. ILL 1776—1805. 

i6j. 

"Lord Edmund FUtmattriei Jiaj nu^adtd in fladHg it/n-e tu a 

wtaJtA of Htai matter, viAich, while catting iialuaiU and nauA-netdtd 

Hgkt on ttvtral pdxure fiatraga in tie pelitirai Aistaiy vf a hmndrtd 

ytars ago, has enailed m for the Jira time to form a clear and coniislenl 

idea of hit ancalor." — Sfectatoz, 

Sime.— HISTORY OF OEKMANV. By JAMKS Simb, M.A. 
iSmo. 31; Bdng VoL V. of the Uistoiicfd Coime for Schooli, 
Edited by Edwakd A. Ekzehak, D.C.L. 

" This is a remattabty clear and imprtjsiue History of Germany. lis 
great evenit are wisely kept as cental figures, and the smaller events are 
ctuefn^y kept not only sniordsnate and suiitrvient, but moil stUfuUy 
waveit info the texture of lAe Aietorieal lafestry presented to the eye. " — 
Standard. 

Squier. — PERU: INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL AND EX- 
PLORATION IN THE LAND OF THE INCAS. By E. G. 
Squier, M.A., F.S.A., late U.S. Commissioiier to Peru. 8vo. 
With 300 lUustialioDSr zu. 
Thetlitts says: — "No more solid and trustworthy contritutivn hat 
ion made to anaeeurati imnoledge of what are among the most wonderfiU 
ruins in the world. .... The work is really what its tiUe imflies. 
While of lAe greatest importance as a conlrHutian to Penevian archcnUgy, 
it is also a thoroughly entertaining and instruetrue narrathv of Iraiid. 
.... ffot the least important feature must be considered the numerous 
well execnied illuttraliom." 

Strangford.— EGYPTIAN SHRINES AND SYRIAN SEPUL- 
CHRES, incloding a Vkit to Palmyra. By Ewilv A. Bcaufokt 
(ViKountess Strangford), Author of "llie Eaalem Shores of 
the Adriatic" New Edition. Ccowd Svo. 71. dd. 
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Thompson. — history of England, By Edith Thouf. 
SON. Being VoL IL of the Hiitoiiol Coune fat Scbook, Edited 
bjr £dwakd a. Fbzzuan, D.CL, Nnr Edilion. igmo. r- " 



a»d lUtdy te t( generally ttrvicai&U in tcluioU."~'?j^-L MALLGAzmE. 
" InUt great acctirtuy and correcltias of lielail it standi far aiead of tie 
general run of ickeol manitail. JU arrangement, Im, it clear, and itt 
iiyleaiHfieaitdilraigitJ»naard."—SATVU>Ji.Y Rbvizw. . 

Todhunter.— THE CONFLICT OF STUDIES ; AND 

OTHER ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 

EDUCATION. By Isaac Todhuntkr, M,A., F.R.S., Ule 

Fellow and Fruicipal Mathematical Lecturer of St Joho's Ctdl^^ 

Cambridge. 8vo. lot. 6d. 

Contents ;— /. Tie CmJUel of Studiet. TI. CompOithe Exa- 

minatiens. III. Private Stuify of Mathematks. iP. Aeadtwueal 

R^trm. V. Eltmentaty Geometry. VI. The MalkmaHeal Tr^. 

Trench (Archbishop).— For 6lW Works by the sumeAntliM. 

ue Theological and Belles I^bttkes Catalogues, and 

P»ge 30 of this Catalogue. 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS IN GEI^MANV, voA Mher Lectoie* 

on the Thiftj Yeui' War. Second Edition, revised and enlaiged, 

Fcap. Bvo. V' 
PLUTARCH, HIS LIFE, HIS LIVES, AND HIS MORALS. 

F^e Lectures. Second Edilion, enlaced. Fc^i-Sto.- y. 6d. 
LECTURES ON MEDIiEVAL CHURCH HISTORY. 



Trench (Maria).— THE LIFE OF ST. TERESA. By Makia 
Trench. With Portrait engraved by Jeens. Crown 8vo. doth 
extra. &r. 6d. 
" A toot of rare interett."—] OHS BOLL, 

Trench (Mrs. R.)— remains of the late MRS. 



New and Cheaper Issne, with Portrait 8vo. 61. 

TroUope.— A history of the commonwealth of 

FLORENCE FROM THE EARLIEST INDEPENDENCE 
OF THE COMMUNE TO THE FALL OF THE REPUBLIC 
IN 1831. By T. Adolphus Tkollope. 4 Vola. 8to. Half 
morocco. 211, 
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Wallace.— THE MALAV ARCHIPELAGO; the Imi4 of the 

Onu% Utw and th; B(rd at Paradiac . By Alfked Russel 

Wallace, A Narrative of Ttavel with Suidies' of iJlan and 

Nattue.. With Mau and numerous lUustialions. Fiflli EdhiotL 

Crown 8vo. Jt.dd. 

" Tht rtiuU ii a vivid piehirt of trvfieal lift, vhitk may ht rtad vdlh 

unjh^ng inlirat, and a lugieitiit oftouta 0/ kit aeientffie niulittiMU to 

stimMoU BUT appittte wilMeut maryiiif la fydOoU. /« lAort, vk may 

tafHy toy tkat we have never read a mere agreeaMe i^ut ^ ilt Mnd." — 

Satdeday Review. 

Waller.— SIX WEEKS IN the saddle : A PAINTER'S 

JOURNAL IN ICELAND. By S. E Waller. With lUus- 

tiatioDi hf the Author. Grown Svo. &>. 

"An exrmHngly fltaianl and naturally mritten liUU hoot. . . . 

Mr. Walter itoi a clever feneil, and Ikt text it vxB illMttraied vtitA his 

aa» Ateriw."— TiMBS. " A tnry Utftly and rtadaiit itcf'—Arm- 

VKVU. " A tnishi little iw*, admiraily iJlialrated."—SetCtKTOSu 

Ward.— A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERA- 

TURETO THE DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE. By A. W. 

Ward, M.A., Prcifenor of Histon and English Literature in 

OweuE CoU^e, MEDcheatei. Two Vols. Svo. 3IX. 

"Ai /nil af interest as of iirfarmalian. Te students of aramatit 

Uteraiure invaluaile, and may be equally renmmeniid to readers for 

mere pastime."— VkVl Mall Gaiette. 

Ward (J.)— EXPERIENCES OF A DIPLOMATIST. Being 
recollections of Gennany founded on Diaries kept daring the yean 
l84t>-i87o. By John Ward, CB., late H.M. Minuter- 
Rc»ident to the Hanse Towns. 8to. los. td. 



Wedgwood.— JOHN WESLEY AND THE EVANGELICAL 
REACTION ofthe Eighteenth Century. ByJULiA WfiOGWOOD. 
Crown 8*0. &s. 6d. 



Whewell.— WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., lale Master oi 
Trinity College, Cambridge. An Account of his Writing*, with 
Selet^imis trom his Literal; and Scienlilic Correspondence. By 
I.TODHUMTER, M.A., F.R.S. Two Vols. 8»o. 251. 
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White. — THE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 
OF SELBORNE. Bj Gilbmt Wnirt Edited, wilh Memoir 
and Notes, bjr Frank Bucxland, A Chapter on ADtiqmt[es tiy 
LoKD Selboknb, H>p, &c., and numerau Illiutntioiu by 
F. H. DsuuiOTTi. Ro;>l Sto, Cloth, otra gilt. Cbeaper 

' Alto a Large F^ket Edition, containing in addition to Ibe abofcv 

Dpwardt M Thut]' Woodbuiytype Ulustiations from Drawing' by 

YitA. Dblahottk. Two Vob. 410. Half morocco, elegant. 4/. 4^. 

"Mr. Ddamttt^i ckt^rming tlltulraiioni area worthy dtcmxtion a/ to 

d<mity a book. Thn brvtg Sdbtmt btfitrt tu, and rtaBy htip tis It 

Mtidtrttand vihy Wm^i Jotv for iu na&et plact neve- grew teld," — 

Times. 

Wilson. — A MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, M.D., 
P.R.S.E., Regiiu Frofenor oT Technoloer in the Univenity of 
Edinbanh. ij hit Sutik. New Edidon. Crown Sto. 6>. 
" Ainxfmtitt and lamelmig portrait 1^ a rare and btmtifiit^irit,'' — 
GUAKDIAM. 

Wilson (Daniel, LL.D.)— Works ty Dakiu. Wilsom. 

LL.D., Professor o( Hbtoiy and Eogliih Litentme in Univcnitr 

Con^e, Toronto:— 
FREHISTORIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. New Edition, 

widi nnmerow lUiutrationi. Two Vols, dem; 8vo. 361. 
" On* ■/ the maa intereaing, Uamed, and dtgaiU worts wt iai/e 
tmifiralotffflime."—VTwaTtimaTKt. Rxvuw, 
PREHISTORIC MAN : Researches into the Oiigia of Civilization 

in the Old u>d New World. New Edition, rensed and enlarged 

throughout, with numerous lUustiationi and two Coloured Platen 

Two Vols. 8to. 36/. 
"A vaiuaile work fUatantlji wriiUn and adt worthy 0/ attmlieH 
ieth by itudmtt and fenerai readers," — ACADKHY. 
CHATTERTON : A Bioeraphical Study. By Daniel Wilson, 

LUD., PTDfetioi of History tod Enclish Ulentnie in Univ«nity 

CoQege, TtwoutoL Crown 8vo. &(. bd. 

Wyatt (Sir M. Digby}.— fine ART: ■ Sketch of iu 
History, Theory, Practice, and applicatioD to Indnitiy. A Coone 
of Le^ures detivcred before the Univenity of Cambridge. By 
Sir H. DiOBV WVATT, M.A. Slade Profeuor of Fine Ait. 
Cheaper Issue. Svo. 5A 
"An excdiemt handiooh/or the student of art."— CsJiVaK. " The 

hek aiotindi in vaJuailt matter, and will therefore ie read with 

flaiturt and prefil ty lovers 0/ art."— DhiLt Hkvs. 
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Yonge {Charlotte M.)— Worki by CiiAiioTTK M. Yomgb. 

Anthor of " The Heir of Reddjfie," &c. &c :— 
A PARALLEL HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND : 

^vwrniBHup of Oudiutt JUuL Data. Oblciiff 4to. v. 6d. 
CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo to Edmud 

IL Eztis lap. Svo. Third Ediliaii. p. 

A Skcond Skues, the WARS IN FRANCE. Extra fcap. 

Sva Third Editioo. 5^. 

A Thiid Suubs, the wars OF THE ROSES. Extra 

fcap. 8*0. 51. 
" ItuUaJ of dry dOaUi," sayt liu NoNCOHTOKIiIST, " «* havi livine 
fittmtt, Jaithjiil, vbiid, and OrUnng." 

Young (Julian Charles, M.A.) — a memoir of 

CHARLES HAYNE YOUNG, Tragedian, with ExtiBOt 

from his Son'i Joninal. By Juliam Chaalu Young, M.A. 

Rector of Ilmington. With Portrait! and Sketches, New and 

Cheaper Edition, Croim 8vo. fi. 6d, 
"In Ikii ttHfat ^ aneedstti, Jaila, and geuifi, aid and new, rdatmtle 
SceO, Moon, CMaiiiurt, Cviendge, IVfrdiaieriA, CroJur, Maihem, tkt 
third and fimrfk Gtomt, Bmda, Beckfimi, LKkhart, Wdlinglon, Ptd, 
Lauii Nafelton, D'Orsay, Dicketu, Thacktray, Lenii Blanc, Ciisim, 
CimitabU, and'Stanfidd, ttt. ttt., ikt rtadermnit U hard indted to fliau 
wka eanml /nd tnla1aiitwuMt."~?li:Ll. MALI. Gazsttx. 
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POLITICS, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
ECONOMY, LAW, AND KINDltED 
SUBJECTS. 



Anglo Saxon Law.— essays in. Coatenls: Law Conm 
— Land and Fiuaily Laws and Legal Procedure generally. With 
Sdect cttsei. Medium Svo. i&r. 

Bernard. — four lectures on subjects connected 

WITH DIPLOMACY. Bv MONTAGl)* SwutWtD, M.A., 
Cbichele Professor of InteniUioiuilLawatid.PipkHMC;, Otford. 



Bright (John, M.P.)— SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF 

PUBLIC POLICY. By Uie Right lion. ToHN BmGttr, M.P. 

Edited by Professor Thoroi:d Rogers. Autlior's Popular Edition. 

Globe 8to. 31. 6J. 

"Mf. SrigAt''i spttchfs -wUl atwajri deurvr to be ittaSeJ; at am 

afprmtkiship IB popular and parliamen/ary nmtorf ; th^ viB form 

matniah pr Uu kUlvry 0/ our time-, and manybrSHant fastaga, 

pirhafs lemi entirt speahtt, will really becomt a pari of t/tt Hvmg libra- 

ture ef England."— -Dt.\l.-l iSsTMS. 

LIBRARY EDITION. Two VoU. Sto. With Portrait *^ 

Caimes. — Woiks b^ J. E. Cmbms, M.A., Emcritua Professor of 
Politica] Economy m Univeraty Collie, London. 
ESSAYS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY, THEORETICAL 
and APPLIED. B]r J. E. Cairnes, M.A., Professor of Political 

Economy in University College, London. 8vo, " ' ' 
' ~\t praduc^ 



" Tkt producluH ffomvftht ahlat if living K«tumislt."~ii:tBE- 
tixavt. 

POLITICAL ESSAYS. 8vo. loj. W. 

TV Saturday Review tayt;—" Wt recmlly e'Prasal am- higk 
adnUration ef tJu fanner volume ; and the present me is no lat remark- 
ailt far the qualities of dear statement, ipiaiJ lagie, and tandid trmi- 
mtnt of t^panmts vihick were cansftcuous in its predecessor. . . . )f> 
may fafefy say that nmu of Mt. Atiitt many diseiples is a aortkiir reprt- 
sailaiivt of the best qualities of their master than Professtr Caimes" 

SOME LEADING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
NEWLY EXPOUNDED. 8vo, 14/. 

Contents -.—Part I. Vaitu. Fart II. Lai^ur and Capital, Phri 
III. Intemativnal Trade. 
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CairaeS. — cenHmuJ. 

"A tverk vfhick is prrkafi tht mostvalutMeeeitirSiittitn lt> Ikt ttioK* 
madt tinte Ike pittlkatunti a fmartir^a ^ei^htry tinee, ef Mr. MUTt 
^FrineifUiii/ nliticalBcd>uiirr.'"~-^KiL'T "Utrnt. 
THE CHARACTER AND LOGICAL METHOD OF POLL 

TICAL ECONOMY. New Edition, enlarged. Svo, ^t. 6d. 
" That laturts ar4 admirably /Ultd It cvrrfct Ott tlifiiAod ^Htralita- 
ttOHtahich past »>rmi tu lit scienci o/PbHAoI Etoitim^." — Times. 

CUAe.— EARLY ROMAN LAW. THE REGAL PERIOD. 
Bjr E. C. Clakki, M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Barriiter al-Law, 
Lecturer in Law and Regius Professor of Civil ijiw >t Cam- 
bridge. Crown Svo. 51. 
"Mr. Clartt Aaj t/vkght tffgrlAtr a gnal mail ^- vaitmile mattir in 

an attrtiiile fiirm," — Saturday Rktibw. 

Cobden (Richard) — SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF 
PUBLIC POLICY. By Richaks Cobdek. Edited by the 
■ Right Hon. John Bright, M.P., and J. E. TTiorolfl Rogen. 
Popular Edition, Sto. 31. 6d. 

Fawcett.— Worlti by Henby Fawcett, M. A., M. P.. Fellow of 

Trinity Hall, and Pcofestor of Political Economy in the Univenity 
of Canibridge : — 

THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE BRITISH 
LABOURER. Extra fcap. 8tol St. 



Tii' Daily Nbws jqxj.' "It/ormi vneH/ Iki ienintredaehimilolhe 
pri»afia tf Ou ttiettee, mtdtaiU firaetieai affHaUimaiK HefrMaiu 
of modtm, and aftdaUy ^ Ei^iA, ^vattmenl and teciOy." 

PAUPERISM ; ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. Crown Bvo. 

v. id. 
Til A^U%tlXVli raUi tit laeri " a re^trtory ef vHtratatgandwadi 
Jigttled infirmatien. " 

SPEECHES ON SOME CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS. 8to. lof. 6rf. 
" Thty will help lo ediualt, itel ftrkapiy partia, hut l/U tdaeatvri of 
fartia.''—T>Ka.i News, 
ESSAYS ON POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By 
Feofessor Fawcbtt, M.P., and Millicbnt Gaerett 
Fawcett. 8to. 101. 6d. 
" Tluy vtiB all r^y tiu ftnuai i>f Iki MtiKiig nodtr."~Muui 
Nxws. 
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FaWCett (Mrs.) — Works by MlLLICBHT Gamitt Pawcbtt. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGIKNERS. WITH QUES- 
TIONS. New Edition. iSmo. V. 6J. 

7Tu Daily News mAt it "tbar, c^mfaet, and camfrduHiat;" and 
Ou SfXCTATOI 14^1, "Mri. FatttcOft tratisi u prrfidly aafai (a iti 

TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. Crown 8to. y. 

" 7%e idea u a good ont, aitd il it ftntt wmde'/itl tehat a matt vf 
ectnamac UacAing lit aulifr wlanaga ts cotnfrat into a rmall ^act. . . Tie 
tnu iadriKts »f IitttmaHanal Trade, Currttuy, and tJte raiie ietm e a i 
ProdictiMi attd PopulaHan, art t^ irfvre MI and Himslraied in a maiterfy 
ntaniur." — ATHZN£Ult . 

Freeman (E. A.), M.A., D.C.L.— COMPARATIVE 

POLITICS. Lectures at the Royal Institntioii, to which is 

added " The Unilr of Histoty," being the Itede Lecture ddiTered 

at CarabridEe in 187a. Sto. 14/. 

" We find in itr, Ftttm«Wi lUnr volume tie lame tomnd, carefitl, 

tompreieiuivt pialititt iBhiti hoot hmg age raised inn to te i^^ ** fia£t 

amangtt iisteneal vtrilen. For iiOorical ditctfiHtu, Ikht, oi veil at 

iittorieal informatieit, Mr. Frtrmaeit hook ii full of vo/ue."—TM.l. 

Mall Gazettb. 

GoSChen.— REPORTS AND SPEECHES ON LOCAL TAXA- 
TION, By Gbdkgi J. Goscrbn, M-P, Royal Sro. Sx. 
" Tie velnmt contain! a vatfmatto/ii^vrmatiaiteftitkij^ettvalnt." 
— Atkknacii. 

Guide to the Unprotected, 

lating to Propetty and Income. 1 
Fourth EiUtion, Rerited. Extra fe*p. bto. v. m. 
"ifat^ an unfinieclid fimali mU Uea tie ieadwUci flanned and 
lie hand wiitk etmfiUd Mr admimilt HtOe mamiaJ, . . . 77Ui ioei 
mat very miui nanted, and it tottld nel have teen idler done."— 
MOENINO Sta«. 

Harwood — disestablishment: » Defence of the Principle 
of a National Church. By Gsorgb Harwood, M.A. Sto. lax. 

Hill. — HOMES OF THE LONDON POOR. By Octatia 
HiLI- Extil fcap. 8vo. jr. td. 
" She it clear, pracUcal, ondd^nile." — Globe. 

Historicua.— LETTERS ON SOME QUESTIONS OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. R«)cintod from the Timet, witli 
eonridetmble Addition*. 8»o. 7*. td. Also, ADDITIONAL 
LETTERS. Sto. it. id. 
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Holland.— THE TREATY RELATIONS OF RUSSIA AND 
TURKEY FROM 1774 TO 1853. A Lectore delivered « Oxfoni, 
April 1877. By T. E. Holland, D.C.L., FrofessoT of Inter- 
nidoiuJ Law md Dipbnu^, Ozfbid. Cromi 8vo. ai. 

Jevons — Wotki bj W. Stanley Jktons, M.A., Profeaior of 
PoUtiod Econom]' in Univenil; College London, (For oOter 
Worlu t>r the tame Author, «v Educational and Philo- 
sophical Catalogobs.) 

THE COAL QUESTION : An Inqniiy Concetninff the Pr^;Teis 
of the Nation, and the Probable Exhaoition of onr Coal Minei. 
Second Edition, reriied. Sto. itu. &/. 

THE THEORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 8»o. ^. 

"Prafitt^ ytv«*s k&t dant ttroaluaUt servkt iy cemregamify elaimiitg 



I iranth 0/ Afplitd Matktmatks. 



Introduction b; T. E. Clippb Lgslie, LUB. 8to. 

1 Appkentice 
. 2T. &/. 

*' Hirt is a rare trtat far tkt hniiri of quaint caneeiii, miff in riading 
thii ckarming lUtit i«at wili find tiijoymatt in the varieJ mOn and 
graphic langMogt in whicA the levtrat tales are teld, ne Utt than in the 
accurate and pitky rendering ef leme ef our natt JamUiar ' Zeading 
Cases.' — Saturday Review. 

Hacdonell.— THE land question, with special 
REFERENCE TO ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. By 
JoHH Uacixinbll, Bamiter-at-Law. Sto. lew. 6d. 

Martin.— THE STATESMAN'S YEAR-BOOKi A StaHsHeil 

and Hittorical Annual of the Stata of the Civiliied World, 

for the jtiLi 1878. Br Fkedskick Maktin. Pifteemth Antnul 

Publication. Revised sfter Official Retarn*. Crown Sto. ioi.bd. 

The Statesman's Year-Boat is the only XBork in the English languai e 

wkick furnishes a clear and concise account af the actual eoniHtian of all 

fie States ef Eurofe, the eivUvud eountria ef jlm/rlea, Asia, ana 

Afiiea, and the British Coloniet and D^endencies in aU forts of tie 

world. The new iitsu ef the work has ban revised and corrected, or '' ~ 
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lie valuable asiisianei thm ghtH, il hai itm foxihlt to cultmi an amanU 
g/iMfBrTnalio», folitital, italitti^ai, and commrcial, of tkt Idlal dati, and 

., ...... i-i.. . — . ...- 1^^^ ^^ Ha fuiacaHan of tiu same 

"Ai imdUfauaik at BraJ^am," — 

TlUKS. 

Paterson. — the liberty of the subject and the 

LAWS OF ENGLAND RELATING TO THE SECURITY 

OF THE PERSON. Commentaries on. By Jaues Patbrson, 

M.A., Ba^stei st Law, sometime CommisiiDner for EDglish and 

Irish Fisheries, etc. Two Vpla. Crown Svo. lit. 

" Two or thrtt hours' dipping i<tlo thai vniumei, not to soy rtading tAat 

iiiWgi, wilt givt Itgiilaters and stump orators a Dnnoledgt ofihe^erty 

of a eiikfn of thtir cnattry, in Hi frincifles, Ui fulnat, and Hi m*ii- 

fitaiJBH, sueh as tMgi frtiaily in lant eiuts out of ttn meotr^had b^m." 

—Scots WAN. 

Phillimore. — private law among the Romans, 

Erom the Ftndects. Bjr John Gbokgb Vkilumoie, QX. 8fo. 



Smith.— THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: PVM, CROM- 
WELL, PITT. A Course of Leaures on Ihe Tolitical Histoir of 
England. B7 Professor Goldwin Siiith. E^tn fcap. Sro. 
New uid Cheaper Edition. $/. 

Stephen (C. E.)— THE service of the POOR; 

Being an Inquinr into the Reasoni for and aeaintt Ac EdsUiih- 
ment of Re^oni Siites-hoodt for Chaiilable Pnrpowt. By 
Cakounk EuiLiA Stbfkin. Ciown Sto. 6r. 6d. 
*' Tkt aUat adaetaU oj a h/ter lint 0/ work im thit Jirtclan tiiatiat 
kavt tvtr MM." — Examiner. 

Stephen.— Works br Sir JAUU F. Stbpbkh, K.C.S.L, Q-C. 
A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. Third EditioD 
with New Frolace. Crown 8vo, 6*. 
A DIGEST OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. (Crimea and 

PunkbmentB. ) Std. 161, 
" Wi fid sun that a»y ptrsott 0/ ordinary intdlvttue tvAo haJimtr 
looted into a law-ioai in its life might, ly a fete day/ eane/ui sttidy of 
tMs volume, U^in a mart aecuraii Mitdertlanding of tk* eriminal lam. 
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a mart ptr/ect eenapHaH of ii 

and ialtlliglttl insigil ihIo ili i 

prailitioner can ieail af afttr ytars of study ef Iht erdinary Itxt- 

bocks and praclitai exfiinenit of the Courts unaisislcd by any campOtml 

^luflt."— Saturda? Review. 

Thornton. — Works by W. T. Thornton, CB,, SecraUi? for 

Public Works in the India Office ;— 
ON LABOUR: Its Wrongful Claims and Rightful Doci ; lu 
Actual Frfseot and Foasibie Future. Second Edition, revised, 

A PLEA FOR PEASANT PROPRIETORS : With the Outlines 
or SL Flan for their Establishment in Ireland. New Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo. ^s. td. 

INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS AND COGNATE INDIAN 
TOPICS. Wilh Map of Indian Railways. Crown 8vo. St. bd. 

Walker. — the wages QUESTION. A Treatise oti Wages 
and the Wages Class. By F. A. Walker, M.A., Ph.D.' Pn>. 
ia&at of Political Economj' and History, Vale College. Svo. 14/. 



WORKS CONNECTED WITH THE SCIENCE 
OR THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 

Abbott.— A SHAKESPERIAN GRAMMAR : An Attempt to 

illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modern 
Eni-lish. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D., Head Master of the 
Cily of London SchooL New ajid Eolaiged Edition. E;itl> 
fcap. BvQ, dt. 
"yaiuable not only as an aid la the critical study of Shaiaptan, 

but as lending to faniliariu thi reader with Elitabdhan Eti^ish in 

generaJ. "^AtHKNjKUM. 



Breymann. — a FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILO- 

LOGICAL PRINCIPLES. By Hermann Brsvmann, Ph.D., 

Prufissor of Philology in the Umveific^ of Munich late Lecturer 

on French Language and Literature at Oweoa College, Man- 

cUesier. Extra ^p. 8va. 41. td. 

" IVi dismiss tit iBori viitk aitry ftding tf taiisfaeHmt. It tOHnal 

fait to be laken inta ust by all sfJmols urAitA tHdtavour U nuiJU the tlutfy 

of French a Buaialmuards the MitikircHlture." — Educational Timu. 
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Ellis. — pRAcrrcAL hints on the quantit^tiye 

PKONUNCIATION OF LATIN. FOR THE USE O? 
CLASSICAL TEACHERS AND LINGUISTS. By A. J. 
Ellis, B.A., F.R.S., 4c. Extra fcap. 8vo. A'. 6d. 

Fleay.— 4 SHAKESPEARE manual. By the Rer. F. G. 
PlBAY, M.A., Head Master of SkiplonGranmar School. Extn 
fcap. SvD. V- ^• 

■ Goodwin.— SYNTAX of THE GREEK MOODS AND 
TENSES. By W. W. Goodwin, Professor of Greek Literatnic 
in Harrard Univeisity. New Edilion. Crown 8vo. 6i. 6rf. 

Hadley.— ESSAYS philological and critical. 

Selected from the Papers of Jambs Haplkv, LL.D., Professor of 
Greek tn Vole College, &c 8vo. l6r. 

Hales.— LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes, PhUo- 
logical and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teachiog of 
Enfilish. Chiefly for use in School*. Edited by J. W. Hales, 
M.A., Professor of English Literature at King's College, LondoD, 
Ac. 2c Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. ^vo. 41. 6d. 

Helfenstein (James). — A comparative graIiIMAR 

OF THE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES ; Being at the same 
time a Historical Grammar of the English Language, find com. 
'iing Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Early Enelisb. Modem English, 



E 



Middle High German, Modem German, Old Saxon, Old FriBan, 
and Dutch. By Jame£ Helfenstbih, Ph.D. 8vo. lii. 



GusTAVE Massoh, AssistBnt-Moster and Librarian, Harrow 
School. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Half-houod. 61. 
"A toakTekich any Midtni, wkaievir may be lie t/egnt ef hii ad- 

vaitemunl in Ihe liuigvagr, mmld da jutll to hose on Ihf laelt lUit at 

/land while At is readtHg.-SATVS.'DAY Review. 

Mayor. — a bibliographical clue to latin lite- 

RATURE. Edited after Dr. E. Hubnbk. With large Addiiioni 
by John K. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of l.itin-in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. td. 
"Ah txtremUy usifid voltum that thstdd it i» tJu kandi of oil 
xMari. ~ AlHStf AU U. 
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Horris, — Works by the Rev. Richard Mqrhis, LL.D., Membet 
of the Council of the PhiloL Soc., UctoreT on EngliA LanguAge 
»nd Literiiare in King's CoUeg* School. Edllor of " Specimeni 
of Early English," etc.,etc. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, 
comprising Chapters on the History and Devdapmeat of 
the Language, and on Word-fonnalitm, Sixth Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. fu. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLfSH 
GRAMMAR, containing Accidence and Word-fomwtton. Third 
FiditioD. iSmo. 21. &/■ 

Oliphant. — THE SOURCES OF STANDARD ENGLISH.. 

By T. L. Kington Oliphant, of Balliol Colleee, Oifoni 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 61. 
"Mr. OHphanl's iack is, I9 our mind, em of the aHesl and most ' 
icAalarly cottlribiiliims to tar slandard Engliih we Aaiw sun far aany 
v«wj."— School Board Chronicle. " The book coma morm- to a 
history of tkt English lan^uagt Ikon anything me have son sinee such a 
history could ie written, ■a/ithout eenjuiian ami toiUradietlmt" — 
Saturdav Review. 

Peile (John, M.A.)— an INTRODUCTION TO GKEEX. 
. AND LATIN ETYMOLOGV. By John Peile, K.A., 

Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, Cambrtdge. Third 
and revised Edition. Crown 8to. iqt. 6d. 
"T^ iemt may ie accepted as a very valuatie contriiulioii A> tie 
tcience of lai^guagt." — Saturday Review, 

Philology.— THE Journal of sacred and clas- 
sical PHILOLOGY. Four Vols. 8vo. Its. 6d. eack 
THE JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. New Series. Edited by W. 
G. Clark, M.A., John E. B. Mayor, M.A., and W. ALDig 
Wright, M.A. 41. &/. (Half-yearly.) 

Roby<H.J.)— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 
FROM PLAUTUS TO SUETONIUS. Br Henry John 
Rosy, M.A., late Fellow of Si, John'» College, Cambridge. 
In Two Pacts. Second Edition. Part I. conuining : — Book 1. 
Sounds. Book II. InSexions, Book IIL Word Formation. Ap- 
pendices, Crown 8vo. it. 6d, Part II.— .Syntax, Prapositions, 
&c. Crown Svo. lOf. 6d. 
"The hook is marlitd by the clear and prmctical irni^ of a Matter im 
Ait art. It is a book tehich would Jo honour to any country." — 
Athenauu. "Brings tefore the ttudtnl in a methediaii form Su best 
rttuitt of modem phiiolegy iearitig OH the Latiniangiiafft."—-S(X'nttAV. 
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Taylor. — Works by the Rev. Isaac "Phvlov M.A.:— 
ETRUSCAN RESEARCHES. Wilh Woodcuts. 8vo. 141. 
The Times la^i;—" TAt Ifaming and imUisCry displayed m lldt 
voiutm deserve the most cordial recognition. The vJlimale ferdkl 0/ 
science itie shall nat cUtempt te anliiipalt ; hut vie can sajely say this, that 
it is a harned book vihieh the unlearned can enjoy, and that in the de- 
leriptioHJ of the lombladldiTs. as well as in Iki marrdlaaa coincidences 
ana tinexfected analogies brought together by the author, readirs of every 
grade may lake delight as luell as philosophers and scholars. " 
' WORDS AND PLACES ; or, Etymological Ulustraliona of 
History, Etlinology, and Geography. BytheKev. Isaac TaVLOS, 
Third Edition, revised and compressed. With Maps. Globe 
8vo. 6j. 
Trench. — Works by R. Chenkvix Trench, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. (For other Worlis by the same Author, sa Theolocicai. 
Catalogue.) 
SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Eighih Edition, 

enlarged. Svo. cloth, izi. 
"Ht is," the ATHENjtUH says, "a guide in this department 0/ 
inffuUdgt tBtiihom his readers may entrust themsehiei viith eonfidrnce." 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Lectures Addrewed (originally) 
to the Pupils at the Diocesan Training Scnool, V/inchester. 
Sixteenth Edition, enlarged. Fcap. Svo. <^ 
ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT, Tenth Edition, revised 

and improved. Fcap. Svo. 5>. 
A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS USED 
FORMERLY IN SENSES DIFFERENT FROM THEIR 
PRESENT. Fourth Edition, enlarged. Fcap. Svo. 4s. 

Whitney.— A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. By 
W. D. Whitnev, Professor of Saoskril and Instructor in Modem 
I-anguHges in Yale College, Crown Svo. ts. 
" A/l/r careful eiaminalian we are inclined to pronounte it Ike iot 

grammar of modem language we have ever seen." — Scotsman, _ 

Whitney and Edgren.— A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN 
AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, wilh NotalioO of Cortespon- 
dencei and Brief Etymologies. By Proressor V)'. D. Whitnev, 
assisted by A. H. EooKiN. Crown Svo. 71. 6d. 

Yonge — HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN NAMES. By Cha«." 
LOTTB M. YoNCB, Author of "The Heir of RedclyfTe." Two 
Vols. Crown Svo. i/. is. 
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